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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Re-prints of Et1a.—Many are the sayings of Elia, painful and frequent 
his lucubrations, set forth for the most part (such his modesty!) without a 
name, scattered about in obscure periodicals and forgotten miscellanies. 
From the dust of some of these, it is our intention, occasionally, to revive 
a Tract or two, that shall seem worthy of a better fate ; especially at a time 
like the present, when the pen of our industrious Contributor, engaged in a 
laborious digest of his recent Continental Tour, may haply want the leisure 
to expatiate in more miscellaneous speculations. We have been induced, 
in the first instance, to re-print a Thing, which he put forth in a friend’s 
volume some years since, entitled the Confessions of a Drunkard, seeing 
that Messieurs the Quarterly Reviewers have chosen to embellish their last 
dry pages with fruitful quotations therefrom ; adding, from their peculiar 
brains, the gratuitous affirmation, that they have reason to believe that 
the describer (in his delineations of a drunkard forsooth!) partly sate for 
his own picture. The truth is, that our friend had been reading among the 
Essays of a contemporary, who has perversely been confounded with him, 
a paper in which Edarz (or the Great Eater) humorously complaineth of an 
inordinate appetite ; and it struck him, that a better paper—of deeper in- 
terest, and wider usefulness—might be made out of the imagined experiences 
of a Great Drinker. Accordingly he set to work, and with that mock fer- 
vor, and counterfeit earnestness, with which he is too apt to over-realise 
his descriptions, has given us—a frightful picture indeed—but no more re- 
sembling the man Elia, than the fictitious Edar may be supposed to identify 
itself with Mr. L., its anthor. It is indeed a compound extracted out of 
his long observations of the effects of drinking upon all the world about 
him ; and this accumulated mass of misery he hath centered (as the custom 
is with judicious essayists) in a single figure. We deny not that a portion of 
his own experiences may have passed into the picture, (as who, that is not 
a washy fellow, but must at some times have felt the after-operation of a 
too generous cup?)—but then how heightened! how exaggerated !—how 
little within the sense of the Review, where a part, in their slanderous 
usage, must be understood to stand for the whole!—but it is useless to 
expostulate with this Quarterly slime, brood of Nilus, watery heads with 
hearts of jelly, spawned under the sign of Aquarius, incapable of Bacchus, 
and therefore cold, washy, spiteful, bloodless. Elia shall string them 
up one day, and show their colours—or rather how colourless and vapid the 
whole fry—when he putteth forth his long promised, but unaccountably 
hitherto delayed, Confessions of a Water-drinker. 








By a coincidence common to translations, the Tales of Miles Colvine, the 
Cumberland mariner, and of Elphin Irving, the Fairies’ cupbearer, which ap- 
peared in our 4th and 5th Volumes, are also to be found in the Morgenblatt, a 
German periodical publication, where they pass for excellent German stories. 
The translation of the first was made so early, that it had nearly antici- 
pated the original ; the Morgenblatt for January, 1622, containing what we 
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published in December, 1821: the second came to light in the Lonpoy 
Macazinx for January, 1822, and emerged in Germany in March. We 
are, of course, no enemies to translations ; but when stories are thus seduced 
into foreign countries, and taught to speak other languages, we wish them 
not to forget their allegiance to their Father-land, though they renounce 
their Mother-tongue. The piracy requires to be thus noticed in justice to the 
original genius of our excellent friend Mr. Allan Cunningham. 

The Editor of the above work has not omitted this reference to the original 
in his abridgment of our article on the Elgin Marbles, inserted in the Mor- 
genblatt for April, 1822; nor is it often neglected by the periodical press of 
our own country, though no work has ever received more of the flattering 
distinction of their reprints, and quotations, than the Lonpon Macazine. 





It is much to the credit of D.’s good sense that he is willing to be “ put 
out of conceit of his poetry ;” which, indeed, we cannot honestly advise him 
to pursue but as anamusement. For his sake, and perhaps for the benefit of 
some others of our Correspondents, we would quote these words of Hilty: 
«* I will not become a poet at all, unless I can become a great one. A mid- 
dling poet is a nonentity.” 





The Memoir of a Hypochondriac has been received, but is delayed from 
** a press of matter,” as the newspapers say. 

P.’s “ Time,” we are sorry to say, is lost; and in endeavouring to find it 
ours has shared the same fate. 





Stretch’d on the grave with clenched hands, 
The lifeless Malcolm lay : 

While through the new-raised earth, his head 
Had forced its wretched way ; 


like the ostrich, which, hiding its head in the sand, imagines it has buried 
its whole body. This is a wretched picture indeed, Mr. Basil Cathcart ! 





If our industrious friend, * * * * *—(whose letters really amuse us)— 
would write only one Sonnet where he now sends three, it might be such as 
we should be glad to see in our pages. 





The riddle from Woodford is a mystery that “ puzzles more than wit.” 
It is, however, a pleasant token of the existence of a former Correspondent. 





The following are scarcely good enough to tempt us:—My Native Land, 
written in the Bay of Dublin——Walks in the Environs of Paris, by F.— 


Ellen of the Vale, &c.—Sonnet on an Infant Sleeping. —Sonnet on Viewing 
an Eruption of Strombolo. 





We should be glad to hear again from our friend P. M. 
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ENGLISH SMUGGLERS. 


HARRY 


Tue smugglers are the only race 
of people in this country who have 
not been at all acted upon by the 
improvements of society. Every 
where else civilization has been hard 
at work ; scouring through the land 
with the speed of a twopenny post- 
man,—building schools, breeching 
Highlanders, and grubbing up the 
spirit of adventure from the very 
bosom of rocks and mountains. It 
has made a smart attack too on the 
gipsies, but with only a sort of pye- 
bald success, robbing the gallows to 
augment the population of Botany 
Bay ; taking off the edge of their 
daring, yet, by no means lessening 
their indolence, or their love of 
petty larceny. But the smuggler,— 
the sturdy smuggler,—is still the 
same creature he was fifty years ago, 
and even allowing him to be a vil- 
lain,—villain is a hard word,—there 
is yet something noble in his doings 
and his sufferings. In fact, the good 
people of this city know as little 
about him as they do of Prester John, 
or the Cham of Tartary. I have some 
right to speak on the subject, for 
one part of my early days was spent 
on the sea-coast, when,—to my shame 
be it spoken, —I preferred the smug- 
glers to my books; and, from many 
wild pranks, became a favorite among 
them. There was one outlaw in 
ha wi Harry Woodriff, or 

oodrieve, who was much attached 
to the Masrzr, as they called me, 
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WOODRIFF. 


partly, I believe, from the eagerness 
with which I listened to his tales of 
himse!f and his associates, and not 
a little because he mistook my ro- 
mantic feelings for courage. Our 
acquaintance, or rather, our intimacy, 
commenced by my going out with 
him in a storm, to the relief of a 
distressed collier, when the chances 
were twenty to one against our ever 
returning; but with me it certainly 
was not courage ; there was an ex- 
altation of the spirits more like the 
effect of wine, as we swept along 
the waves, that at one moment rose 
like a mountain, and in the next 
opened almost to the very sands. I 
feared no danger, for I felt no danger, 
and there can hardly be courage 
without the consciousness of peril. 
But Harry was not the man to look 
so nicely into things; I had shown 
no symptoms of fear, and that was 
enough for him, who held that a 
stout spirit included all the cardinal 
virtues: ever after he loved me as 
a son, and many a tale did I gather 
from the sturdy smuggler, as he 
paced up and down the cliff with his 
glass in his hand, on the look out for 
what the sea was next to ney him. 
It was not, however, of Harry’s 
early stories that I would speak at 
resent, though a time may come 
them too, but of our meeting two 
years ago, when we least expected 
it, and for an end that thrilled my 
Weed with horror. Remember this 
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is no fiction; here and there some 
local deviations are introduced, for 
reasons sufficiently obvious, but the 
main facts are as true as that the 
sun is in the heavens. 

It was in the autumn of 1820 that 
my friend, Lieutenant E——, in- 
vited me to pass a few weeks with 
him on the coast where he was sta- 
tioned on the preventive service,— 
an invitation that had been too often 
repeshen to be again slighted without 
offence to honest Frank, whose heart 
was much better ballasted than his 
head. Accordingly I set out a little 
before sun-rise, and by six o'clock at 
night I reached my friend’s house. 
This was a snug cottage, about a 
hundred yards from a long bed of 
shingle, which had originally been 
thrown up there by the sea, and 
which now served as a defence 
against its encroachments. As it 
was impossible to drive the chaise 
up to the door, I was obliged to get 
out, and, having paid the post-boy, 
shouldered my portmanteau, and 
strode forward lustily to the cottage, 
where the first thing I heard was the 
voice of my friend, the Lieutenant, 
loud in anger on some half dozen 
subjects, which he contrived to twist 
together like the different plies of a 
cable, and of which my absence 
seemed to be the principal. 

“© Confound all landlubbers!—Peg, 
you jade, hand us up the supper— 
Kit not cleaned my barkers yet! If 
I don’t give that fellow monkey’s 
allowance—Betsy—What a d——d 
fool the captain must be to let them 
smugglers get off—Betsy—Well, 
well, George—Betsy —D n it, 
youre as stupid as the girl. Hand 
over that bundle of cigars—J tell you 
what, George,”— 

“ Well, what will you tell me?” 
said I, breaking in upon his medley 
soliloquy. 

* George !—glad to see you with 
all my heart and soul, boy. You're 
just in time.” 

« Yes, I smell the supper.” 

“ You shall smell gunpowder, my 
hoy, before you are two days older. 
A cargo from Dunkirk—red stern— 
twelve men and a boy—white gunnel 
—know all about her—figured on the 
other side,” he added with a knowing 
wink, at the same time jingling some 
loose silver in his pocket. “ n 





it all, I was afraid you'd be too late 
for the fun, but here you are, and 
in good time.” 

«‘ [| can’t say I see the fun.” 

«But you shall, boy; you shall 
go with us ; they fight like devils ; no 
sneakers among them.” 

I fancy my face testified no great 
symptoms of delight at the pro- 
posed amusement, for the Lieutenant, 
though not much given to observa- 
tion, exclaimed quickly, “ You're not 
afraid, lad?” 

Still, I rather think, I should have 
declined this favour,—for Frank real- 
ly meant it as a favour,—if his wife 
had not come in at the critical mo- 
ment: no man would even seem to 
be a coward in the presence of a 
woman, and, before I well knew 
what I was about, my word was 
pledged to the business, to the in- 
finite delight of Frank, who there- 
upon showed me, with great glee, a 
brace of barkers, as he called them, 
that Kit was to scour for my especial 
service. As to any danger I might 
run, that never once entered into 
Frank’s calculation; he looked on 
these smuggling frays much as a fox- 
hunter looks on the chase, in which 
bruises and broken heads are neces- 
sary contingencies, not to be talked 
of for a moment, and which by no 
means take away from the pleasure 
of the pursuit. 

Supper over, and the regular al- 
lowance of pipes and grog being duly 
despatched, I was suffered to retire, 
with a promise from Frank of calling 
me if there was any stir among the 
smugglers; a promise that, it may 
be easily supposed, was altogether 
unsolicited on my part; indeed, I 
could have willingly dispensed with 
his punctuality on this point, but I 
knew him too well to doubt his keep- 
ing his word, and it was now over 
late to draw back; to bed therefore 
I went, in all that ferment of the 
spirits, which men of sedentary ha- 
bits never fail to experience after a 
day of travel. 

It was ten o'clock before I rose 
from my morning sleep,—the only 
sleep I had enjoyed,—and on going 
down to breakfast, I found that m 
friend was out, and myself very muc 
in the way of Peggy and her mistress, 
whose daily occupations were at a 
stand-still from my laziness. My 
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hostess had involuntarily caught up 
a broom that had been left by Peggy, 
and I plainly saw that she was burn- 
ing to commence a vigorous cam- 
paign against the dust and the spi- 
ders. In pity, therefore, to her 
troubles, I swallowed down my 
breakfast, without, indeed, the least 
danger to my throat, and posted off 
in quest of my friend, the Lieutenant, 
who, she told me, was at the bat- 
tery, a name by which they had 
dignified a large mound of earth with 
two old guns, that might be said to 
be on half-pay, for though they re- 
tained their place, they were never 
employed. It was not, however, my 
fate to reach the battery that morn- 
ing, for I must needs try to make a 
short cut to my end, by which, as 
many wise men have done before me, 
I lost it altogether. The ground, a 
large tract of open country, was in- 
tersected by dykes ; the first of these, 
having low banks, and not being 
very wide, I got over easily enough; 
the next was too much for me, and 
I therefore bent my course to a nar- 
rower part, which again led me into 
another difficulty, to be avoided by 
a similar circuit, and so on, till I was 
completely entangled. The greater 
my efforts now, the more they re- 
moved me from my object, and, at 
last, they brought me to a small 
hollow, partly formed by nature, and 
partly by the chalk having been ori- 
ginally dug out for the purpose of 
making lime; three sides of it were 
perpendicular rocks, with here and 
there a few broad weeds, not unlike 
dock-leayes, shooting through the 
interstices; the fourth sloped roughly 
down to a depth of ninety feet, or 
poe more, and was covered with 
riars that twined their long thin 
arms with the high grass, and made 
the descent a work of toil, except by 
one beaten path. In breadth it was 
about two hundred feet, in length 
full twice as many. In the bottom 
was a cottage ree | garden, as I ex- 
pected, for I had been used to these 
artificial glens in Kent, where they 
are sure to find occupants the mo- 
ment they are deserted by the chalk- 
miners. A soil is easily and cheaply 
formed from the sea-weed, while 
the exclusion of the wind, and the 
reflection of the sun from the chalk, 
make a shelter for trees and vege~ 


tables, which will thrive there much 
better than on the open downs, ex- 
posed as they are to all the bleakness 
of the weather, and the influence of 
the salt sea-air. 

Curiosity led me down into the 
hollow, where I found the door of 
the cottage open, and the first object 
that attracted my attention was a 
young girl, apparently not more than 
seventeen years of age: even in a 
drawing-room, amidst lights and 
crowds, the enemies to all romance, 
I should yet have noticed her as 
something singular ; but here, in this 
wild glen, where the mind was pre- 
viously prepared by local circum-< 
stance for the reception of every 
fanciful impression, I felt as much 
startled at her presence as if she had 
been a shadow from the world of 
puis. Her form, though extremely 
elegant in its proportions, seemed as 
light and airy as if no earth had en 
tered into its composition ; her hair 
curled in jet-black ringlets about a 
face that was as pale as marble; her 
eyes were of a deep blue, with an 
expression that was something akin ta 
madness ; and a dark melancholy sate 
on her forehead, that seemed to fling 
a shadow over the whole face, and 
deepen its natural paleness. What 
rendered her still more striking was 
the utter discordance of her dress 
and manners with the luxurious po- 
verty about her, in which wealth and 
want were strangely blended. A deal 
table, scored and stained, was wait- 
ed upon by half a dozen mahogany 
chairs, of as many fashions as there 
were chairs; two large silver gob- 
lets stood in the same row with a 
party of coarse white plates, flawed 
and fractured in every direction ; and 
a Brussels carpet was spread on 
the floor, though the laths of the 
ceiling showed through the plaster 
above, like ribs from the thin sides of 
poverty. On the mantel-piece, which 
was tolerably well smoked, was a 
handsome gold time-keeper, flanked 
by a whole host of tobacco-pipes in 
every possible stage, from the black 
stump to the immaculate whiteness of 
the perfect tube, Higher up, guns, 
pistols, and cutlasses were ranged in 
formidable order, and with the same 
love of variety no one weapon had 
its fellow. I had heen too much used 
to os dwellings in my boyhood :1ot 
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to guess pretty well upon what com- 
pany I had stumbled, and when a 
man came out of the inner room I 
was prepared to see a smuggler, but 
not to see Harry Woodriff. It was 
Harry, however !—the identical Har- 
ry !—and though full fifteen years 
had elapsed since we last walked to- 

ether on the cliffs of Kent, I knew 

im that instant ; it was impossible to 
mistake that peculiar face; the fea- 
tures were too strongly cast original- 
ly to be much affected by time, 
which, indeed, had only hardened 
the mould against successive years, 
and not altered it.—His name burst 
from my lips involuntarily—“ Harry 
Woodriff !” 

“« Aye, aye,” exclaimed the old 
man, without the least symptom of 
recognition.—* What cheer now, 
messmate ? ” 

** Don’t you know me, Harry? 
Don’t you remember your old friend 
George, and our going off to the brig 
Sophy !” 

*‘ What! the Master?—Sink the 
customs! you can’t be he: George 
was a little rosy-faced chap, no 
higher than this table.” 

“« That was fifteen years ago, Har- 
ry; and fifteen years will make a 
difference in your little rosy-faced 
chaps no higher than the table.” 

** Right, messmate ;—Sink the cus- 
toms! and so you are the Master ?>— 
D——n you”—And he grasped me 
with his iron hand till my bones 
cracked again, though without the 
slightest change of feature on his 
part, or any symptoms of emotion 
in his voice.—“ Am as glad to see 
you as though you were an anker 
of brandy—Nance, girl,”"—turning to 
his daughter, who had hitherto look- 
ed on our meeting with silent curio- 
sity, —‘* Fetch us a drop of the right 
stuff, and a clean pipe—though 
stay, there's plenty of pipes here.” 

“ ] don’t smoke, Harry, and as 
to drinking,” — 

** You don’t drink neither ?” 

“* Not at this hour.” 

“ Why Lunnun has clean spoilt 
you, master—you could smoke, and 
drink too for that matter, and 
without asking whether it was morn 
or midnight.—But you're another- 
= sort of chap now. You had 

tter have staid in Kent, master.” 

« Why did you leave it?” 
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« Wouldn't do—grew hot as h—ll 
—sink the customs !” 

« J doubt whether you have much 
mended the matter by coming here.” 

« Aye, aye ; hard times, master, 
when a poor man can’t eat his bread 
and cheese without fighting for it 
first.—Not that I much mind that 
either, if things were a little more on 
the square, but tis d—d hard to fight 
with the rope round one’s neck. It 
was all fair enough when they looked 
after the cargo and let the man alone: 
if they could seize the goods, that 
was their luck; if we got off, that 
was ours; and all friends afterwards. 
But now if they catch you, they haul 
you off to jail, and if you fight for it, 
they hang you up as though you were 
a pirate.—Sink the customs !” 

‘** Better take to some other busi- 
ness.” 

«‘ Why, look ye, lad; I’m hard on 
sixty, and that’s over late to go on a 
new tack. But here comes Nance 
with the grog—What’s that bottle, 
girl?” 

“ Some of the claret that you 
brought over last week for the inn- 
keeper of-——” 

“ Avast heaving, Nance — Not 
that I think the Master would tell 
tales, but,—draw the cork.” 

This was more easily said than 
done, a corkscrew forming no part 
of Harry’s domestic economy, and 
for a long time Nancy worked at 
it with a broken fork to very little 
purpose. 

‘* Hand it over,” said Harry, and 
he “tind knocked off the neck of 
the bottle. 

** There; I’ve done it—Brave li- 
quor it is too, so help yourself, mase 
ter.—Sink the customs! Do you call 
that helping yourself? Here’s a 
change! You could put your beak 
deep enough into a pint pot when you 
were a younker.” 

“‘ Let me help you, Sir,” said 
Nancy, and she filled up my glass 
with a grace that certainly did not 
belong to a smuggler’s cottage. I 
could not keep my eyes off her, and 
the old man must have read my 
thoughts, for he spoke as if in an- 
swer to them. 

** She did not learn it of me, you 
may be sure, master ; it was all got 
at Miss Trott’s school.” 


So, so,” thought I—* Another 
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precious instance of parents educat- 
ing~their children above the situa- 
tion they are to fill in life,—refining 
them into misery.” Something of the 
same kind was evidently passing 
through Nancy’s mind, for her eyes 
were suffused with tears, to the sore 
annoyance of the smuggler, who was 
dotingly fond of her notwithstanding 
his apparent apathy, and who was 
loved by her in return with no less 
sincerity. 

“ What's the matter with you, 
Nance ?—Squalls again? —Is there 
any thing I can do for you?” 

There was a beseeching look in 
Nancy’s eyes, the meaning of which 
I did not then understand, but which 
was perfectly intelligible to Harry, 
for he added, though in his usual even 
tone,—‘* That is, any thing but the 
old story. Is it a gown you want? 
Silk >—Brussels lace? Only say the 
word, and it’s yours ; for not to tell 
you a lie, Nance, if you wished for 
all the shells that lie between here 
and Dunkirk, you should have them 
or I’d drown for it—Sink the cus- 
toms!” 

And all this he said without the 
least correspondence of tone, or, in- 
deed, any symptom of feeling, ex- 
cept that he laid one of his huge 
iron paws on the girl's right shoulder, 
and gently patted her. Nancy made 
no answer but by leaning her head on 
her father’s brawny bosom. Follow- 
ing up my first idea of the unfitness 
of such a situation to a girl of her 
habits, I referred her grief to that 
cause ; and under the idea of pleasing 
her, I ventured to suggest that 
she would do better by seeking her 
fortune in the world, and even prof- 
fered my assistance. She cut short 
this proposal, however, with a tone 
of energy and decision that complete- 
ly silenced me. 

**] shall go no where, Sir, with- 
out my father. Where he is, there 
his daughter must and shall be.” 

There was a moment’s pause; I 
was too much confounded by the 
manner of this address to make any 
reply: Harry kept on smoking his 
pipe as if we had been talking of 
matters that in no wise concerned 


him, and ina |] age that he did 
not understand, while the girl herself 
seemed to be gling with some 


internal resolution. For a few mo« 
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ments she fixed her wild flashing 
eyes on me with a gaze so keen that 
it made the blood start up into m 
cheeks, till at last, as if satisfied wit 
the inquiry, she repeated in a milder 
tone, ‘‘ I will not leave my father— 
Is this a time to leave him?” And 
she pointed to his grey hairs—‘ Is 
this a place? I will not leave him. 
But oh, Sir, if you are his friend, per- 
suade him to quit this life, which 
must sooner or later end by the waves, 
or the sword, or the gallows. Per- 
suade him, Sir;—'tis a better deed 
than giving ten alms to the poor, for 
in that you save the body only, but 
here you save both soul and body. 
Persuade him, Sir ;—he shall not 
want—indeed he shall not—I will 
work for him, beg for him, steal for 
him—” 

The poor creature burst into tears, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ O father! father!” 

“ Hey tor Dunkirk! No soft-wa- 
ter, Nance; you know I can’t abide 
it.—So, hark ye in your ear.” 

He drew his daughter aside, whis- 
pered a few words with his usual 
imperturbability, and finished by ex- 
claiming aloud, “I will! sink the 
customs !” 

«* But will you indeed ?” 

“ There’s my hand to it—smuge 
gler’s faith!—Will you believe me 
now ?” 

Nancy only answered with a kiss ; 
but there was still a restless expres- 
sion about her eyes and lips that 
showed she was far from being sa- 
tisfied ; at the time I attributed it to 
some lurking distrust of her father’s 
sincerity, for I had no doubt that he 
had promised her to give up smug- 
gling; shrewd, however, as this 
guess was, it did not happen to be 
quite correct, and it was only by 
combining one fact with another 
that I afterwards got at the whole 
truth. It seems that Harry had risked 
all he possessed, nearly four hundred 
—_ in a single venture to Dun- 

irk, under the conduct of his son, 
and his promise to quit the free trade 
was with express reference to the 
safe return of his cargo,—a sort of 
compromise that could not altogether 
quiet the fears of Nancy. To those 
who are unacquainted with such 


scenes it may appear that the 
old man did not rather go out with the 
boat himself; but the is, that in 
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smuggling, as much, it not more, 
depends on the management by 
Jand than by water. Experience has 
shown these people that they can put 
very little confidence in each other ; 
the temptations to betray are much 
too strong for their slender stock of 
honesty ; and the chiefs, therefore, 
seldom trust more than one of their 
associates with the secret of the boat's 
landing-place, which one the rest 
follow at a moment’s warning, through 
brake and briar, over moor and moun- 
tain, like so many wild ducks after 
their leader. Now, Harry thought, 
and wisely, that such a secret could be 
trusted to no one so well as to himself, 
and he had therefore sent out his son, 
a stout able young fellow who had 
been brought up to the business from 
his cradle, while he himself staid be- 
hind to look after the landing of the 
cargo. 

It was now nearly two o'clock, the 
Lieutenant’s dinner hour, and I rose 
to take my leave, saying, “ To-mor- 
row I will be here again.” 

So saying, I left the glen and re- 
turned to the Lieutenant's ; but, not- 
withstanding my improved know- 
ledge in the geography of these parts, 
I did not arrive time enough to save 
my credit with my little fat hostess, 
whom I found in sad_ tribulation, 
fretting and fuming over half-cold 
fish, fowls done to death, and pudding 
that was as heavy as lead. 

The day passed as might have 
been expected ; my friend, in his ca- 
pacity of host, toiled like a mill-horse 
to entertain me, and I, as in duty 
bound, laboured equally to be enter- 
tained, though it was by objects that 
could have uo interest for me what- 
ever. I was dragged successively to 
see his new cutter, the two old guns, 
the kennel of his seamen,—I can give 
it no better name,—and the birth of 
his Mids, who, according to his idea 
of things, were lodged like princes. 
Their principality, however, did not 
appear to me a subject for much 
envy ; it consisted of two apartments, 
one of which was a general bed. 
room, and the other a general par- 
lour. The floor was sanded, and the 


white-washed walls were ornamented 
with a variety of long and short 
beads, and sundry witty inscriptions, 
such as “Tom Jenkins is a fool,” 


* Sweet Polly Beaver,” Snug’s the 
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word,” &c. &c. The windows, in- 
deed, looked out upon the sea, and 
close under them was a patch of gar- 
den, which the Mids, in the lack of 
better occupation, had surrounded 
with a wall, formed of rude chalk 
blocks loosely piled together without 
cement; under this shelter a few 
cabbages contrived to run to seed 
amidst a luxuriant crop of thistles. 

Having seen these lions, we re- 
turned to tea, and passed the dreary 
interval between that and supper- 
time in a water excursion, which only 
wanted a more congenial companion 
to have been delightful. I know 
nothing more annoying to a man of 
romantic habits than the being linked 
in with your plain matter-of-fact 
folks, who have no ideas associated 
with any subject beyond what are 
presented to them by the obvious 
qualities of form and colour. My 
friend, though an excellent seaman, 
was precisely one of these; he saw 
nothing in the ocean but a road for 
shipping ; and as to the sky, I ques- 
tion much whether he ever looked up 
to it, except to take an observation. 
Still this water-excursion was not 
without its use ; it had whiled away 
three hours, and that was something; 
it had procured me an excellent ap- 
petite for supper, aud that too was 
not to be slighted; and lastly, the 
sea-air had so much influence on me, 
that, when bed-time came, I dropt 
fast asleep the very moment I laid 
my head on my pillow. My sleep, 
however, was any thing but quiet ; | 
dreamt, and my dreams were full of 
grotesque images, and all more vivid 
than any I have ever experienced 
either before or after. The agony 
was too great for endurance, and 
I awoke. To my surprise there 
stood Frank by my bed-side, a pair 
of cutlasses under his arm, and a 
candle in one hand, while with the 
other he pulled and tugged at me 
might and main. He had no doubt 
been the black dog of my dreams, for 
his fingers were closed on my arm 
with the gripe of a blacksmith’s vice. 

‘“* Why, how now, lad? You ate 
too much of the pork last night.” 
And with that he gave me another 
shake as if he meant to shake my arm 
out of its socket. 

** What's the matter? What's the 
matter?” J] exclaimed, for I was not 
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yet quite awake; and black dogs, 
and Nancies, were making a strange 
medley of it in my brain. 

« There’s no time for talking—but 
clap on your rags as quick as may 
be.’—AndI set about dressing my- 
self almost mechanically, while he 

aced up and down the room, as if 
1e had been walking the quarter- 
deck, whistling a very popular, but 
not very elegant tune in all manner 
of times, now fast, and now slow, 
according to the rise and fall of his 
fits of impatience. In a few minutes, 
the last tie was tied, and the last 
button buttoned. 

« All ready, lad?—Here’s your 
cutlass then, and your barkers. And 
now we'll clap on all sails and be up 
with them in a jiffy.” 

I was by this time fully awake and 
conscious of our business, for the 
night-air, that blew on me as we left 
the cottage, sobered down the fumes 
of sleep in an instant. The wind was 
cold and boisterous, rolling the clouds 
along in dark broken masses over the 
sky, where neither moon nor stars 
were shining, but there was a dull 
grey light that just served to make 
the darkness visible. Frank was in- 
cessantly urging me to speed, though 
we were going at a brisk rate, and as 
we went along communicated to me 
the whole matter, as an additional 
stimulus to my tardiness. This was 
precisely what I anticipated; a smug- 
gling boat had long been expected on 
this very night, according to his infor- 
mation from the other side of the water ; 
and some fishermen, bribed to his 
ee. had kept a sharp look-out 
rom their smack, and had thus been 
able to give him timely warning of 
its approach. This story was told 
with great glee by my friend, but I 
must honestly confess that, “ I had 
no devotion to the business.” While 
all was dark, and still, and nothing 
announced that the fray was near, and 
I had reason to believe that it was at 
least a mile from us, I only felt anxious 
and bewildered ; but when a sudden 
shout burst on us, followed by a rapid 
discharge of fire-arms, and the turn 
of the cliff showed us the battle that 
moment begun and not a hundred 
yards from us—what a change then 
came over me !—It was not fear, for 
it had none of the palsy of fear ; my 
hand was firm and my eye was cere 
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tain; but it was a mast intense cone 
sciousness of self and of the pre-~ 
sent moment. I felt I scarce knew 
how, nor even at this distance of time 
can I well make out what were my 
feelings ; to be thus suddenly dragged 
from warm sleep to deal with blows 
and death on the midnight shingle, 
was enough to stupify any man of 
0 habits, and such mine had 
een for years. At this moment, a 
voice seemed to whisper close to my 
ear, “ Mary!” So perfect was the 
illusion,—if it was ilusion,—that I 
involuntarily echoed, ‘* Mary!” and 
looked up for the speaker. Yet no 
Mary was there—how, indeed, could 
she be?—Still it was her voice; I 
was neither drunk, nor dreaming, nor 
Junatic, and yet I heard it as seatly 
as ears could hear it, and at the sound 
my heart swelled, and I felt that 1 
could dare any thing. In an instant 
I was in the very midst of the fray, 
dealing my blows right and left with 
all the fury of a maniac. As I learnt 
afterwards, my death had been cer- 
tain twenty times in the course of the 
scuffle, if it had not been for Frank, 
and still more for poor Harry, who 
was fighting among the smugglers, 
yet could not forget his young friend, 
though his hand was against him. 
Many a blow that was meant for me 
was parried by their watchfulness ; 
but of all this I knew nothing: when 
all was over,—and it had _ scarcely 
lasted ten minutes,—I had only a 
confused recollection of having strug- 
gled stoutly for life amidst Pas | 
cuts and pistol-shots, and men drop- 
ping as if struck by some invisible 
ower. It is difficult to make any 
baile understand this, who never has 
been in danger, or who has so often 
faced it, that the circumstance has 
lost its novelty ; these are sensations 
that belong only to the first time of 
periling life, and are totally inde- 
pendent of fear or courage; they can 
not occur a second time. 

The fray ended by the seizure of 
all the goods, the death of five smug- 
glers, and the capture of two, who 
afterwards contrived to get away. 
As to the rest, they all escaped, as I 
then imagined, by favour of the dykes 
and their better knowledge of the 
country, with the exception of one 
poor wretch, who was desperately 


wounded; him they bore into a near 
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boat-house, which was nothing more 
than a rude shed, pitched and tarred, 
and covered with dry seaweed, as a 
sort of shelter for the nets and skiffs 
when not employed. Hither I went 
with the rest, aad looked upon a scene 
that I shall not easily forget; the 
poor creature was lying on the ground, 
pale and dripping with blood ; his 
neckcloth had been taken off, and his 
clothes were torn to tatters. As the 
torches glared on his eyes, they seem- 
ed blue and glassy, and as if fixed in 
their sockets ; he was evidently dy- 
ing, and though I had often Pooked 
on death in hospitals, I could not 
stand this sight. The visitations of 
nature may be even more painful to 
the sufferer, but there is something 
soothing in the idea that they are vi- 
sitations of nature; the sick one is 
struck by the hand of the Deity him- 
self; he is only undergoing the com- 
mon doom: but a violent death is al- 
ways connected with the idea of 
crime or of unusual suffering ; it is an 
end that might have been avoided ; 
and as I = on this poor creature, 
my very heart was sick ; every thing 
was beginning to swim before me, 
when I rushed out into the open air, 
and even there I was forced to lean a 
few moments for support against the 
shed. 

As I began to breathe more freely 
in the night-wind, my attention was 
caught by the sound of voices, and 
on looking round, I saw on the shin- 
gles below, on the other side of the 
hea where the fight had first taken 
place, a young girl, supporting a 
wounded smuggler in her arms; it 
was too dark to distinguish their 
faces with any degree of precision, 
but their voices soon betrayed them 
tome. My blood ran cold as I list- 
ened to the following short dialogue, 
for I was in the shadow and could 
not be seen by the speakers. 

** Sink the customs! It’s of no use, 
Nance ; I’m fairly a-ground, and you 
ha'n’t strength enough to shove me 
off agaic. So here I must lie, old 
rotten hullas I am, till they find me, 
and then [ swing for it.” 

“ But try, father ; only try; Jean 
on me. 

Again she endeavoured to drag or 
rather support the old man forwards, 
and her efforts were really wonderful 
for a creature so slim and lightly- 
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formed. She actually succeeded in 
dragging him up a low bank, and even 
a few yards beyond it, but there her 
strength failed ; she could go no far- 
ther, and it was only by an almost 
superhuman exertion that she held 
him from falling. 

«‘ It won't do, Nance; this shot in 
the thigh wont let me move an inch 
farther—so here I must be caught, 
and I suppose they'll hang me for be- 
ing found in arms against the King’s 
officers. Sink the customs! They 
sha’nt tie a noose about my neck, 
however. We'll blow up the ship 
sooner than she shall fall into the 
hands of the enemy. So give usa 
kiss, my girl—God bless you. And 
now—hey for Dunkirk !” 

And I saw him hold a pistol to his 
breast, which Nancy seized with a 
suppressed scream. Poor thing! her 
gestures at that moment would have 
wrung pity from a heart of stone. 

‘“« For God’s sake, father—for your 
poor Nancy’s sake—-there is yet hope. 
Some of our friends may return be- 
fore the king’s-men leave the boat- 
house.” 

«© Not much likelihoods of that, 
Nance: they'll hardly slip their own 
necks into a halter to save mine.” 

And I stood listening to all this, 
like a fool! I must have been be- 
wildered — stunned by what had 
passed. ButI was now awake again, 
and, cursing my own dullness that 
could waste so many precious mo- 
ments, I dashed down into the dyke, 
waded knee-deep through the mud 
and water, and with infinite difficulty 
clambered up the opposite bank, 
where I was instantly observed by 
the old smuggler. 

* Sink the customs! They are 
here, Nance.” 

In another moment I was at his 
side, but in that moment the pistol 
was discharged, and he dropped into 
my arms mortally wounded, exclaim- 
ing :— 

“Sink the customs! You are too 
late to hang me, messmate. Nance, 
my girl, they cannot say your father 
was hung; you’rea wife now for any 
man,—the best in the land, let him 
be who he will.—Sink the customs!” 

“Tis I, Harry—your friend, 
George Seymour.” 

“s t, the Master!—Give us 
your hand—d—men you !—You're a 
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brave lad, Master—fought better than 
any six of the King’s blue jackets, 
thof it was against myself.—But, 
Master,” — 

He tried to go on, but could not, 
and was evidently bleeding apace in- 
ternally, though one little drop of 
blood upon his lips was the only out- 
ward sign of injury. 

“ Master—you'll think of "— 

Again the words were as if stifled 
in his breast as he pointed with a 
shivering hand to Nancy. But I re- 
plied to the sign, for I understood it 
well—too well. 

‘She shall not want a home, 
Harry, while I have one.” 

«* God bless you, Master. Nancy, 
my girl, where are you?—The night 
grows so dark—or something is com- 
ing over my eyes—kiss me, Nance.” 

And Nancy moved towards him 
with a calmness that was truly 
frightful. As she stooped to kiss him, 
something like a smile passed over 
her blue lips: —May I never see such 
a smile again!—In the same moment 
Harry was slightly convulsed, and 
with a groan that was scarcely audi- 
ble he expired in my arms. 

By this time, the Lieutenant and 
his party, who had been alarmed by 
the report of the pistol, came up to 
us, and explanations were asked and 
given in less time than it has taken 
me to write or my readers to peruse 
them. Frank carefully minuted down 
every thing in his pocket-book, and, 
having given the dead body in charge 
to a party of his seamen, attempted 
in his rude way to comfort Nancy. 
The poor girl, however, was not in a 
state to need, or listen to, comfort ; 
the blow had stunned her into insen- 
sibility, and there she stood a thing 
of life, but without its functions. 
After many fruitless attempts at con- 
solation, he exclaimed in a tone that 
under any other circumstances had 
been ludicrous,— 

“ By G—d! the poor thing has 
gone mad or stupid! I tell you what, 
George, we'll have her home with us, 
and put her in Bet’s hands; she’s a 
better doctor than half our old women 
in the navy.” 

This was no sooner said than done, 
and without either thanks or oppo- 
sition from Nancy, who seemed to 
have lost all powers of volition.— 
The Lieutenant's wife, however, feels 


ing that such a case was something 
beyond the usual range of her prac. 
tice, begged the ship-surgeon might 
be sent for, and willingly sank into 
the subordinate situation of nurse, to 
the sore displeasure of Frank, who 
hated the very sight of a doctor. 
Yet neither the skill of the one, nor 
the more than sisterly attention of 
the other, availed any thing. The 
morning came, and she was evident] 
mad; a second, and a third day fol- 
lowed, and still she was no better ; 
the idea that her father lived, and 
was to be hung, had got firm hold 
of her mind, and nothing could root 
itout. All we could say was in vain ; 
she brooded on this one thought 
with a sullen silence, much worse 
than any violence of frenzy could 
have been ; and I now began to feel 
myself placed in a most awkward 
situation by my promise, so unwit- 
tingly given, to the father. It could 
not be expected that Frank would 
trouble himself many days longer 
with a maniac, and what was I to 
do with her? One moment I wished 
the poor thing might die, and in the 
next was angry with myself for my 
selfishness: — then again, I curse 
the hour that brought me on such 
an unlucky visit ; when, as if all this 
was not enough, I was summoned 
to the coroner's —— sitting on 
the body of Henry Woodriff. I was 
not a little surprised at such a call, 
but it seems I might have spared my 
wonder ; for however the smugglers 
may perish, this ceremony is never 
omitted, and the inquest had already 
sate on the others who were found 
dead near the beach. 

Internally vowing to leave this 
abominable place within the next 
four-and-twenty hours—never to re- 
turn,—I set off in obedience to the 
summons of the law, and found the 
inquest assembled in the parlour of a 
little public-house, divided only by 
a field from the village. Here too 
was Frank, with a party of his sail« 
ors, either as witnesses or acces- 
sories. The foreman of the inquest 
was a short stout man, with a round 
face, and a short nose turned up as 
if in scorn of the two thick lips that 
opened beneath it, and a of yel- 
low, flaring eyes, though destitute 
of all expression. He looked full of 
the dignity of his office, and, as I 
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entered, was in the high tide of dis- 
cussion with a stout young smuggler, 
who by his tone and manner seemed 
to care very little for any body pre- 
sent. This proved to be the son of 
poor Harry; and he spoke out his 
mind as plainly as his father would 
have done, though not quite so coolly. 

“Then, I'll be d——d if you do. 
Gentlemen, as you call yourselves, 
there’s ne'er a Crowner of you all 
shall drive a stake through the old 
man’s corpse, while there’s a hand to 
this body.” 

*‘ Respect the dignity of the court, 
young man. Your father, being 
compos, did make away with him- 
self. I take it, gentlemen, the evi- 
dence is sufficient to that effect; but 
well presently examine Mr. Sey- 
mour—” 

“* My name is Seymour.” 

“‘ Pray be seated, Mr. Seymour ; 
I'll speak to you directly. Your 
father, I say, being compos, did 
make away with himself, and the 
law, in that case made and provided, 
says,— 

‘* Damn the law. I say, whoever 
runs a stake through my father’s 
body, I'll send a bullet through his 
head. So now you all know my 
mind, and let him try it who likes 
it.” 

With this he burst out of the court, 
to the great dismay of the foreman, 
who, when he recovered from his 
surprise, said in a tone of grave im- 
portance :— 

“ This is contempt of the court, 
and must be punished.” 

The Lieutenant, however, put in 
his veto ; for with all his roughness 
he did not want for feeling, and the 
gallantry of the young smuggler had 
evidently won his heart. 

** Psha! the poor fellow only speaks 
up for his father, and he has a right 
to do so.” 

“ Yes, but with your leave, Lieu- 
tenant E——,” 

*“*Come, come, Master Denton, I 
know you are too kind-hearted to 
hurt the lad for such a trifle.” 

“Trifle! Do you call it a trifle to 
damn the court.” 

* Well, call it what you will, but 
let the poor fellow go scot-free. He 
has enough of it already, 1 think ; 
his goods have been taken, his father 
killed, and his sister is run mad,” 
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‘“ Why, as you say, Lieutenant 
E——, I am not hard-hearted, and— 
Oh, Mr. Seymour, I beg your pardon 
for detaining you. We want your 
evidence as to this business, merely 
as amatter of form. You were pre- 
sent when Harry Woodriff shot him- 
self.— Administer the oath to Mr. 
Seymour.” 

The oath was accordingly admi- 
nistered in due form, and I was re- 
luctantly compelled to tell the whole 
business, which still farther autho- 
rized the little foreman in his darling 
scheme of burying a man in the meet- 
ing of four roads, and driving a stake 
through his body. I do not believe 
he was really of a bad disposition, 
but this ceremony flattered his im- 
portance, besides that it gratified the 
appetite for horror so common to all 
vulgar minds. To have been pre- 
sent at such a sight, under any 
circumstances, would have delighted 
him, merely as a spectator; but to 
have it take place under his own im- 
mediate auspices, was too great a 
treat to be given up for any conside- 
ration that Frank or myself could 
offer. In addition to the mere plea- 
sure of the thing itself, his persis- 
tency gave him in his own eyes all 
the dignity of a man resolute in the 
performance of his duty, however 
unpleasant, and in spite of the most 
powerful solicitations. We were, 
therefore, obliged to yield the point, 
and leave the field tothe little fore- 
man, who instantly selected half a 
dozen stout peasants to keep watch 
over the body. 

In coming out we saw a knot of 
smugglers in earnest conversation at 
the end of the street, about fifty 
yards from us. Among them was 
young Woodriff, whose gestures 
spoke pretty plainly that the council 
was not a peaceful one, and the 
Lieutenant was not slow in guessing 
their purpose. 

** Do you see them, George? Just 
as I thought:—they’ll have a haul 
now at the old smuggler’s body be- 
fore night is over, and I'll not stand 
in their way for any coroner’s quest 
of them all--not I. It’s no seaman’s 
duty to look after corpses.” 

As he said this, we came close 
upon the little party, who were sud- 
denly silent, eyeing us with looks of 


scorn and sullen hatred, that made 
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me expect a second fray; Frank, 
however, was too brave to be quar- 
relsome. 

« You need not scowl so, lads; I 
have only done my duty, and may- 
hap I may be sorry to have it to do, 
but still it was my duty, and I did 
it, and will do it again, if the same 
thing happens again. But that’s 
neither here nor there. All I 
meant to say was, that I shall keep 
a sharp look-out on the water to- 
night for any boat that may be coming 
over; and, in case of the worst, I 
shall have all hands aboard. So, 
good bye to you.” 

“ The Lieutenant’s a brave fellow 
after all,” said one, as we walked 
off— 

“JT never thought worse of him,” 
replied young Harry ; “ but if I find 
out the scoundrel who first shot my 
father, b——t my soul, but he’s as 
dead a man as any that lies in the 
church-yard.” 

“Come on, George,” cried the 
Lieutenant ; ‘if 1 seem to hear what 
these fellows say, I must notice it, 
and I don’t wish that, if 1 can help 
it—poor devils ! ” 

It may be easily supposed, that the 
day did not pass very pleasantly, with 
me at least, who was not used to the 
trade of murder, though on Frank 
the whole business made very little 
impression ; he was too much accus- 
tomed to such things to be much af- 
fected by them,—for a sailor’s life is 
one of occurrences, while that of a 
studious man flows on so equally, 
that a simple thunder-storm is to 
him a matter of excitement. My 
brain seemed to reel again, and I 
was heartily glad when eleven o’clock 
gave ine an excuse for retiring, for I 
was wearied out—mind and body, and 
wished for nothing so much as to be 
alone. 

It was a dark and stormy night, 
though as yet no rain fell; the thun- 
der too rolled fearfully, and the 
lightning leapt along the waters, that 
were almost as black as the clouds 
above them. I was too weary for 
sleep, and feeling no inclination to 
toss about for hours in bed, placed 
myself at the window to enjoy the 
sublimity of the tempest. At any 
other time this splendid scene would 
have been delightful to me, but now 


it awoke none of its usual sympa. 


thies: it was in vain that I tried to 
give myself up to it—my mind was 
out of tune for such things. Still I 
sate there, gazing on the sea,—when 
my attention was diverted by a gentle 
tap at the door, and ere I could well 
answer, it swung slowly back on its 
hinges, and Nancy stood before me, 
with a lamp in one hand, and a large 
case-knife in the other. I thought 
she was asleep, for her eyes, though 
wide open, were fixed ; and her voice, 
when she spoke, was subdued and 
broken, exactly like one who talks in 
his slumbers. Something, however, 
may be attributed to the excited state 
of my fancy. 

‘1 must pass through your win- 
dow, it opens upon the lawn—for the 
front door is locked and the key taken 
away by the Lieutenant, who is out 
at sea to-night on the watch for 
smugglers.” 

As she muttered this indistinctly, 
she glided across the room to the 
window, and, undoing the button 
that held it, walked slowly out. Still 
impressed with the idea of her being 
asleep, I made no opposition, fearing 
that she might be seriously affected 
in health or mind by any sudden at- 
tempt to wake her. At the same 
time I resolved not to lose sight of her 
lest she should come into peril from 
the cliffs or the dykes, and accord- 
ingly I followed her steps at a short 
distance till we came to the public- 
house. Late as the hour was, the 
people had not yet gone to bed, for 
lights were shining through the kitch- 
en-window, and from the room im- 
mediately over it came the glimmer 
of a solitary lamp that stood on a 
table by the casement. Hitherto 
Nancy had gone on without taking 
the least notice of my presence, which 
had served to confirm me in the idea 
that she walked in her sleep,—but 
now she turned round upon me—- 

“ The Lieutenant’s wife told me 
truly ; he is here; but not a word; 
follow me softly,—as though you 
feared to wake the dead.” 

I saw now that she was really 
awake, and my first impulse was 
either by force or persuasion to take 
her back. And yet to what purpose ? 
If her madness should grow violent 
I could always overpower her, and 
at any rate we were going to, and 
not from, assistance. I did therefore 
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as she bade me, and followed her in 
silence, while she went cautiously up 
to the window, and having examined 
what was passing within with all the 
deliberate cunning of a maniac, then 
gently lifted the latch of the door, 
which opened into a narrow brick- 
passage to the left ofthe kitchen. At 
the end of it was a short flight of 
stairs, and these led us into the room 
where I had before observed the 
lamp was burning; in the middle of 
the chamber was a plain deal coffin 
on tressels, in which lay the corpse 
of poor Harry, all but the face cover- 
ed over with a dirty table-cloth. I 
now saw plainly that the peasants 
had held their watch below from 
pure fear of being in the same room 
with the dead, and a state of partial 
intoxication might account for their 
having left the door open,—but to 
what purpose was this visit of 
Nancy's? She did not long leave me 
in doubt. 

“Now, Mr. Seymour; you call 
yourself my father’s friend ; you have 
eaten of his bread ;—will you see him 
hung like a thief on a gibbet? ” 

The strangeness of this appeal 
startled me so that I knew not well 
what to answer. She repeated the 
question while her eyes flashed fire: 

«« Will you see him hung ?>—hung ? 
—hung?—Y ou understand that word, 
I suppose.” 

*« My dear Nancy,”— 

“ By God's light, coward, I have 
a mind to put this knife into you. 
Don't you see he is their prisoner— 
in chains? —And to-morrow he will be 
tried and hung—Yes, my poor father 
will be hung.” 

And in her changing mood she 
wept and sobbed like an infant ; this 
however did not last long— 

*« But they shall not—no—they 
shall not. Here, take this knife— 
ome it into him, that they may not 

ave him alive—'tis a hard task for a 
daughter, and since you are here, 
take it and stab him as he sleeps— 
mind you donot wake him though— 
stab home—no half-work—home to 
the heart—you know where it is— 
Here—here.” 

She placed my hand upon her 
heart as if to show me where to strike 
—I drew back shuddering. 

** Coward!—But you shall do it— 
it is a task of your own seeking 


you came here of your own free will 
—I did not ask you to follow me— 
and you shall do it!” 

I knew not what to say or do, and 
for a moment thought of flinging my- 
self upon her to force away the knife, 
when I heard a scuffle below. A 
few blows were exchanged, a single 
pistol-shot discharged, and imme- 
diately after was the tramp of feet 
upon the stairs. Nancy uttered a 
loud shriek— 

«« They are here!” 

Scarcely were the words uttered 
than she rushed up to the coffin, and 
ere I could prevent her, plunged the 
knife twice or thrice into the dead 
body. In the same instant the 
room was filled with paar. 
headed by young Woodriff, who was 
astonished, as well he might be, at the 
extraordinary scene before him. 

“Mr. Seymour !—Nance too!— 
Poor girl !—But we have no time for 
talking, so all hands to work and 
help bear off the old man to the boat 
— we'll soon have him in fifty fathoms 
water out of the reach of these b——d 
harpies.” 

«© My father !—You shall not take 
my father from me! ”—shrieked the 
poor maniac. 

* Be quiet, Nance !—Gently, lads, 
down the stair-case—look to our 
Nance, Mr. Seymour—gently, lads— 
I'd sooner knock twenty living men 
on the head than hear one blow given 
to a dead one.” 

So saying, and having again briefly 
entreated my care of his sister, he 
followed the corpse out, while the 
unfortunate maniac, quite contrary to 
my expectations, made no farther 
opposition. She leant for a time 
against the window without speaking 
aword, and, when I tried to per- 
suade her to return, very calmly re- 
plied,— with all my heart. To 
what purpose should I stay here 
since they have taken my father from 
me? They'll hang him now, and I 
cannot help it.” 

*“ My poor girl, your father is 
dead.” 

Nancy smiled contemptuously, and, 

assing her hand across her brow as 
if exhausted, said, “1 am ready to 
faint; will you be kind enough to 
fetch me a glass of water.” 

She did, indeed, seem ready to 
drop, and I went down into the 
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kitchen to fetch the water. Seven 
or eight smugglers were there ny & 
ing watch over the peasants, and the 
sentinel, mistaking me for an enemy, 
levelled his pistol at my head; but 
the priming flashed in the pan, and, 
before he could repeat the attack, an 
old man, who had often seen me with 
Frank, stepped between us just in 
good time to save me by his expla- 
nation. 

Upon telling him my purpose he 
directed me to the well in the yard, 
at the same time putting a lantern 
into my hand with a caution to 
“look to the rotting tackling.”—A 
caution that was not given without 
good reason, for the wood-work round 
the well was so decayed that it would 
scarcely bear the action of the cylin- 
der. 

In a few minutes I had drawn up 
the bucket, and hastened back to 
Nancy with a jug full of the water. 
To my great surprise she was gone, 
and I now saw—too late indeed,— 
that her request for water was mere- 
ly a trick to get rid of me, that she 
might the better escape, wy iy 
what her farther object in it might be, 
I could not possibly divine. It was 
not long, however, before I learnt 
this too; for on looking out of the 
window, I saw her, with the lamp 
still in her hand, pushing out to sea 
in a small skiff, that was half afloat, 


and held only by a thin cable. How 
she contrived to throw off the rope I 
know not, but she did contrive it— 
perhaps she had the knife with her, 
and cut it. Be this as it may, she was 
pushing off amidst the breakers that 
burst about her most tremendously, 
and kept up a most violent surf for at 
least half a mile from the shore. 
Was not this under the idea of res- 
cuing her father ? 

In an instant I gave the alarm, and 
the smugglers, leaving the peasants 
to do their worst, hurried off with me 
to the beach. Nancy was now about 
a hundred yards from the shore in the 
midst of a furious surge, for though 
it was too dark to see her, the glim- 
mer of the lamp was visible every 
now and then as the boat rose upon 
the waters. 

«* By G—d! it’s of no use,” said 
the old smuggler,—“ No skiff can get 
through them breakers.” 

“© Well, but she has.” 

“* Not yet, master—see—the light’s 
gone—it's all up with her now.” 

‘The light had indeed gone, and 
not as before to rise again with the 
rise of the waters. Minute after mi- 
nute elapsed, and still all was dark up- 
on the waves,—and the next morning 
the corse of Nancy Woodriff was 
found on the sands, about half a 
mile from the place where she had 
first pushed off amid the breakers. 

G. §, 








THE SICK MAN’S SUMMER EVENING. 


On, life is all so sweet! so sweet! 

To feel the living pulses beat ! 

To drink the air that round us flows! 
To gaze upon the sky’s deep ocean! 

To see the life that round us glows, 
And feel that life in us has motion ! 

All this has been—all this must be ;— 

But oh! it will no more for me. 


The Spring, with Pleasure by her side, 
That pipes the measure of his bride ! 
The Summer, faint with hot desire ! 

The Autumn drunk, his rich ales flowing ! 
The gossip Winter’s blazing fire, 

With tales of eld, while winds are blowing ! 
All this has been—all this must be ;— 


But oh! it will no more for me. 
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MARSHAL SOULT, AND HIS MURILLOS, 


An older and a better soldier none.— 


..+. Your gall 


I have passed through, not without much content. 


Br not alarmed, Mr. Editor ;—I 
am no artist, no professional critic, 
no established connoisseur ; not even 
an amateur of paintings, except in 
its primitive sense of an admirer or 
lover of that art, whose legitimate 
object is to convey a faithful imita- 
tion of pleasing nature. I know 
little of the masters; care nothing 
for the schools ; and disdain to learn 
by rote the technical babble about 
gusto, chiaro-oscuro, handling, tints 
and half tints, orpiments, pigments, 
lucid and opaque, carnations, Spanish 
brown, Venetian red, and Naples 
yellow: but having a practised eye 
and a fervent feeling for the great 
original, as executed by the hand of 
the Creator, 1 consider myself com- 
petent, without other apprenticeship, 
to form an opinion of any copy mo- 
dified by the pencil of man. I need 
not put my eye to school to enable it 
to judge of resemblances ; nor make 
my heart member of an academy, 
that it may learn responses to the 
whisperings of external beauty. Per- 
haps the critics think otherwise, but 
they may be very positive and yet 
very wrong. In the infancy of paint- 
ing, the artists contented themselves 
with a simple imitation of nature, 
and he was the best performer who 
could produce the cleverest deception. 
It was reckoned a great triumph 
when Bucephalus seighed at Alex- 
ander’s portrait ; Zeuxis snapped his 
fingers at Parrhasius when the birds 
came to peck at his painted grapes, 
but confessed himself outdone, when, 
on offering to remove a curtain that 
apparently covered a portion of his 
rival's canvas, he discovered it to be 
the production of his brush. In the 
progress of professional ambition, 
such easy victories are disdained ; 
difficulties are overcome which were 
before considered insuperable ; fore- 
shortening, perspective, composition, 
light and shade, are scientifically 
combined ; and while nature assumes 
no position in which she cannot be 
faithfully reflected, her imitators se- 
lect none in which she cannot be 
pleasingly as well as accurately re- 
presented. The arts have their des 


Shakspeare. 


cline and fall as well as empires ; and 
painting, from this epoch, begins to 
feel the touches of corruption, until 
the conquest of technical difficulties 
is deemed the paramount excellence ; 
subjects are selected, not because 
they are pleasing, but because they 
afford an opportunity for display of 
talent ; ad it becomes the grand 
object of an artist to exhibit himself 
rather than nature. Hence man- 
nerism, and hence the propriety of 
terming the present era the age of 
artists rather than the age of the 
arts. Literature follows the same 
course: in Lord Byron, for instance, 
is not nature every where sub- 
ordinate to self-display? he is his 
own muse, and drawing upon him- 
self for inspiration, needs no other 
Pegasus than his favourite hobby- 
horse—Egotism. Our musical com- 
posers are too busy in exhibiting 
their science to think of pleasing our 
ears: Braham forgets the composer, 
that the singer may manifest his ex- 
ecution; and even our daughters 
when they come from _ boarding- 
school, disdain to recreate us with 
any simple or pathetic melodies, that 
they may dazzle and astonish us 
with the velocity of their fingers in 
rattling through a difficult piece. 
But what has all this to do with 
Soult and his Murillos ?—nothing— 
save that it occurred to me as I was 
crossing the Pont Royal on my way 
to his hotel, and so completely en- 
grossed my attention, that I was 
nearly run over by a_ cabriolet.— 
Having finished my exordium, and 
escaped the wheels, I proceeded to 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and 
turned into the court-yard of Marshal 
Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, in a corner 
of which were four stablemen, too 
busy in tossing up halfpence to be- 
stow even a look upon the visitors. 
Probably, his Grace has often in- 
dulged in a similar recreation, but 
having tossed up his halfpence to 
better account, he has found his way 
into the saloon, and left his compe- 
titors in the stable-yard. A groom 
of the chambers having conducted 
us through that indispensable ap- 
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pendage to eve French mansion, a 
spacious billiard-room, led us to a 
small ante-chamber, where we were 
received with a plain frank courtesy 
by the Marshal,—a middle-sized, 
though somewhat corpulent person- 
age of from fifty to sixty years of 
age, whose dark curling hair rendered 
somewhat conspicuous the bald patch 
in the middle of his head, while his 
sun-burnt complexion accorded well 
with his dark intelligent eye. His 
black stock, plain dark coat, and 
loose blue trowsers, which, capacious 
as they were, could not hide his 
bow-legged form, obviously suggest- 
ed the soldier rather than the cour- 
tier, the Marshal rather than the 
Duke ; though if I had encountered 
such a figure in London, I should 
rather have guessed him to be an 
honest East or West India captain. 
A Frenchman entitled by birth to 
similar rank and fortune would have 
been forward, and vain, and loqua- 
cious, amid his unmerited distinc- 
tions,—but methought upon Soult’s 
countenance there sat an air of re- 
serve, and even awkwardness, in 
doing the honours of his proud man- 
sion, as if he felt conscious that he 
assimilated not well with its magni- 
licence: I could fancy him saying to 
himself—Here I stand, a plain sol- 
dier of fortune, consenting to use 
splendidly the wealth which I have 
acquired, and the greatness which 
has been thrust upon me, but dis- 
daining to adopt in my own person 
any of the fopperies of state. 

Beside him, in a round, light- 
coloured frock-coat descending nearly 
to his feet, stood a tallish thin figure, 
whose matted powdered hair, falling 
over his forehead and ears like the 
sedge of a river-god, seemed to 
render still paler his coarse and 
somewhat sikeadiadeed countenance, 
which bore an expression of habi- 
tual cunning. This was the cele- 
brated Talleyrand. Distrust and 
subtlety appeared lurking in his 
peeping eyes, deep set beneath a con- 
tracted brow ; and though be looked 
sometimes at the pictures, sometimes 
at the visitors, his thoughts were not 
with his looks; his brain was at 
work, but: upon other machinations 
than the criticising of Murillos. How 
different the animated physiognomy 
of that vivacious little baldheaded 
man, whose sparkling black eye de- 
coys your attention from his dilae 


pidated mouth and plain features, as 
it catches with keen enjoyment the 
beauties of art, and points them out 
to others with not less eagerness 
than it discovers them. ‘That is 
Denon, the Egyptian traveller, now 
in his eighty-fifth year, whose whole 
exterior indicates the savant so much 
more than the soldier, that one is 
astonished how he could so far have 
combined the two, as to gallop 
round the ruins of the great temple 
at Luxor in an hour. 

Accompanied by these personages, 
and others of less celebrity, we 
walked through the sumptuous a- 
partments, all decorated in the most 
costly and elegant manner, although 
the gold leaf, as usual in this country, 
had been spread over the cornices, 
and doors, and ceilings, with some- 
what of gilt-gingerbread prodigality. 
In the last room but one we en- 
countered the state bed, of blue em- 
broidered satin, with rich gold fringe 
and decorations, the bedstead em- 
blazoned with gorgeous military tro~ 
phies and devices ; the dogs of the 
fire-places formed so as to represent 
handsome brass mortars; the walls 
painted with martial symbols, and eve- 
ry thing in the same warlike consist- 
ency, except a white marble console, 
on which stood a bust of Louis the 
eighteenth! This incongruity seemed 
to impart its puzzling contradiction 
to my own thoughts. Unable to ac- 
count for the presence of this royal 
personage either in the copy or the 
original, I threw back my mind a 
few years, and found it still more in- 
credible that 1 myself should be 
where I then was, courteously re- 
ceived by personages who were fi- 
guring in our papers as implacable 
and eternal enemies,—and gazing 
upon altar-pieces which were then 
hallowed by the “dim religious light” 
of Spanish cathedrals, or only un- 
curtained that they might receive the 
adoration of kneeling nuns, while sa- 
cred music and symphonious hymns 
floated around them. The past and 
the present refused to amalgamate in 
my reveries—all seemed a waking 
dream—a solecism of fact—a prac- 
tical impossibility—an anomalous 
jumble both of time and place. 

Roused from this abstraction by 
the admiration expressed at Murillo’s 
large painting of the Nativity, I pro- 
ceeded to examine it. Having scarce- 
ly any thing in England but the Cot. 
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tage Girls, Gipsy Boys, and other 
juvenile polissons of this artist, one 
is prepossessed with the idea that he 
could not elevate himself to the 
poetry of painting and the sublime 
of Scriptural illustration ; but if this 
single picture be not sufficient to re- 
move so erroneous an impression, let 
the spectator contemplate the Return 
of the Prodigal Son, by its side ; and 
their combined effect will banish all 
his scepticism. In that of Our Sa- 
vour at the Pool of Bethesda, the 
head of Christ is conceived to have 
realised that almost unattainable 
perfection—a happy union of the di- 
vine and human expression; while 
the Angel appearing to St. Peter in 
his Prison does not lose the celestial 
beauty in the look of sympathising 
earnestness with which he is address- 
ing the saint. Almost all the paint- 
ings are of large dimensions, and in 
excellent preservation ; and not one 
can be scrutinised without a con- 
viction that Murillo’s great teacher 
was Nature. The Fairs and Markets 


[ Aug. 


of his master Juan del Castillio were 
too ignoble for his ambition ; he was 
too poor to go to Italy ; and though 
he had access at Madrid to some otf 
the works of Rubens and Vandyck, 
he was content with neither a pulpy 
Venus, nor a full-ruffed portrait, 
but betook himself to the study of 
the great goddess. Exhibiting none 
of that mannerism, self-display, and 
pedantry to which I alluded in the 
outset, he blends every thing har- 
moniously and naturally; and re- 
membering that the object of his art 
is to please, he lends himself to the 
expression of amiable and tender 
sentiments with a felicity in which 
no artist has exceeded him. Let any 
unprejudiced person proceed from the 
annual exposition of the gaudy and 
theatrical French jes tty at the 
Louvre to Marshal Soult’s gallery of 
Murillos, and he will at once recog- 
nise the superiority of native untu- 
tored genius over the imitative pe- 
dantic efforts of institutions, schools, 
and academies. H. 








SONNETS. 


TO THE SKY-LARK. 


O earttest singer! O care-charming bird ! 

Married to morning by a sweeter hymn 

Than priest e’er chaunted from his cloister dim 
At midnight ; or veil’d virgin’s holier word, 
At sun-rise, or the paler evening heard ;— 

To which of all heaven’s young and lovely Hours, 

That wreathe soft light in hyacinthine bowers, 
Beautiful spirit, is thy suit preferr’d >— 

Inlike the creatures of this low dull earth, 

Still dost thou woo although thy suit be won ; 
And thus thy mistress bright is pleased ever. 

Oh! lose not thou this mark of finer birth ; 

So may’st thou yet live on from sun to sun, 
Thy joy uncheck’d, thy sweet song silent never. B. 


A STILL PLACE. 


Under what beechen shade, or silent oak, 
Lies the mute Sylvan now,—mysterious Pan? 
—Once (while rich Peneus and Ilissus ran 


Clear from their fountains 


)—as the morning broke, 


‘Tis said, the satyr with Apollo spoke, 
And to harmonious strife, with his wild reed, 
Challenged the god, whose music was indeed 

Divine, and fit for heaven.—Each play’d, and woke 
Beautiful sounds to life, deep melodies: 

One blew his pastoral pipe with such nice care 
That flocks and birds all answer’d him ; and one 

Shook his immortal showers upon the air. 
That music hath ascended to the sun ;— 

But where the other ?—Speak! ye dells and trees! Be 





























Denortations from the use of 
strong liquors have been the favourite 
topic of sober declaimers in all ages, 
and have been received with abun- 
dance of applause by water-drinking 
critics. But with the patient him- 
self, the man that is to be cured, un- 
fortunately their sound has seldom 
prevailed. Yet the evil is acknow- 
ledged, the remedy simple. Abstain. 
No force can oblige a man to raise 
the glass to his head against his will. 
"Tis as easy as not to steal, not to 
tell lies. 

Alas! the hand to pilfer, and the 
tongue to bear false witness, have no 
constitutional tendency. These are 
actions indifferent to them. At the 
first instance of the reformed will, 
they can be brought off without a 
murmur. The itching finger is but 
a figure in speech, and the tongue of 
the liar can with the same natural 
delight give forth useful truths, with 
which it has been accustomed to 
scatter their pernicious contraries. 
But when a man has commenced 
sot 

O pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou 
— of stout nerves and a strong 

ead, whose liver is happily un- 
touched, and ere thy gorge riseth at 
the name which I have written, first 
learn what the thing is; how much 
of compassion, how much of human 
allowance, thou may’st virtuously 
mingle with thy disapprobation. 
r rample not on the ruins of a man. 
Exact not, under so terrible a penalty 
as infamy, a resuscitation from a state 
of death almost as real as that from 
which Lazarus rose not but by a mi- 
racle. 

Begin a reformation, and custom 
will make it easy. But what if the 
beginning be dreadful, the first steps 
not like climbing a mountain but go- 
ing through fire? what if the whole 
System must undergo a change vio- 
lent as that which we conceive of the 
mutation of form in some insects ? 
what if a process comparable to flay- 
ing alive be to be gone through ? is 
the weakness that sinks under such 
struggles to be confounded with the 
pertmacity which clings to other 
vices, which have induced no consti- 


tutional necessity, no engagement of 


the whole victim 
Vou VL , body and soul ? 





CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD. 
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I have known one in that state, 
when he has tried to abstain but for 
one evening,—though the poisonous 
potion had long ceased to bring back 
its first enchantments, though he was 
sure it would rather deepen his gloom 
than brighten it,—in the violence of 
the struggle, and the necessity he 
has felt of getting rid of the present 
sensation at any rate, I have known 
him to scream out, to cry aloud, for 
the anguish and pain of the strife 
within him. 

Why should I hesitate to declare, 
that the man of whom I speak is 
myself? I have no puling apology 
to make to mankind. I see them all 
in one way or another deviating from 
the pure reason. It is to my own 
nature alone I am accountable for 
the woe that I have brought upon it. 

I believe that there are constitu- 
tions, robust heads and iron insides, 
whom scarce any excesses can hurt ; 
whom brandy (I have seen them 
drink it like wine), at all events 
whom wine, taken in ever so plenti- 
ful measure, can do no worse injury 
to than just to muddle their facul- 
ties, perhaps never very pellucid. On 
them this discourse is wasted. They 
would but laugh at a weak brother, 
who, trying his strength with them, 
and coming off foiled from the con- 
test, would fain persuade them that 
such agonistic exercises are danger- 
ous. It is to a very different de- 
scription of persons I speak. It is to 
the weak, the nervous ; to those who 
feel the want of some artificial aid to 
raise their spirits in society to what 
is no more than the ordinary pitch of 
all around them without it. This is 
the secret of our drinking. Such 
must fly the convivial board in the 
first instance, if they do not mean to 
sell themselves for term of life. 

Twelve years ago I had completed 
my six and twentieth year. I had 
lived from the period of leaving school 
to that time pretty much in solitude. 
My companions were chiefly books, 
or at most one or two living ones of 
my own book-loving and sober stamp. 
I rose early, went to bed betimes, 
and the faculties which God had given 
me, I have reason to think, did not 
rust in me unused. 

a that time I fell in with 
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some companions of a different or- 
der. They were men of boisterous 
spirits, sitters up a-nights, dispu- 
tants, drunken ; yet seemed to have 
something noble about them. We 
dealt about the wit, or what passes 
for it after midnight, jovially. Of 
the quality called fancy I certainly 
possessed a larger share than my 
companions. Encouraged by their 
applause, I set up for a profest joker! 
I, who of all men am least fitted for 
such an occupation, having, in addi- 
tion to the greatest difficulty which I 
experience at all times of finding words 
to express my meaning, a natural 
nervous impediment in my speech! 

Reader, if you are gifted with 
nerves like mine, aspire to any cha- 
racter but that of a wit. When you 
find a tickling relish upon your tongue 
disposing you to that sort of conver- 
sation, especially if you find a pre- 
ternatural flow of ideas setting in 
upon you at the sight of a bottle and 
fresh glasses, avoid giving way to it 
as you would fly your greatest de- 
struction. If you cannot crush the 
power of fancy, or that within you 
which you mistake for such, divert 
it, give it some other play. Write 
an essay, pen a character or descrip- 
tion,—but not as I do now, with 
tears trickling down your cheeks. 

To be an object of compassion to 
friends, of derision to foes; to be 
suspected by strangers, stared at by 
fools ; to be esteemed dull when you 
cannot be witty, to be applauded for 
witty when you know that you have 
been dull ; to be called upon for the 
extemporaneous exercise of that fa- 
culty which no premeditation can 
give; to be spurred on to efforts 
which end in contempt; to be set on 
to provoke mirth which procures the 
sige hatred; to give pleasure and 
ve pail with squinting malice; to 
swallow draughts of life-destroying 
wine which are to be distilled into 
airy breath to tickle vain auditors ; 
to mortgage miserable morrows for 
nights of madness; to waste whole 
seas of time upon those who pay it 
back in little inconsiderable drops of 
grudging applause,—are the wages 
of buffoonery and death. 

Time, which has a sure stroke at 
dissolving all connexions which have 
no solider fastening than this liquid 
cement, more kind to me than m 
Own taste or penetration, at length 





opened my eyes to the supposed qua- 
lities of my first friends. No trace 
of them is left but in the vices which 
they introduced, and the habits they 
infixed. In them my friends survive 
still, and exercise ample retribution 
for any supposed infidelity that I may 
have been guilty of towards them. 

My next more immediate compa- 
nions were and are persons of such 
intrinsic and felt worth, that though 
accidentally their acquaintance has 
proved pernicious to me, I do not 
know that if the thing were to do 
over again, I should have the cou- 
rage to eschew the mischief at the 
price of forfeiting the benefit. I came 
to them reeking from the steams of 
my late over-heated notions of com- 
panionship ; and the slighest fuel 
which they unconsciously afforded, 
was suflicient to feed my old fires 
into a propensity. 

They were no drinkers, but, one 
from professional habits, and another 
from a custom derived from his fa- 
ther, smoked tobacco. The devil 
could not have devised a more subtle 
trap to re-take a backsliding peni- 
tent. The transition, from gulping 
down draughts of liquid fire to puffing 
out innocuous blasts of dry smoke, 
was so like cheating him. But he is 
too hard for us when we hope to 
commute. He beats us at barter; 
and when we think to set off a new 
failing against an old infirmity, ‘tis 
odds but he puts the trick upon us of 
two for one. That (comparatively) 
white devil of tobacco brought with 
him in the end seven worse than him- 
self. 

It were impertinent to carry the 
reader through all the processes by 
which, from smoking at first with 
malt liquor, I took my degrees through 
thin wines, through stronger wine 
and water, through small punch, to 
those juggling compositions, which, 
under the name of mixed liquors, slur 
a great deal of brandy or other poi- 
son under less and less water conti- 
nually, until they come next to none, 
and so to none at all. But it is hate- 
ful to disclose the secrets of my Tar- 
tarus. 

I should repel my readers, from # 
mere incapacity of believing me, were 
I to tell chen what tobacco has been 
to me, the drudging service which | 
have paid, the slavery which I have 
vowed toit. How, when I have re- 
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solved to quit it, a feeling as of in- 
gratitude has started up ; how it has 
put on personal claims and made the 
demands of a friend upon me. How 
the reading of it casually in a book, 
as where Adams takes his whiff in 
the chimney-corner of some inn in 
Joseph Andrews, or Piscator in the 
Complete Angler breaks his fast upon 
a morning pipe in that delicate room 
Piscatoribus Sacrum, has in a mo- 
ment broken down the resistance of 
weeks. How a pipe was ever in my 
midnight path before me, till the vi- 
sion forced me to realize it,—how 
then its ascending vapours curled, its 
fragrance lulled, and the thousand 
delicious ministerings conversant 
about it, employing every faculty, 
extracted the sense of pain. How 
from illurainating it came to darken, 
from a quick solace it turned to a 
negative relief, thence to a restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction, thence to a 
positive misery. How, even now, 
when the whole secret stands con- 
fessed in all its dreadful truth before 
me, I feel myself linked to it beyond 
the power of revocation. Bone of my 
bone 
Persons not accustomed to exa- 
mine the motives of their actions, to 
reckon up the countless nails that 
rivet the chains of habit, or perhaps 
being bound by none so obdurate as 
those I have confessed to, may recoil 
from this as from an overcharged 
picture. But what short of such a 
bondage is it, which in spite of pro- 
testing friends, a weeping wife, and 
a reprobating world, chains down 
many a poor fellow, of no original 
indisposition to goodness, to his pipe 
and his pot ? 
_ Ihave seen a print after Corregio, 
in which three female figures are mi- 
nistering to a man who sits fast bound 
at the root of atree. Sensuality is 
soothing him, Evil Habit is nailing 
him to a branch, and Repugnance at 
the same instant of time is applying 
a snake to his side. In his face is 
feeble delight, the recollection of past 
rather than perception of present 
pleasures, languid enjoyment of evil 
with utter imbecility to good, a Sy- 
baritic effeminacy, a submission to 
bondage, the springs of the will gone 
down like a broken clock, the sin 
and the suffering co-instantaneous, 
or the latter forerunning the former, 
remorse preceding action—all this 
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represented in one point of time.— 
When I saw this, I admired the won- 
derful skill of the painter. But when 
I went away, I wept, because | 
thought of my own condition. 

Of that there is no hope that it 
should ever change. The waters 
have gone over me. But out of the 
black depths, could I be heard, | 
would cry out to all those who have 
but set a foot in the perilous flood. 
Could the youth, to whom the flavor 
of his first wine is delicious as the 
opening scenes of life or the enter- 
ing upon some newly discovered pa- 
radise, look into my desolation, and 
be made to understand what a dreary 
thing it is when a man shall feel 
himself going down a precipice with 
open eyes and a passive will,—to see 
his destruction, and have no power 
to stop it, and yet to feel it all the 
way emanating from himself; to per- 
ceive all goodness emptied out of 
him, and yet not to be able to forget 
a time when it was otherwise; to 
bear about the piteous spectacle of 
his own self-ruins:— could he see my 
fevered eye, feverish with last night's 
drinking, and feverishly looking tor 
this night’s repetition of the folly ; 
could he feel the body of the death 
out of which I cry hourly with feebler 
and feebler outcry to be delivered,- 
it were enough to make him dash 
the sparkling beverage to the earth 
in all the pride of its mantling temp- 
tation ; to make him clasp his teeth, 


and not undo *em 
To suffer WET DAMNATION to run thro’ 
> | 
em. 


Yea, but (methinks I hear some- 
body object) if sobriety be that fine 
thing you would have us to under- 
stand, if the comforts of a cool brain 
are to be preferred to that state of 
heated excitement which you de- 
seribe and deplore, what hinders in 
your own instance that you do not 
return to those habits from which 
you would induce others never to 
swerve? if the blessing be worth 
preserving, is it not worth recover- 
ing ? 

Recovering !—O if a wish could 
transport me back to those days of 
youth, when a draught from the next 
clear spring could slake any heats 
which summer suns and youthful 
exercise had power to stir up in the 
blood, how gladly would I return to 
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thee, pure element, the drink of 
children, and of child-like holy her- 
mit. In my dreams I can sometimes 
fancy thy cool refreshment purling 
over my burning tongue. But my 
waking stomach rejects it. That 
which refreshes innocence, only makes 
me sick and faint. 

But is there no middle way be- 
twixt total abstinence and the excess 
which kills you?—For your sake, 
reader, and that you may never at- 
tuin to my experience, with pain I 
must utter the dreadful truth, that 
there is none, none that I can find. 
In my stage of habit (1 speak not 
of habits less confirmed—for some of 
them I believe the advice to be most 
prudential) in the stage which I have 
reached, to stop short of that mea- 
sure which is sufficient to draw on 
torpor and sleep, the benumbing apo- 
plectic sleep of the drunkard, is to 
have taken none at all. The pain of 
the self-denial is all one. And what 
thatis, I had rather the reader should 
‘believe on my credit, than know from 
his own trial. He will come to know 
it, whenever he shall arrive at that 
State, in which, paradoxical as it 
may appear, reason shall only visit 
him through intoxication: for it is a 
tearful truth, that the intellectual fa- 
culties by repeated acts of intempe- 
vance may be driven from their or- 
derly sphere of action, their clear 
day-light ministeries, until they shall 
be brought at last to depend, for the 
faint manifestation of their departing 
energies, ope the returning periods 
of the fatal madness to which they 
owe their devastation. The drinking 
man is never less himself than during 
his sober intervals. Evil is so far his 
good.* 

Behold me then, in the robust pe- 
riod of life, reduced to imbecility and 
decay. Hear me count my gains, 
and the profits which I have derived 
from the midnight cup. 

Twelve years ago I was possessed 
of a healthy frame of mind and body. 
1 was never strong, but I think my 
constitution (for a weak one) was 
as happily exempt from the tendency 
to any malady as it was possible to 


—_—— 
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be. I scarce knew what it was to 
ail any thing. Now, except when 
I am losing myself in a sea of drink, 
I am never free from those uneasy 
sensations in head and_ stomach, 
which are so much worse to bear 
than any definite pains or aches. 

At that time I was seldom in bed 
after six in the morning, summer 
and winter. I awoke refreshed, and 
seldom without some merry thoughts 
in my head, or some piece of a song 
to welcome the new-born day. Now, 
the first feeling which besets me, af- 
ter stretching out the hours of re- 
cumbence to their last possible ex- 
tent, is a forecast of the wearisome 
day that lies before me, with a secret 
wish that I could have lain on still, 
or never awaked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has 
much of the confusion, the trouble, 
and obscure perplexity, of an ill 
dream. In the day time I stumble 
upon dark mountains. 

Business, which, though never par- 
ticularly adapted to my nature, yet 
as something of necessity to be gone 
through, and therefore best under- 
taken with cheerfulness, I used to 
enter upon with some degree of ala- 
crity, now wearies, affrights, per- 
plexes me. I fancy all sorts of dis- 
couragements, and am ready to give 
up an occupation which gives me 
bread, from a harassing conceit of 
incapacity. The slightest commis- 
sion given me by a friend, or any 
small duty which I have to perform 
for myself, as giving orders to a 
tradesman, &c. haunts me as a la- 
bour impossible to be - through. 
So much the springs of action are 
broken. 

The same cowardice attends me in 
all my intercourse with mankind. I 
dare not promise that a friend’s ho- 
nour, or his cause, would be safe in 
my keeping, if I were put to the 
expense of any manly resolution in 
defending it. So much the springs 
of moral action are deadened with- 
in me. 

My favourite occupations in times 
past, now cease to entertain. I can 
do nothing readily. Application for 





* When 





poor M 


painted his last picture, with a pencil in one trembling hand 


and a glass of brandy and water in the other, his fingers owed the comparative steadi- 
ness, with which they were enabled to go through their task in an imperfect manner, to 
a temporary firmness derived from a repetition of practices, the general effect of which 


iad shaken both them and him so terribly. 
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ever so short a time kills me. This 
poor abstract of my condition was 
yenned at long intervals, with scarce- 
y any attempt at connexion of 
thought, which is now difficult to me. 

The noble passages which formerly 
delighted me in history or poetic fic- 
tion, now only draw a few weak tears, 
allied to dotage. My broken and 
dispirited nature seems to sink before 
any thing great and admirable. 

I perpetually catch myself in tears, 
for any cause, or none. It is inex- 
pressible how much this infirmity 
adds to a sense of shame, and a ge- 
neral feeling of deterioration. 


These are some of the instances, 
concerning which I can say with 
truth, that it was not always so 
with me. 

Shall I lift up the veil of my weak- 
ness any further? or is this disclo- 
sure sufficient ? 

I am a poor nameless egotist, who 
have no vanity to consult by these 
Confessions. I know not whether I 
shall be laughed at, or heard serious- 
ly. Such as they are, 1 commend 
them to the reader’s attention, if he 
finds his own case any way touched. 
I have told him what I am come to. 
Let him stop in time. Euia. 








ON THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH IN THE YOUNG AND TIE OID. 


Tue child is rich in hope, and 
longs to be a man; the man has his 
treasures in memory, and wishes that 
he had always been achild. We are 
all pleased to look back upon our- 
selves as school-boys, and recall, 
with a mournful tenderness, those 
thoughtless happy days when we 
had masters to iustruct us that we 
were born to suffer and to die, but 
when the feeling was, that we had 
life within us, whose principle was 
enjoyment, and whose duration with- 
out end. Whether our school-days 
are the happiest of our lives is a 
coutested question ; but there can be 
no doubt, I think, as to those of them 
passed out of school. I have no great 
favour, I confess, for masters, and 
cannot conscientiously defend the 
agreableness of lessons, or the plea- 
sing propriety of being flogged for 
not attending to them ; but the play- 
ground ! and the holidays!—no, there 
is nothing like them afterwards.— 
In estimating the happiness of a 
school-boy, people are apt to think 
more of the school than of the boy.— 
He is not happy in consequence of 
being at school, but in spite of it. I 
may incur some disgrace with elderly 
gentlemen, but I shall have all the 
boys on my side, I believe, when I 
admit, absolutely, that school is but 
a dreary place: it is not worse, how- 
ever, than the after-schools in which 
men must learn to toil and suffer ; 
while the boys have an advantage all 
their own, in the unconquerable 
Sportiveness of their age. On this 


ground I am clearly disposed to con- 
clude, that school-days are the hap- 
piest of our lives. 

How beautiful is that law of play- 
fulness, which geverns the youth of 
all created animals! Ilow glorious 
that short-lived era of the blood, 
when school-boys, and puppies, and 
kittens, caper and dance, by a sort 
of instinct, or necessity! This irre- 
sistible gaiety is not the result of 
superior health aud strength: it is 
the exulting spirit of mere life in the 
newly born—an elementary joyous- 
ness, which requires no aid from 
without, which is not excited in them, 
but is a part ofthem. The child, in 
proof of its being, might say, in the 
spirit of the philosopher—I rejoice, 
therefore, I am.—We, whom years 
and knowledge have invested with 
the prerogative of being serious, smile 
at the ecstasies of youthful levity, 
with a sympathy moderated by con- 
tempt. Poor, foolish creature, how 
happy it allows itself tobe! Plea- 
sant enough, we exclaim; but, ah! 
if it knew what was tocome! We 
shake our prophetic heads when we 
see the lambs frisking about us, and 
think of mutton. 

This triumphant sense of life has 
different degrees of duration, accord- 
ing to varieties in moral and consti- 
tutional temperament ; it may give 
way, before its natural period, to 
the shocks of accident ; sometimes it 
is prolonged almost to that term 
which we call our years of discretion 5 
and sometimes it bursts out in brief 
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transports through the gloom and 
the cares of perfect reason and me- 
lancholy maturity. Once in a way, 
in a spring morning, perhaps, a gen- 
tleman of sober habits feels himself, 
on the first taste of the air, very un- 
accountably disposed.—If he be in 
the country, he falls incontinently 
to rolling in the grass, or takes to 
kicking his heels, or tries a short run 
with a jump at the end of it, with 
other caprices of motion, which have 
nothing at all to do with getting on, 
and for which, very likely, he hearti- 
ly despises himself. He is soon re- 
lieved. His habitual feelings, and 
numberless little circumstances of his 
daily experience, are at hand to 
quell his remping vivacity at a mo- 


ment's notice. He feels a twinge of 


the rheumatism, or recollects a bad 
bargain, -and we see no more of his 
jumps. 

lor my part, whenever a fit of this 
sort of coltishness comes upon me, I 
not only indulge in it without remorse, 
but encourage it by all the means 
in my power. Oh! for the secret 
of commanding such a spirit at all 
times! the noble art of going through 
life with a hop and a skip! How 
grievous it is that we cannot always 
be boys; that we cannot grow from 
three teet to six, without an absolute 
change of nature! Lady Mary Wort- 
ley observes, with her usual liveli- 
ness, “ It is a maxim with me, to be 
young as long as one can. There is 
nothing can pay one for that valuable 


ignorance which is the companion of 


youth; those sanguine, groundless 
hopes, and that lively vanity, which 
make up all the happiness of life.— 
To wy extreme mortification, I find 
myself growing wiser and wiser every 
day.” ‘ "Tis folly to be wise,” is 
not a mere conceit. But we can’t 
help it. The most limited experience 
of life is sufficient to dispel the 
charming illusions of ignorance.— 
Every day, from the hour of our 
birth, takes from us some happy 
efror, never to return The fugitive 
enchantments of our swaddling clothes 
are superseded by the frail wonders 
of short coats; these again we are 
soon taught to despise; and so, as 
we live, we are reasoned or ridiculed 
out of all our jocund mistakes, till 
the full-grown man sees things as 
they are, and is just wise enough to 
be miserable. Ah! a Jack-a-lan- 


thorn! At this hour of my sad ma- 
turity, I remember the throb of heart 
with which I used to welcome this 
metaphysical stranger ; how I chuck- 
led and crowed, as my dazzled eye 
followed him through the changeful 
figures of his fantastical harlequin- 
ade.—W hat it was, or how it came, 
it never occurred to me to inquire ; 
it was regarded simply as one of the 
delicious accidents of life, sent on 
purpose to puzzle and to please. 
Soon, however, a tender instructor 
broke in upon my senseless delight, 
and explained to me the cause of the 
phenomenon. From that moment 
the sprightly meteor danced and gam- 
bolled unheeded over my head.— 
Who remembers, without regret, the 
extinction of his thrilling belief on 
the subject of that grim couple in 
Guildhall, Gog and Magog? “ And 
do they really come down?” Why 
ride in a coach, when one is no longer 
convinced that the houses are run- 
ning away after one another on each 
side of us? Who cares for Punch 
when he is nearly certain that he is 
not alive? and what do we gotoa 
play for, after the time when we 
turned to mamma to beg her not 
to let the man stab the lady? And 
then the Man in the moon !—not to 
mention the precision with which you 
absolutely made out his face! Can 
we forget that such things were, and 
can we forgive ourselves that they 
cease to be? 

But if we regret the changes which 
time and knowledge produce in the 
sights and sounds of the physical 
world as they affect our young fan- 
cies, how much more may we grieve 
for those which they establish in our 
moral attributes, our passions, affec- 
tions, loves, and aversions! What 
a cost of honest nature goes to make 
up a gentleman! Talk of teaching 
dogs to dance—what is it, compared 
with the barbarity necessary to make 
aman, in the common sense of the 
term, polite? There is a politeness, 
the gift of nature; but it has many 
awkwardnesses and simplicities of 
feeling, gesture, and carriage, which 
must be removed or refined before it 
will pass current in the commerce of 
genteel life. See the poor _— 
turning out his toes in the stocks ; 
see him under the slow torture of 
elaborating a bow, and then trace 
him throush all the heart-aches of 
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his moral drilling, that system of 
disguising, cramping, twisting, and 
pinching, by which, inside and out, 
body and soul Lord _ us! what 
have we done to deserve all this ? 
The school-boy looks forward with 
rapture to the time when, says he, 
«| shall be my own master.” Idle 
anticipation! His first essay, per- 
haps, as a free agent, is in the criti- 
cal business of love ; his young heart 
burning for the realities of that ten- 
der passion which he has doated on 
in the creations of poetry and ro- 
mance. He is informed, however, 
that he must not love Miss Brown, 
for wliom he is really dying, because 
she‘is only beautiful and amiable— 
he must learn, nevertheless, he is 
told, to love the ugly Miss Jones, 
because she is rich, with the same 
sort of respect for his natural predi- 
lections as was shown when he was 
formerly taught to swallow rhubarb 
without making faces, like a man. 
He has a sincere friendship for an old 
crony of his school days, because he 
admires his talents and honours his 
— ; but he must learn to give 
lim up, or see him at the risk of 
being disinherited, because he is 
wickedly of a family opposite to his 
father in political interests and opi- 
nions. He has a just indignation a- 
gainst a certain patriot who sold his 
conscience for a place; but he must 
learn to treat him with respect, be- 
cause who knows what may happen. 
He is disposed to be on very easy 
terms with an agreeable foreigner 
who falls in his way; but he must 
learn to be shy and distant, because 
nobody knows him: while he must 
g0 premeditatedly to dine with Mr. 
Crump, notorious only for his dull- 
ness, because, in fact, he lives at the 
next door but one, and is an old ac- 
quaintance. He plays at whist, which 
he abhors, lest Mrs. Screw should be 
out of humour ; drinks wine, which 
always makes him ill, because he is 
asked ; goes to bed, when he is not 
sleepy, because it is eleven o'clock ; 
and gets up, when dying for more 
sleep, because it is time to rise ; sits 
shivering with cold; because it is 
June; faints for want of food, be- 
cause dinner is not ready; or eats 
without hunger, because it is ready ; 
sees visitors who only annoy him, 
use they call; and then annoys 








himself and them, because he must 
return their visit ; goes out when he 
would rather be within, because his 
horse is at the door; and stays at 
home when he is longing to be a- 
broad, because it is only noon, and 
nobody goes out till two. And this 
is being his own master. 

No pity for simple nature, straight 
forward will, and comfortable igno- 
rance. Learn—learn—is the cry— 


till we give up all we love, and bear’ 


all we hate. While yet untaught 
and unpractised, how eager are we 
to trust all that smile upon us; to 
give all we can to all that want; to 
love and to hate as the heart directs ; 
to speak what we think, and all we 
think ; to despise all that is despica~ 
ble ; to cherish those that have served 
us ; to love our country for its own 
sake ; and to love religion for God’s 
sake. But alas! what sad havoc do 
instruction and fashion make with 
these native impulses and fresh de= 
sires. Confidence must learn to look 
about her ; charity, to listen to reason 
and to self; love, how to keep a 
house over its head; hate, not to 
make faces; sincerity, to hold its 
tongue; scorn, to be polite; grati- 
tude, to forget ; patriotism, to get a 
place ; and religion, to be a bishop. 

“ Menare but children of a larger 
growth,” might be a high compli- 
ment to human nature—but, unfor- 
tunately, it is not true. If old age 
could be regarded only as a condition 
of ripe infancy, it would be full of 
attraction and endearment; but, 
stampe.i with the impress of the 
world, with all its tricks, its shuffling 
wisdom and callous experience, it no 
more resembles the open soul ef 
childhood, than a sallow and wrink- 
led skin resembles the smoothness, 
and softness, and bloom of its smiling 
face. Once in a century, indeed, one 
meets a man who may seem to make 
out the vision of the poet—one who 
has borne the shock of conflicting in- 
terests and passions, untaught, or at 
least unchanged ; who has pushed 
his way through the crowd of this 
villainous world, and yet, in every 
respect of moral simplicity, still wears 
his bib and tucker and eats with a 
spoon. Such a person makes but a 
bad figure “on Change,” and would 
be out of all decent costume at court. 
He is much too young for the law, 
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and not quite old enough for the 
church. It is not impossible that 
you might find him among the cu- 
rates; but never think of looking for 
him in a wig. I have known one in- 
dividual of this description, and only 
one; a joyous baby of threescore, 
with whom I once went a bird-nest- 
ing in company with his grand-chil- 
dren. It was in a spring morning, 
early, when the dew still sparkled on 
the grass, and all nature was an 
image of youth and freshness. The 
grey head of my companion migit 
he considered a little out of season ; 
but his cheerful eye, his lively talk, 
ani ready laugh, were in perfect 
keeping with the general scene. 
Time had set his mark upon him; 
but, like an old thorn, he blossomed 
to the last. Age had stiffened his 
joints, and hardened his sinews ; but 
his atfections were still full of spring 
and flexibility. He could not exactly 
play at leap-frog ; but he could still 
stand and look on with wonderful 
agility. Ll would not have these con- 
sidered as the happiest instances of 
his childishness. The simpleton, after 
sixty winters, was still warm-heart- 
ed and disinterested ; had still faith 
in the natural kindliness of man; and 
an immoveable conviction, that to do 
good was to be happy, and to be 
happy, the end of his living. He 
was not ignorant of the use and the 
power of money; but somehow or 
other, it was seldom connected in his 
mind with any more dignified asso- 
ciations than bull’s-eyes and sugar- 
balls ; and he never could be brought 
to admit, by any force of calculation, 
that it was a component part of love 
and friendship. He had many other 
peculiarities, which he cherished with 
a reference to his own feelings, rather 
than the opinion of the world. He 
had a shocking habit of laughing at 
grave faces, and at all sorts of gra- 
vities not founded in sincerity. He 
could look sad, and be sad, at a tale 
of distress, and had a laugh always 
ripe for a joke, or even the intention 
ot one; but the artifices of affecta- 
tion, mere physiognomical solemnity, 
or a smile discovering more teeth 
than pleasantry, excited in him no 
kind of emotion. His sister, who, 
in relation to him, was altogether of 
the Autipodes, was perpetually op- 


pressing him with the remark,— 
‘«« Brother, you ought to know better.” 
But, poor man, he never improved— 
like all children he was very impa- 
tient of leading strings, and would 
be running alone though he got 
many a bump on the head for his 
pains. He died, I grieve to say, a 
martyr to a game at nine-pins. 

Such characters, according to my 
observation, are among the rarest in 
the motley crowd of mankind. An 
«¢ old buck,” and an “ old boy,” are 
common phrases; but they apply 
rather to a system of blood and 
juices, than to any moral distinctions. 
A fine “ old hoy,” is one somewhat 
shrunk, perhaps, in the legs, and a 
little protuberant in the belly, but 
active withal—who wears buck- 
skins—is carnivorous,—no flincher 
from the bottle, and can walk up 
stairs without touching the banis- 
ters. I by no means wish to un- 
dervalue the merits of such a per- 
son. It is said of him “ that he 
wears surprisingly well,” as one says 
of a pair of boots; and that, let me 
tell you, is something. The “ old 
hoy,” however, whom I desiderate,,. 
is quite of another description ; he 
would answer better, perhaps, to the 
world’s denomination of an old fool ; 
one whom a knave might cheat, 
or a hypocrite over-reach, somewhat 
more easily than they could practise 
upon other people ; and with whom 
they might have gained all their 
ends, fairly and openly, by trusting 
to that benevolence which was as 
little able to deny as to suspect. The 
Vicac of Wakefield, when he suffered. 
himself in his wisdom and expe- 
rience to be cheated out of his horse 
by the cosmogony man, was cer- 
tainly an old fool. His son Moses 
had the excuse of youth, and the fa- 
talism of his thunder-and-lightning 
great coat—but the great Monoga- 
mist—what shall we say for him > 
This same Vicar, indeed, is a deli- 
cious example, in all respects, of the 
kind of old boy so much the object. 
of my love and respect; and as I 
have mentioned him, I will leave the 
associations inseparable from his 
name to perfect and embellish for 
me the character that I have been 
aiming to illustrate. R. A. 


Defence of Propertius. 


DEFENCE OF THE CLAIMS OF PROPERTIUS, 


TuHere Were a good many choice 
things in The Reflector, a quarterly 
magazine, of which only a few num- 
bers were published. I have, how- 
ever, a quarrel with the essay “ on 
the claims of Propertius.” This un- 
fortunate poet had exclaimed in his 
fine manner (as I presume to call it, ) 


At mihi, quod vivo detraxcrit invida turba, 
Post obitum duplici feenore reddet Honos. 
Omnia post obitum fingit majora vetustas ; 

Majus ab exsequiis nomen in ora venit. 

(El. 1—21, b. 3.) 

What th’ envious herd deny me whilst I live, 

Fame to my ashes shall with interest give ; 

From human ashes breaks a brighter flame, 

And tongues are loud to lend the dead a 

name. 

This prophecy has been verified to 
the letter: but the critic in the Re- 
Jjlector is extremely angry at this. I 
shall take the liberty to contest some 
of his positions. 

One reason of a grudging dislike 
towards the poet of Umbria is the 
overweening Radian entertained by 
most classical readers towards his 
contemporary Tibullus. The praise 
of Propertius is uniformly construed 
into an indirect slur thrown upon 
Tibullus. We are indignantly re- 
minded of the pedantry of courting a 
mistress by eternal allusions to the 
fables of mythology ; and the Re- 
tlector sums up his proofs of the Pro- 
pertian stiffness, and turgidity, and 
hardness, and what not, by an ana- 
thematizing clause, savouring of 
something like the odium theologicum : 
“I shall now conclude, wishing no 
other evil to the friends of Proper- 
tius, than that they may have no re- 
lish for the beauties of Tibullus.” 
This is, to be sure, mightily con- 
clusive. 

_ But why, because I recur some- 
umes to one or two favourite passages 
of Tibullus, must I, to be consist- 
ent, absolutely toss Propertius out of 
my window? In this land of party, 
we can never he allowed to like one 
person or thing but we must hate 
another. A “ good hater,” as John- 
son terms it, seems to be thought sy- 
nonymous with a good patriot, a good 
churchman, a staunch dissenter, a 
sound classical scholar ; and the man 
who loves his species and his books, 


and has, moreover, a fondness for 
crossing his legs in an easy chair by 
the fire, or dangling them over a 
river bank, is sure to place himself in 
the predicament of Candide, who for 
his indifference as to how his mutton 
was drest, provided only it was ten- 
der, drew on himself the sputtering 
reproaches and fisty-cuff expostula- 
tions of two factions. This prose- 
lytizing and damnatory zeal pursues 
you from the library to the exhibition 
room, and erects a court of inquisition 
in the pit of the theatre. If your 
attention is arrested by the strong 
mental power of Rippingille’s pencil, 
you are angrily twitched by the el- 
bow and reminded of Wilkie. If 
you venture to admire the gay bold- 
faced villainy and supple-smooth hy- 
pocrisy of Booth’s Richard, I would 
not answer for your making your es- 
cape through the lobbies without 
being jostled by the people who 
choose to see nobody but Kean. And 
thus it is in books: if you can bear 
to read the tale of Anningail and 
Ajut, you must give up the Vision 
of Mirza: if you confess a par- 
tiality to some passages in the Es- 
say on Man, it is quite clear you 
have no taste for Paradise Lost: if 
you talk of the dramatic vivacity of 
Propertius, then you shall never read 
another line of Tibullus as long as 
you live. 

The “ head and front of offend- 
ing” in Propertius, seems to be that 
he writes elegies in a different man- 
ner from Tibullus. Now this, which 
some think an unanswerable objec- 
tion, I consider as a decisive recome- 
mendation. I am tired out with ex- 
cellence only of one kind. It is in- 
deed affirmed that Propertius pos- 
sesses no excellence of any kind ; but 
this 1 hope to disprove. 

There is a double absurdity in this 
objection. It supposes both that the 
subject of elegy is restricted to an 
effusion of tender sentiment, and that 
the passion which Propertius usually 
describes is precisely similar to that 
felt and described by Tibullus ; or 
that there is but one character of 
passion, and can be but one way of 
describing it. But the Elegy em- 
braces as wide a latitude as the Gre 
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cian Idyll, or the Italian sonnet. It 
bends itself to invective as well as 
eulogy ; to reproach as well as sup- 
plication. Propertius indulges in 
strokes of satire, and gives way to 
impulses of resentment, much more 
frequently than Tibullus. To object 
that his style is less easy and flowing, 
is to censure him for adapting his 
language and rhythm to the sen- 
timent and to the occasion. The 
critic’s designation of the verses of 
Propertius as “ frigid,” is as com- 
plete a misnomer as ever was ha- 
zarded in the spirit of sweeping dog- 
matical censure. ‘They are often 
caustic, indignant, acrimonious, phi- 
losophically and morally vitupera- 
tive; they are not therefore frigid. 
Let us take an instance or two. 

How spirited is the following com- 
plaint of his mistress’s capricious cu- 
pidity! (£/. 24, 11, b. 2.) 

Et mod6 pavonis caude flabella superbe 

Et manibus dura frigus habere pila : 

Et cupit iratum talos me poscere eburnos, 

Quique nitent Sacra vilia dona via : 
Ah! peream, si me ista movent dispendia : 

verum 

Fallaci domine jam pudet esse jocum. 


She'll now a gaudy peacock fan demand, 
Or the hard crystal ball, to cool her hand ; 
For ivory dice with teazing coil entreat, 
And tawdry baubles of th’ accursed street; 
Ah ! let me die if I regard the cost ; 

To be a jilt’s diversion shames me most. 


In such quotations as I shall have 
occasion to make, I shall transcribe 
the Latin text at full, that the ori- 
ginal may not suffer from any in- 
adequacy in the translation. 

The taunt which he throws at his 
mistress, in allusion to a pretor who 
had supplanted him in her good 

aces, has a bitterness of irony which 
is any thing but frigid. 


Quare, si sapis, oblatas ne desere messes, 
Et stolidum pleno vellere carpe pecus. 
Deinde, ubi consumto restabit munere pau- 

per, 
Dic, alias iterum naviget IMyrias. 
(El. 16, 7, b. 2.) 


Then if you're wise the tempting harvest 


reap ; 
Shear to the quick; fleece, fleece the sim- 


le sheep ; 
And when the pauper fool stands bare, 
“ pursue 
Your » friend !—the provinces !— 
san § 99 


The verse in which he lashes Cyn- 
thia’s avarice, 


[Aug. 


Semper amatorum ponderat ila sinus. 
(Ibid. 12.) 


She weighs the merits of her lover's purse : 


has a sarcastic pithiness peculiarly 
hisown. This brevity of expression 
is often the vehicle of pregnant re- 
flection: as in the close of an easy 
and natural passage, where he blames 
himself for being the slave of an in- 
glorious attachment. 


Tot jam abiére dics, cim me nec cura 
theatri, 
Nec tetigit campi; nec mea Musa juvat : 
Ah pudeat, certé pudeat: nisi forte (quod 
aiunt) 
Turpis amor surdis auribus esse solet. 
(El. 16, 33, b. 2.) 
So many days are gone, and I in vain 
Would haunt the ring, the stage, or pen 
the strain ; 
Where is thy blush ?—but shameful pas- 
sion still 
Stoppeth the ears, conjure it as you will. 


Of this concise sententiousness nu- 
merous single verses might be cited 
from his works, many of which take 
the shape of apophthegms: such as 


Una sit et cuivis femina multa mala. 

(El. 25, 48, 2.) 
Nullus liber erit, si quis amare volet. 

(El. 23, 24, 2.) 
Siqua venit serd, magna ruina venit. 

(El. 25, 28, 2.) 
A single woman is a troop of ills. 


Who choose to love, choose never to be 
free. 


Slow comes the ruin, mightier is the fall. 


This axiomatic condensation of 
thought and language is not a mark 
of “ contemptible mediocrity.” 

Sudden and unlooked-for turns of 
feeling, and the transition from a 
tone of seeming acquiescence or com- 
pliment to passionate accusation, are 
commonly characteristic of this poet’s 
style and manner, and are not easil 
reducible under the class of “ dul- 
ness:” thus in detailing Cynthia’s 
pleas for leaving Rome. 


Scilicet umbrosis sordet Pompeia columnis 
Porticus, aulawis nobilis A ttalicis : 
Et creber platanis pariter surgentibus ordo, 
Flumina sopito queque Marone cadunt ; 
Et leviter Nymmphis tota crepitantibus urbe, 
Quum subitd Triton ore recondit 
(El. 32, 11, b. 2-) 


Yes—Pompey’s shadowy colonnade, in- 
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The planes in thickening alley rising tall, 

And Maro slumbering to the river's fall ; 

The Naiad statues ringing far and wide, 

And Triton spouting from his trump the 
tide : 


in which elegant lines he artfully 
diminishes the plausibility of her pre- 
tence by heightening the beauties of 
the city ; but throwing off the mask 
with a start of sudden anger, he ex- 
claims abruptly, 


Falleris !—ista tui furtum via monstrat a- 
moris 3 
Non urbem, demens! lumina nostra, 


fugis. (Lbid. 17.) 
Thou mock’st thyself!—thy road detects 
thee: fly! 


But not from Rome, fond wretch !—’tis 
from this searching eye. 


I have no hesitation in challenging 
a finer example of bantering resent- 
ment and irrepressible jealousy, not 
in Tibullus only, but in every poet of 
antiquity, be he who he may. 

With what spirit, yet with what 
elegance, he pours his execrations 
on the jewels with which he sup- 
poses his mistress to have been cor- 
rupted ! 


Sed quascumque tibi vestes, quoscumque 
smaragdos, 
Quésve dedit flavo lumine chrysolithos, 
Hee videam rapidas in vanum ferre pro- 
cellas, 
Que tibi terra, velim, qua tibi fiat aqua. 
(£1. 16, 43, b. 2.) 


But may his gifts, vest, emerald, chrysolite 
Of yellow lustre, in thy very sight 

Be whirl'd on storms along the void of skies, 
Be changed to clay or water in thine eyes : 


and with how much of the true feel- 
ing of a poet he takes advantage of a 
passing thunder storm! 


Vidistin’ toto sonitus percurrere ceelo ? 
Fulminaque etherea desiluisse domo ? 
Non hae Pleiades faciunt neque aquosus 

Orion, 
Nec sic de nihilo fulminis ira cadit. 
(Ibid. 49.) 


Mark’st thou yon sounds run rattling 
through the sky ? 

Saw’st thou the flash leap down from ather’s 
canopy ? 

Of moist Orion's stars—of Pleiads dream— 

Thou art the cause—for thee the angry 


gleam. 


If I am not mistaken, the reader 
will remark in these passages a vi- 


gour and elocution above the level of 
the mere amatory elegy. I shall see 
lect one or two additional proofs of 
similar qualities. 

The following is his indignant re 
probation of licentious pictures. 


Que manus obscanas depinxit prima ta- 
bellas, 
Et posuit casta turpia visa domo ; 
IiJa puellarum ingenuos corrupit ocellos, 
Nequitiaque suz noluit esse rudes ; 
Ah! gemat in terris, istA qui protulit arte 
Jurgia sub tacité condita letitia. 
Non istis olim variabant tecta figuris. 
Tum paries nullo crimine pictus erat. 
Sed non immerito velavit aranea fanum, 
Et mala desertos occupat herba Deos. 
(£1. 6, 27, b. 2.) 


The hand that traced on tablets wanton 
flames, 

And blazon’d modest roofs with pictured 
shames, 

That hand made artless minds too dearly 
wise, 

And sear’d th’ ingenuous shame of virgin 
eyes. 

Te sorrow on his head ! whose painted snare 

Ilid with mute joys the ravings of despair £ 

Not thus were checker’d our ancestral halls, 

Nor crime was imaged on the blushing walls. 

Thus then the spider weaves in heaven's 
abode, 

And the rank herbage choaks the courts of 
God. 


I need scarcely observe that, in the 
above extract, the moral dignity of 
the sentiment is fully equal to the 
force and delicacy of the expression : 
yet this is the writer in whom the 
critic of the Reflector can see only 
*‘ abominable obscenity.” For the 
occasional prostitution of his powers 
to the adorning of vulgar profligacy 
and sensual enslavement of mind I 
offer no defence: but why is this 
unhappy imputation on gentile ge- 
nius to rest individually on Proper- 
tius? It was the reproach of the 
manners, rather than the man; and 
the virulence of censure does not 
seem very consistent in the mouth of 
that critic, who in the same breath 
gives vent to lamentations that any 
thing of Catullus should have beea 
lost. 

The ideas in his prophecy of im~ 
mortality were common to the Ro- 
man writers, but I question whether 
either Ovid or Horace —— 50 
nearly to sublimity as the despised 
and reviled Propertius. 
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Fortunata, meo si qua es celebrata libello ; 
Carminaerunt forma tot monumenta tue. 
Nam neque Pyramidum sumtus ad sidera 
ducti, 
Nec Jovis Elwi celum imitata domus, 
Nec Mausolei dives fortuna sepulcri, 
Mortis ab extrema conditione vacant : 
Aut illis famma aut imber subducet ho- 
nores ; 
Annorum aut ictu pondera victa ruent ; 
At non, ingenio quwsitum, nomen ab wvo 
Excidet: ingenio stat siné morte decus 
(El. 2, 17, b. 3.) 


O happy nymph! to whom my page is lent, 

Each verse shall be thy beauty’s monu- 
ment : 

The pyramid star-crown'd, the fane of Jove 

Whose dome expanding mocks heav'n’s arch 
above, 

The mausoleum's sumptuous pile—yea, all 

One lot awaits, one common funeral. 

Lightnings shall strike ; rains wash their 
pomp away ; 

Ages in dust the ponderous ruin lay ; 

But genius drops not from the roll of time, 

Stands o’er the wrecks of death, and shares 
th’ eternal prime. 


We may now, I think, appreciate 
the justice of the Reflector’s obser- 
vation, that the reported recommen- 
dation of Mecenas, the undertaking 
of an epic poem, was too ridiculous 
to be any thing but a mauvaise plat- 
sunterie: and that if Propertius had 
attempted the epopora, he would have 
“* furnished a consolation for modern 
genius, in enabling them to say, that 
a Roman nobleman could write as 
sillily as an English knight.” (Sir Ri- 
chard Blackmore.) The Reflector sup- 
poses a line in Propertius, implying 
that “ in love a single verse of Mim- 
nermus avails more than the whole 
ot Homer,” was the “ real origin of 
the opinion that Propertius would 
have been an excellent epic poet ;” 
his disclaiming epic verse, as unsuit- 
able to amatory purposes, leading to 
the idea that he could have employed 
it had he chosen. I think I have 
already shown that a much better 
ground might be laid in the power of 
thought, the splendour of fancy, and 
the vehemence of expression, which 
are continually breaking out in the 
love-elegies of this poet. 

On this sentiment of Propertius, 
the critic in the Reflector falls rather 
testily, but it is surely very true, 
allowing for poetic hyperbole. What 
he says of “the utter falsity of the 
idea,” inasmuch as he could “ pro- 


duce innumerable passages of the 
softest delicacy and tenderness from 
Homer,” is just nothing to the pur- 
pose. Such passages are only inci- 
dental to epic poetry ; they do not 
form its essential character. So in 
exposing what he thinks an absurdity 
in Gravina, who speaks of Tibullus 
as “replete with sweetness, grace, 
tenderness, passion, purity, and ele- 
gance,” and assigns to Propertius 
‘novelty of expression, a truly ly- 
rical fancy, and a fitness for great 
subjects,” he smartly rejoins, “ he 
would have been an excellent epic 
poet, because it is an understood 
thing that in this higher species of 
poetry we never look for grace, or 
tenderness, or passion, or purity, or 
any such minor and trivial orna- 
ments.” To this it is obvious to re- 
ply, that the sweetness and grace of 
a love-clegy are not the sweetness 
and grace appropriate to an epic 
poem. 

The critic seems to imagine that 
“ novelty of expression” can only 
mean either new words or new com- 
binations: this is to limit the phrase, 
and contract the encomium: I un- 
derstand by the words, that colour- 
ing which diction imbibes from the 
conceptions of an original mind. 
Though the Reflector is “ utterly at 
a loss to discover whence a critic of 
the present day can determine whe- 
ther the expressions of any particular 
author were new or customary— 
whether they were part of the vulgar 
currency of poetical phraseology, or 
were produced fresh from the mint of 
the poet’s genius,” I confess, without 
pretending to peculiar sagacity, that 
I do not feel myself thus utterly at a 
loss, so long as the poets contem- 
porary with Propertius are open to 
my perusal. Who can doubt whe- 
ther the expressions of the following 
exquisite passage were peculiar to 
the poet? 





Fera Galatea sub Etna 
Ad tua rorantes carmina flexit equos. 


(El. 2. 7, b. 3.) 


Beneath wild Etna to thy warbling reeds 
The sea-nymph hush'’d rein’d back her 
dripping steeds. 


But this critic, equally unhappy when 
he praises as when he censures, se- 
lects as the “only merit” which 
Propertius possesses, (and this he 
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takes care to tell us was “ the merit 
of his age” rather than his own) the 
“correctness and even harmony of 
his versification:” whereas to even 
harmony few poets have less preten- 
sions: few have more to richness and 
selectness of diction. ‘To the charge 
of obscurity I shall say nothing ; for 
every writer remarkable for origi- 
nality and boldness of language is 
taunted with obscurity. When the 
imputation is extended to entire ele- 
gies, however, it is proper to remind 
the objector of the confusion of the 
copies, and the frequent ingraftment 
of one elegy on another; and as to 
the “ desultory manner,” objected 
by Dr. Jortin, (who, we are told, 
“ wrote himself excellent Latin 
verses,” as if the writing Latin verses 
constituted a man a judge of Latin 
poetry, or as if the best modern Latin 
verses might not have been indited 
by the va/et of Propertius) the pas- 
sionate transitions, which I have be- 
fore instanced, are among the most 
striking beauties of this author. 


Chez lui un beau desordre est un effet de 
l'art. 


His grand disorder speaks his matchless art. 


The Reflector is, however, most 
angry with Gravina’s observation ; 
“‘ perhaps there is more nature in Ti- 
bullus ;” and I am about to stand 
convicted in his eyes of “ being 
either a man of wretched taste, or 
an ignorant one, who presumes to 
talk of what he does not understand,” 
by doubting the fact. This remark 
brings me at once to what might, 
after all, be considered as the only 
proper point of comparison between 
Propertius and Tibullus ; the expres- 
sion of tender sentiment. 

The pedantry of Propertius is al- 
ways taken for granted ; and is ad- 
duced as incontrovertible proof of his 
deficiency in the description of na- 
tural passion. ‘“ Open Propertius in 
any place,” remarks this critic, “ and 
you will find that he cannot pay a 
common compliment to his mistress, 
except, like a lawyer, he ransack an- 
tiquity for some precedent or case in 
point. Is she * yellow-haired, and 
are her hands long?’ Such was Mi- 
nerva. Is she *¢ six feet high with- 
out her shoes?’ (a burlesque mney 
of the common characteristic of Gree 
and Roman beauty, maxima toto cor- 
pore,) so was Ischomache Lapi- 





the genus heroine. See Elegy 2, 
book 2. Is he jealous of his ris- 
tress, because her mother or sister 
kissed her, or for some reason equally 
substantial? Why then he is as mad 
—not as a March hare, or a dog in 
July—but precisely as the furious 
Centaurs were, who flourished some 
dozen centuries before his time.” E). 
6, b. 2. 

Whether the simile of a “ dog in 
July” would have been more poetical 
than a comparison which brings be- 
fore the imagination one of the wild 
adventures of heroic fable, I shall not 
stay to inquire; and it is scarcely 
worth while to notice the inaccuracy 
of this statement ; for the poet is not 
comparing his own madness to that 
of a Centaur, but illustrating the ill 
effects of female inconstancy by the 
height of frenzy to which it is ca- 
pable of inflaming the passions. The 
proper answer to all this ludicrous 
style of cavil is, that to call such 
‘* allusions to ancient fable” “ futile 
and superfluous,” is not to prove 
them so. This is to criticise an an- 
cient author by modern rules, and to 
forget that what in a modern writer 
might be pedantic, would be natural 
and becoming in a Roman poet. We 
might as well say of the graceful 
comparison of Dido to Diana, on the 
banks of the Erimanthus— (which 
Virgil, by the bye, from whom Pro- 
pertius is accused of stealing, stole 
from Homer), “ Did Dido look six 
feet in her stockings? So did Diana, 
when dancing a quadrille with her 
nymphs.” 

The pedantic and unnatural man- 
ner of Propertius is argued from his 
mythological learning, as if his poems 
contained nothing else; whereas it 
is merely the ornament of his style ; 
his source of illustration; his ma- 
chinery. Does Tibullus himself, of 
whose nature and unaffected ease we 
hear so much, confine his invention 
within the limits of every-day inci- 
dent? certainly not. On most occa- 
sions he has recourse to pastoral oc- 
cupations, and takes care to remind 
us, that the “ beautiful Apollo fed 
the bulls of Admetus.” El. 3, b. 2. 
I, for one, perceive more spirit and 
variety in the diversified illustrations 
of Propertius, who manages his store 
of legendary tradition with much 
poetic effect, and strikes the fancy 
with surprising or affecting incidenta, 
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would talk out of character, if he 

romised to turn up clods or carry 
louie in his bosom. He would find 
more natural food for meditation in 
the romantic adventure of Milanion. 


many of which have formed the sub- 
ject of Grecian tragedy, and which 
are ingeniously conceived to warn 
his mistress of the dangers of cruelty 
or faithlessness, and to paint the 
consequences of amorous despair. 
The everlasting pastoralities of Ti- 
bullus, I am free to say, are some- 
what tiresome; and it is a rather 
trying exercise of my credulity to 
suppose a Roman gentleman goading 
oxen, and trimming vines like a vin- 
tager. In this particular, Propertius, 
who is accused of being forced, and 
stiff, and affected, is really more na- 
tural; and his beautiful elegy on 
Cynthia's retiring into the country, 
while abounding with fresh and well- 
selected images of rural scenery, has 
no allusion but to employments 
which a lady of Rome and her lover 
might consistently adopt. El. 19, b. 2. 

Sheep and goats, however, supply 
an inadequate topic of allusion for 
the sort of passion which Propertius 
is usually occupied with describing. 
If he has less amenity in his style 
than Tibullus, he has also less soft- 
ness in his sentiments; and as the 
harsh and disconnected manner which 
has been charged upon him is but 
the natural dress of jealous irritation, 
and the fits and starts of contending 
emotions, so the field of adventure 
opened to him in heroic fable formed 
# more appropriate machinery for his 
powers than the scenes of pastoral 
life. ‘The sensitiveness and excitabili- 
ty of his temperament are powerfully 
drawn in his own confession. The 


passage is also a master-piece of 


graphical painting, exercised on the 
familiar subject of a lady sitting in 
the theatre : 


Interea nostri querunt sibi vulnus ocelli, 
Candida non tecto pectore si qua sedet ; 
Sive vagi crines puris in frontibus errant, 
Indica quos medio vertice gemma tenet ; 
Que si forté aliquid vultu mihidura negarat, 
Frigida de tota fronte cadebat aqua. 
(El. 22, 7, b. 2.) 
My wandering eyes now court their wound, 
if there 
Some damsel sit, her dazzling bosom bare: 
O'er her pure brow if mazy ringlets rove, 
And India’s jewel grasps the tressed tier 
above ; 
Then should her stern cold look some boon 
refuse, 
From all my forehead start the chilling dews. 


A lover of this tremblingly acute 
sensibility and impetuosity of feeling 





Nam modo Partheniis amens errabat in 
antris, 
That et hirsutas ille videre feras. 
Ille etiam, Hylei percussus vulnere rami, 
Saucius Arcadiis rupibus ingemuit. 
(£1. 1. Ll. b. 1) 
Witless he ranged Parthenian dens, and 
went 
To look on shaggy beasts in dreariment ; 
Smote by the Centaur’s branch he rued the 
wound ; 
Arcadia’s rocks dispers’d his groans around. 


But does the whole elegy consist of 
only historic examples ? 

At vos, deduct quibus est fallacia lune, 
Et labor in magicis sacra piare focis ; 
En agedum domine mentem convertitc 

nostra, 

Et facite illa meo palleat ore magis : 
Tuncego crediderim vobis, et sidera et amnes 

Posse Cytezis ducere carminibus. 

(bid. 19.) 
Deceivers! ye that drag the moon to earth, 
And act devotions on a magic hearth ; 
Come now and turn my mistress’ heart of 
stone, 
And blanch her cheek with paleness like 
my Own ; 
I'll then believe that rivers rush along, 
And stars shoot headlong to your Colchian 
song. 

After this fine taunting invocation 
of the pretended power of magic to 
inspire his mistress with a sympa- 
thetic passion, we have this animated 
burst of resentment and despair : 


Ferte per extremas gentes, et ferte per undas, 
Qua non ulla meum femina norit iter! 
(1bid, 29.) 
Let me to farthest realms and oceans fly, 
Where none of that false sex may track me 
with her eye. 


If this be not nature, I must sup- 
pose it to be meant that nature con-, 
sists in tame and obvious sentiments, 
conveyed in common-place language. 

In the 13th elegy, v. 43, second 
book, there occurs a double allusion 
to historic and mythological tradi- 
tion. Let the reader judge how far 
these allusions are unnatural in a Ro- 
man poet, and how far they inter- 
fere with the genuine expression of 
feeling and melancholy tenderness. 
Atque utinam primis animam me ponerc 

cunis 
Jussisset queyis de tribus una soror ! 
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Nam qué tam dubia servetur spiritus hora ? 
Nestoris est visus post tria sacla cinis. 
Sj tam longeva minuisset fata senecte 
Gallicus Iliacis miles in aggeribus, 
Non ille Antilochi vidisset corpus humati, 
Diceret aut, **O mors! cur mihi sera 
venis ?”’ 

Tu tamen amisso nonnunquam flebis amico: 
Fas est preteritos semper amare viros. 
Testis, quem niveum quondam percussit, 

Adonis, 
Venantem Idalio vertice durus aper. 

Tlic formosum flevisse paludibus ; illuc 
Diceris effusa tu, Venus, isse coma : 
Sed frustra mutos revocabis, Cynthia, ma- 

nes ; 
Nam mea quid poterunt ossa minuta loqui ? 
Oh had a fatal sister cut the thread, 
And for the cradle made the grave my bed ! 
What boots the breath saved for a doubtful 
ear ? 
Three ages Nestor lived—his dust is here. 
If in the Trojan trench the soldicr’s rage 
Had snapt the fated limit of his age, 
He had not look’d upon his buried son, 
Nor cried, ** Oh Death ! when will my days 
be run ?” 
Soon o’er thy lover shall thy tears be shed, 
Love still may burn for the departed dead. 
Witness Adonis, in whose limbs of snow 
The fell boar flesh’d his fang on Ida’s brow. 
The marshes rang with her laments: yes, 
there 
Went Venus weeping with herscatter’d hair. 
But thou wilt call my silent ghost in vain : 
These crumbling bones—ah ! can they speak 
again ?— 


I shall add only one other instance 
of this sea total “* want of delicacy, 
and softness, and pathos.” 


Sidera sunt testes et matutina pruina, 
Et furtim misero janua aperta mihi, 
Te nihil in vita nobis acceptius unquam, 
Nune quoque eris, quamvis sis inimica 
mihi. (El. 9, 41, b. 2.) 
The stars bear witness, the hoar dews of morn; 
The door unbarr’d by stealth to me who 
am thy scorn, 
That life had nothing dearer to my heart, 
Nor has—nor has, unfriendly as thou art ! 


Whether this passage comes under 
the description of “ a pedantic roun- 
delay” I leave to be decided by 
him who has ever been in love. Such 
is the writer of whom the critic in the 
Reflector asserts, that “ his frigid 
verses deserve no other notice from 
the ladies, than to cool their irons or 
curl their hair.” 

I think sufficient proofs have been 
collected to show, that the judgment 
which was passed on Propertius, in re- 
ference to the indications in his works 
of a genius superior to mere amatory 


poetry, was correct; that while he has 
more instances of ingenious thought, 
and of sublime diction than Tibullus, 
his expression of passion, though dif. 
ferent in manner, is equally true to 
nature ; and that he is by no means 
deficient in those little turns of deli- 
cate affection, of the praise of which 
I am far from wishing to deprive Ti- 
bullus. 

But what says antiquity >—The 
critic in the Reflector cannot object 
to this appeal; for he has doubted 
the claim of Propertius to the merit 
of having enriched the Roman lan- 


guage, on the score of the silence of 


ancient authors, and has urged that 
with respect to Horace, “‘ we have 
the authority of antiquity to assert 
with boldness, that he adorned his 
diction with new and happy combi- 
nations.” Now we have also the aus 
thority of antiquity to assert with 
boldness, that while to some “ Ti- 
bullus appeared the most terse and 
elegant,” others preferred Proper- 
tius; Quintilian, b. 10, no. 512; and 
that instead of being an author of 
*‘ contemptible mediocrity,” or of 
** about an equal rank with the Shef- 
fields and Halifaxes of English poe- 
try,” he was in fact a leading poet, 
and an established classic ; and that 
by the acknowledgment of poets of 
merit coetaneous with him, and pos- 
terior to him. Ovid, in his Tristia, 
el. 10, b. 4, mentions him in terms 
of friendly admiration. 


Swpé suos solitus recitare Propertius ignes, 
Jure sodalitii qui mihi junctus erat. 

To me Propertius would recite his flames, 

My friend by intimacy’s closest claims. 


He afterwards classes him in the 
list of eminent poets. 


Et tenuit nostras numerosus Horatius aures, 
Dum ferit Ausonia carmina culta lyra : 
Virgilium vidi tantim ; nec amara Tibullo 
Tempus amicitia fata dedere mee. 
Successor fuit hic tibi, Galle: ProrpeRTIUS 
illi : 
Quartus ab his serie temporis ipse fui. 
(Trist. El. 10, b. 4.) 


The varied Horace would my ear detain, 

Fitting to Latium’s lyre his cultured strain ; 

Virgil 1 could but see ; and, born too late, 

Tibullus’ friendship too was grudged by 
Fate: 

He Gallus track’d ; Propertius him; and 
mine 

The name in fourth degree, which closed 
the line. 
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He means the fourth of the series 
of amatory poets. 

And again, in excusing himself to 
Augustus for the licentiousness of his 


And Martial, who, living later, can. 
not be regarded as biased by the 
partiality of friendship, exclaims, — - 


Cynthia, FACUNDI carmen juvenile * Pro- 


amatory poems, by the example of PERTI, 
celebrated writers, as Catullus, Cal- Accepit famam, nec minus ipsa dedit. 
vus, Cornificius, Hortensius, Gallus, 


and Tibullus, he ranks Propertius CyMthia, the smooth Propertius’ youthful 


i die flame, 
wi em. Received and gave the glory of a name. 
Invenies eadem blandi precepta Properti. I leave these authorities of anti- 


oko » 
(Trist. b. 2.) quity to outweigh the hard words of 


You'll find the soft Propertius teach the the Reflector. 
same, AN IDLER. 





* The elegics, of which Cynthia was the theme, were not, in his opinion, the verses 
of an old mumbling poetaster of 75. The sneering remark of the Reflector, that he 
** continued to write elegies till the above venerable age,”’ seems grounded on the obser- 
vation of Vulpius: ‘* fortasse ultimam senectutem exegit in studiis illis ;” but Barthius 
calculates that Propertius died in about his thirty-eighth year. Propertii vita per annos 
digesta, 








THE MARINER'S SONG 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 


1. 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast ; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


2. 


© for a soft and gentle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free— 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


3. 


There's tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud ; 

And hark the music, mariners, 
The wind is piping loud ; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 
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AN INQUIRY WHY CANDLES INVARIABLY BURN BLUE 
IN THE PRESENCE OF A GHOST. 


O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me ! 
The lights burn blue—is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold tearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 


Turis mysterious subject has ex- 
ercised the faculties of some of the 
world’s most erudite scholars and 
profound thinkers. ‘The learned Ger- 
man Blumenbergius,* after main- 
taining that candles derive their name 
from Candaules, King of Lydia, who 
first made use of them when he 
showed his wife unattired to his mi- 
nister Gyges, for which he lost his 
crown and life, enters into a scholastic 
but somewhat far-fetched argument, 
to prove that, as that monarch was 
a great magician, and in habits of 
frequent intercourse with ghosts and 
spectres, he endued his candles with 
this inexplicable property, that he 
might learn the approach of his su- 
pernatural visitants. Suetonius, how- 
ever, t who took his name from the 
circumstance of his being a tallow- 
chandler, on which trade he has left 
a learned treatise, altogether derides 
this solution as fantastical and vain, 
asking very pertinently why this 
ghost-indicating quality, even if ori- 
ginally imparted, should have de- 
scended to posterity ; and proceeds 
to argue first—that the colour as- 
sumed is not blue but purple, such 
being the proper translation of the 
aucient word purpureus; and second- 
ly, that this being the colour sacred 
to kings and bishops, the number of 
those personages in the lower regions 
may have so saturated the air with 
purple, that all revisitors of our 
purer atmosphere give it out, like 
a halo, and impart its hue more par- 
ticularly to the lights that surround 
them. This seems to me a fond 


Shakspeare. 


conceit, and moreover savouring ot 
the same illiberality that made Barry 
so prodigal of stars, garters, and 


mitres, when painting his scene of 


Judgment for the Arts and Sciences 
in the Adelphi. 

Certain mysterious ignes fatui al- 
ways assume spontaneously a bluish 
tint. In the Pyritegium, or Curfew 
Act, passed by the Conqueror, is the 
following exceptive clause :—* Hoc 
nonobstante liceat ut Gulielmus de 
Wispo, alias Johannes de Lanterna, 
det lucem ceruleam quocunque quo- 
tiesque vellet.”{—<* Be it enacted 
nevertheless, that Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
alias Jack-o’-Lanthorn, have permis~ 
sion to show his blue light whereso- 
ever and whensoever he will.”— 
Whence we learn, that so early as 
the Conquest this was the prevalent 
colour of all supernatural flames, and 
that they were specially exempte« 
from the jurisdiction of extinguisher 
or snuffers. Swift, in a note on his 
lines— 


This squire he dropp’d his pen full soon. 
While as the lights burnt bluely,— 


hazards a conjecture, that as none 
but the ghosts of the wicked re- 
appear, and candles, if properly 
made, are themselves wick-ed, there 
may be some secret sympathy or 
affinity between them ; in support ot 
which hypothesis he affirms, that 
they give out generally a faint blue 
whenever there is a thief in them. 
He asserts also, plausibly enough, 
that there may be a visual deception 
produced by the prevalent expecta- 





* De Bluit. Candel. vide Joseph Drippinginus in his Talamon Ajax. Chronic. in 
Edit. Georg. Homedida. Seriem Godoliw Tradit. Hebraic. Corpus Paradoseon Titulo 


Dips. c. 1. § 8 


+ Vide Suet. de Spect. et Apparit. lib. 4. cap. 2. where he strenuously avers in op- 
— to Blumenbergius, that candles came originally not from Lydia but from 

reece, and were dedicated to Pan by the Dryopes; whence, probably, our recipient 
of fat intended for candles is termed dripping-pan. 


+ Vide Hawkins’s Brief Abridgment of ie Statutes. Folio, vol. 171, p. 14,129. 


Vor. VI. 
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tion of this coloured light; that no- 
thing is so varying or uncertain as 
the hues which the same object as- 
sumes to different optics; that men 
seem to take a perverse delight in 
confounding the whole theory of 
colours, as one sees constantly writ- 
teu up over various shops—Gnrey, 
greengrocer,—Brown, blacksmith,— 
Brack, whitesmith,— Scar.er, blue- 
maker, &c.; while Nature herself 
has given us the cameleon as a 
puzzle; and has so confused one of 
our field-fruits in its progress to ma- 
turity, that we may say with strict 
regard to truth, “ All blackberries 
are either white or red when they are 
green, (i.c. unripe.)* Men more- 
over,” he acutely remarks, “ never 
see spectres except when they are in 
a fit of the blue-devils, which may 
impart their tone to surreunding 
objects; aud that blue-devils are su- 
perinduced by the parties getting 
into hot water, which circumstance 
alone may account for a change of 
hue as violent as it produces on 
lobsters and fleas, and occasion the 
patients to imagine every thing blue, 
as men in a calenture fancy the 
whole world to be green.” These lucu- 
brations appear to me profound and 
philosophical, but I doubt whether 
we may implicitly adopt them with- 
out further inquiry. 

Dr. Plot, in his Natural History of 
Oxtordshire, informs us that— 


Soon after the murder of King Charles I. 
a commission was appointed to survey 
the King’s house at Woodstock, with the 
manor, park, woods, and other demesnes, 
for which purpose, they met on the 13th of 
October, 1649, and took up their residence 
in the King’s own rooms, sitting in the 
Presence Chamber for the dispatch of busi- 
ness. On the I6th of this month, in the 
midst of their debate, there entered a large 
black dog howling, who overturned three 
of their chairs, crept under a bed, and va- 
nished, although all the doors had been 
kept carefully locked. The next day, sit- 
ting in a lower room, they heard persons 
walking overhead, though the chamber 
was locked up; the wood of the King's 
oak was brought from the dining room, 
and thrown with great violence into the 
Presence Chamber; the chairs, stools, ta- 
bles, and other furniture were forcibly 


hurried about the room; the papers con. 
taining the minutes of theit transactions 
were torn, and the ink-glass broken, the 
doors all the while remaining fast, and the 
keys in the custody of the commissioners. 
The night following, Sharp, the secretary, 
and two of the servants, being asleep in the 
same room, had their beds’ feet lifted up so 
much higher than their heads that they ex- 
pected to have their necks broken, and 
then were let fall again with a violence 
that shook the whole house. On the night 
of the 19th, all being abed in the same 
room for greater security, and lights burn- 
ing by them, the candles in an instant burni 
blue, and then went out with a sulphureous 
smell, and that moment the wooden trench- 
ers whereon they had eaten the day before, 
and which had been locked up in the 
pantry, were hurled about the room with 
great violence. On several following nights 
the candles changed colour as_ before, 
strange noises were heard, their honours 
received sore bruises from logs of wood 
and other substances thrown upon them 
which kept rolling about the room all 
night, though next morning nothing could 
be seen. On the 29th, about midnight, 
the candles went out bluely as usual, some- 
thing walked majestically through the 
room, and opened and shut the windows, 
great stones flew about in all directions, 
and at about a quarter after one, a noise 
was heard as of forty cannon discharged to- 
gether, and again repeated at about eight 
minutes distance, which being heard through 
the country for sixteen miles round, brought 
all the neighbourhood into their honours’ 
room, where they gathered up the great 
stones, fourscore in number, and laid them 
by in the corner of a field, where in Dr, 
Plot's time they were still to be seen. The 
commissioners during this visitation gave 
themselves up for lost, crying aloud for 
help, and Giles Sharp snatching up a sword 
had well nigh killed one of their honours, 
mistaking him for the spirit as he ran in 
his shirt from one room to the other. Still, 
however, they resolved on continuing their 
labours, when, on the Ist of November the 
most dreadful scene of all ensued: candles 
were lighted up in every part of the room, 
and a great fire made; at midnight, the 
candles all burning blue, a noise like the 
bursting of a cannon was heard, and the 
burning billets were tossed about even on 
their honours’ beds, who called Giles and 
his companions to their relief, otherwise 
the house had been burnt to the ground ; 
an hour after the candles went out as usual, 
horses’ bones came pouring into the room 
with great force, the curtains and windows 





* See his and Sir Isaac Newton’s joint 


Essay on Chromatics, which won the prize 
from the Board of Longitude. Philosop, Trans. vol. 7. 
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were violently torn and shaken, and the 
whole neighbourhood alarmed with such 
tremendous noises, that even the rabbit 
stealers who were abroad that night in the 
warren were so terrified that they fled away, 
leaving their ferrets behind them. One of 
their honours this night spoke, and in the 
name of God asked the spirit what it was, 
and why it disturbed them so? to which, 
however, No answer Was given. 

One of the servants now lighted a large 
candle, and set it on the door-way between 
the twochambers; and as he watched it, he 
plainly saw a hoof striking the candle and 
candlestick into the middle of the room, 
and afterwards making three scrapes over 
the snuff, scraped it out. Upon this he 
was so bold as to draw a sword, but had 
scarce got it out when he felt another invi- 
sible hand pulling it from him, and at 
length prevailing, struck him so violently 
on the head with the pummel that he fell 
down for dead with the blow. At this 
instant was heard another explosion like 
the broadside of a ship of war, and at 
about a minute or two’s distance each, no 
less than nineteen more such, shaking the 
house so violently that they expected every 
minute it would fall upon their heads. 
But what put an end to their proceedings 
happened the next day as they were all at 
dinner, when a paper in which they had 
Signed a mutual agreement to share a part 
of the premises among themselves, (which 
paper they had hid for the present under 
the earth in a pot in one corner of the 
room, and in which an orange tree grew,) 
was consumed in a wonderful manner by 
the earth’s taking fire and burning violently 
with a blue fuine and an intolerable stench, 
so that they were all driven out of the 
house, to which they could never again be 
prevailed on to return.” 


Thus far Dr. Plot, whose narra- 
tive, occurring in a grave and authen- 
tic county history, affords abundant 
testimony to the fact which forms the 
subject of this Essay, while it sup- 
plies much matter for serious and 
deep reflection. Later writers offer 
concurrent evidence. Colman in 
his pathetic ballad, describing the 
appearance of the gardener’s ghost, 
particularly notes that the candle 
turned blue—“ Though a large Dip 
of four to the pound ;” and Lewis, 
in his Lorenzo the Brave, fails not to 
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record, that at the appearance of the 
skeleton guest— 


All pleasure and laughter were hush'd at 
his sight, ' 
The dogs as they eyed him drew back in 
affright, ) 
And the lights in the chamber burnt 
blue: 


but neither author attempts any soe 
lution of the phenomenon. 

My own theory, which I submit 
with great deference, is entirely 
founded on the system of chromatics. 
Every ray of light, it is well known, 
consists of seven primary colours, and 
that the colours of bodies proceed 
from their disposition to reflect one 
sort of rays and absorb the other > 
such substances as reflect two or 
more sorts of rays appearing of va« 
rious colours; the whiteness of bo« 
dies arising from their reflecting all 
the rays of light promiscuously, and 
their blackness from their inability to 
reflect any. Now, if a candle 
but I forgot to mention in the cone 
clusion of Dr. Plot’s marvellous nar« 
rative, that the whole contrivance 
was subsequently discovered to be 
the invention of the memorable Jo- 
seph Collins, of Oxford, otherwise 
called Funny Joe, who, having hired 
himself as secretary to the Commis- 
sioners under the name of Giles 
Sharp, by knowing the private traps 
belonging to the house, and the help 
of pulvis fulminans, and other chemi« 
cal preparations, and letting his fele 
low servants into the scheme, carried 
on the deceit without discovery to 
the very last. Combining this cir 
cumstance with the great doubts as 
to the existence of ghosts themselves, 
I conceive it less necessary to pro« 
ceed with the exposition of my theory, 
because, if there be no spectres, there 
can be no change of colour in the 
candles ; and if there be, the change 
is perfectly natural, for I should like 
to know which of us, standing in 
such a presence, would net look 
blue. 

H. 
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THE TEA-GARDEN. 


Hominem pagina nostra sapit. 
I describe men and their manners. 


Can you spare a little room, Mr. 
Editor, for a humble subject, being 
little more than the adventures of an 
evening? If so, I shall find myself a 
contributor of the Lonpon MaGa- 
zine, and put on high-heeled shoes 
accordingly. 

The late warm weather that kept 
us all, as Falstaff has it, in a conti- 
nual *‘ dissolution and thaw,” wafted 
with it a languor nearly tropical. On 
the evening of each burning day, the 
good citizen, puffing, with his hat in 
his hand, wandered along the City 


Road, towards Islington, in search of 


fresh air, while his spouse moved 
heavily at his side, exactly as Ho- 
garth has delineated them. Others a 
little wealthier went off to the coast, 
or, to avoid the closeness of Cheap- 
side, drove early into the country, 
‘where they reposed in a cooler at- 
mosphere, and arose “ powerfully 
refreshed,” as a drunkard once said 
of himself, when in a state of ebriety. 
At the west end of London, the down 
beds of the flaccid votaries of fashion 
became unbearable, and they were 
compelled to “turn out” of them 
at noon; with irritable feelings, an- 
noyed at straws and feathers, they 
trailed themselves across the pave- 
ment to their carriages, and drove 
through clouds of dust to Grange’s, 
or some favoured /imonadier’s to kill 
time and heat with ices and lemon- 
ade. Lady C. a withering spinster 
of my acquaintance, whose aridity 
of fibre rendered her long insensible 
to “ skiey influences,” mollified un- 
der the discipline of the caloric, and 
her countenance, which was com- 
monly of an ash colour, became 
flushed for the first time these twenty 
ears. Tom R , an exquisite, so 
ike a “* waiting gentlewoman” that 
the breath of a zephyr discomposes 
him, seated himself in muslin trow- 





Bers, 
Ten thousand mighty nothings in his face, 
at his dressing room window in St. 
James’s-street, sprinkling himself oc- 
casionally with lavender water, and 
eau de Cologne ; Faublas in one hand, 


and a cambric handkerchief in the 
other. Evening, however, revived 
the enervated beau monde. Like the 
bird of night, it hailed the darkness 
with rapture; routs and quadrille 
parties were assembled in an atmo- 
sphere almost suffocating, which was 
endured until sinking nature re- 
minded them, as Philip’s valet did 
his master, that they were mortal. 
Such being the general character 
of this visitation, it may easily be 
conjectured, that I also, a mere book- 
worm, and caput mortuum in crea- 
tion, vegetating for the most part in 
the solitude of my study, suffered in- 
convenience from the heat even there. 
I Jost the power of fixing my atten- 
tion on any thing; I could neither 
read nor compose, and _ therefore 
emerging from my “ nook obscure,” 
I rambled out into the fields. It was 
after seven o'clock when I cleared 
the smoke and dust, 
The eclipse 
That metropolitan volcanoes make, 
Where Stygian throats breathe darkness all 
day long, 


in spite of Mr. Angelo Taylor’s at- 
tempts to put an extinguisher upon 
them by means of an Act of Par- 
liament. At length I found myselt 
on the top of Primrose Hill. Startle 
not, ye who lampoon every thing in 
and around London with the title of 
** cockney,” because ye cannot taste 
what is only to be enjoyed by less 
vulgar perceptions than yours. Take 
to yourselves the rebuke of Churchill 
to some foreigners who were abusing 
Kensington gardens. ‘ Gentlemen, 
when the Samoied ambassadors were 
in England, they could relish no- 
thing but train oil.” If by confessing 
an unaffected admiration of the view 
from Primrose Hil], I should subject 
myself to the epithet in question, I 
am ready to bear the appellation. It 
is enough for me that the beauty of 
the view must be notorious to all 
who have a relish for a noble land- 
scape, particularly under the warm 
sun that glowed around me at the 
time. But few great cities in the 
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world can show such a vicinity. The 
Regent’s Park, with its” handsome 
buildings, lay at my feet like a mass. 
Its clumps of young plantations, and 
the tall trees here and there of a 
darker shade of foliage, the villas, 
the church spires innumerable of 
« proud Augusta,” the “ sister hills 
that skirt her plain,” with lofty Har- 
row in the distance, the canal lacing 
the green turf with a winding stripe of 
water of a luminous blue colour, the 
little silvery lakes scattered about, 
reflecting their “ living light,” and 
the modern Babylon stretching right 
and Jeft away until it was lost in the 
obscurity of the atmosphere, formed 
together a coup-d'ail of magnificent 
though mingled character, partly na- 
tural, and partly artificial. If it be 
cockneyism to enjoy such a prospect, 
then hail cockneyism! there is truth, 
beauty, and nature in the term. Its 
original meaning shall be forgotten ; 
and in future, it shall be a designa- 
tion of whatever is beautiful and ex- 
cellent for ten miles around St. Paul’s. 

I gazed with intense interest upon 
a city where a million of human 
beings were pursuing pleasure or 
business, mischief or downright vil- 
lainy ; the bird's eye view of it which 
was before me diminished its ag- 
gregate effect. The inhabitants were 
to ine as ants in their little cells, and 
{ a giant of Brobdingnag contem- 
plating them. The mighty accumu- 
lation of buildings seemed but one 
entire mass, no streets, nor passages 
of communication being visible. Yet 
among these ants what schemes were 
devising, what scenes acting, what 
acts periecting, what ingenious me- 
chanisms constructing, what acts of 
virtue and benevolence performing, 
what vices committing, what monu- 
ments of glory rearing ;—royalty, le- 
gislation, nobility, learning, science, 
trade, and commerce, were concen- 
trated before me in a mightier whole 
than they had ever before been in the 
history of the world; and its fame 
and glory had gone forth and been 
felt in the most remote corners of the 
earth. Pondering in this way, I gra- 
dually lost the irritability from which 
I had suffered during the heat of the 
day. The « intellectual being” ac- 
tively employed itself in conjecturing 
what might be the predominating 
Passion of the congregated mass, 





what the ultimate object of indivie 
dual aims, whether worthy or un- 
worthy; and even pried into the 
designs of the awful Being who had 


placed them all there, to run each his © 


race of “ glory” or “ shame,” and 
at no distant time “ to be with them 
that rest.” Some scenes thus ac- 
cidentally brought before the eye call 
up thoughts worthy of record, and 
these thoughts are possessed very 
frequently of a brilliancy which we 
look for in vain in the most studied 
efforts. Idea crowded upon idea, 
until my mind was overflowing with 
them, and I had taken out my note- 
book to preserve oue or two, when 
iny friend M. came up to me, and 
broke in upon my abstractions. M. 
is a worthy fellow, always over head 
and ears in love, and for ever meet- 
ing disappointments; imaginative, 
and fond of propounding favourite 
theories upon every possible subject. 
The weather with Englishmen is 
always the first topic of discourse 
on meeting. M. is too well informed 
to put any faith in old women’s gos~ 
sip, or Moore’s Almanack ; he there- 
fore does not imagine that a comet 
has had a * finger in the pie” lately, 
but he has revived the notion, and 
pushed it very far too, that the ob- 
liquity of the earth’s axis is con- 
stantly varying, and that we are 
getting every year more and more 
under the perpendicular action of the 
sun’s rays. He had consulted the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of forty years 
ago, and found that seventy degrees 
of Fahrenheit was then the extreme 
of summer heat, and of late it had 
been ten or fifteen degrees more ele- 
vated several times in the season. 
This was basis enough for one of his 
theories. He accordingly asserted 
that the Regent’s Canal will one day 
be choked up with mangroves ; that 
palms and plantains will flourish on 
the banks of the Thames ; date trees 
overshadow the sands of Hounslow ; 
and cocoas and ananas spring up 
wild in Hyde Park, while the hoa 
constrictor writhes himself in many 
a ‘ fold voluminous” round the old 
oaks of Windsor Forest, now and 
then feasting on royal venison, or 
gorging a prime Merino ram. He 
contidently anticipates that the man- 
go, kissmiss, and tamarind, will be 
as plentiful at our desserts as apples 
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are now; that our ladies, a little 
duller in complexion than at present, 
will bathe themselves in rose water, 
and go shopping in Bond-street in 
their palanquins ; that the perfumed 
hookah will supersede the segar ; 
indigo and cochineal be grown at 
Chelsea; the window tax, from the 
uselessness of glass, die a natural 
death, to the consternation of some 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and tallow candles, butter, and fat 
London mutton, be altogether dis- 
pensed with. As Montesquieu has 
demonstrated that laws depend upon 
climate, M. asserts that our present 
ones will all be repealed, and others 
enacted more suitable to tropical ha- 
bits. A plurality of wives will be 
tolerated ; our lords will establish 
harams; while our cits, jealous as 
Turks of their wives and daughters, 
will keep them closely locked up in 
the loftiest stories of their dwellings. 
He admits, however, that we shall 
not get the warmth of India more 
than a month together in the year, 
for a century or two to come. 

Full of this subject, he continued 
explaining the effect of this change 
on our habits and manners, as we 
walked to the bottom of the hill, on 
the side of Chalk Farm, that most 
yugnacious of tea gardens, celebrated 
in the annals of duelling, and re- 
nowned among volunteer riflemen. 
There many a tyro in the art of 
rifle-shooting, first soils the virgin 

irity of his weapon with a leaden 
bullet, and pulls the trigger at the un- 
endangered target with heroic reso- 
Jution. As we proceeded further, we 
heard the hum of voices, and saw a 
mumber of people assembled in the 


garden of the tavern. It is pleasant 


to observe holiday-keeping folks in 
their relaxations from the affairs of 
business. The Frenchman dances, 
the Italian both sings and dances, 
the Dutchman smokes in a state of 
apparent insensibility and apathy, 
and the Englishman drinks himself 
drunk before he utters more than a 
monosyllable, and finishes with a 
boxing match. The visitants of a 
tea-garden may furnish as good mat- 
ter for observation as the more showy 
devotees to Almack’s or the Opera. 
The humour of Hogarth, in his de- 
lineations of vulgar life, is as con- 
spicuous and interesting as his ex- 
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quisite satires on more elevated sta. 
tions. When we seek to observe the 
natural man only, the more he is di- 
vested of the mere garnish of life the 
better. Outside the garden fence, 
we saw two well-dressed persons, 
with double-barrelled guns, of prime 
workmanship. A round table with 
bottles and glasses upon it stood 
near them. There were several look- 
ers on, and a servant, and five or six 
ragged boys in attendance. A box 
which had contained ten or twelve 
dozen of unlucky sparrows destined 
for the amusement, some of them 
scarcely fledged, was under the care 
of an attendant who supplied the 
place of the fugitives or slain, with 
fresh victims. These birds were let 
out of a secondary box, at about 
twenty yards distance, having a trap 
door which opened with a string on 
a signal being given for the purpose. 
Though so near to the shooters, not 
more than one in ten was killed out- 
right; numbers were cruelly maim- 
ed, and some flew away unhurt, not 
from the mercy, but clumsiness of 
the marksmen. These two would- 
be sportsmen had amused themselves 
thus the entire afternoon of a burning 
day, when, as they say at Naples, 
‘* None but Englishmen and dogs 
would be out of doors.” A number 
of the poor birds lay about on the 
ground, convulsed and bleeding to 
death in the hot sun. M. and I passed 
these men of coarse natures with 
disgust; my friend observing, that 
he was sorry “ human blood was not 
the only kind wantonly spilled at that 
place.” The English vulgar, whe- 
ther those in mind among the better 
orders, like the late Mr. Windham, 
or those in manners and person a- 
mong the lower, are far more cruel 
to animals than any classes of per- 
sons in other countries. The agonies 
of suffering nature only heighten 
their flagitious merriment. The true 
sportsman derives little advantage 
from these practices, and they always 
tend to brutalize the heart. 

We now entered the garden, sur- 
rounded by boxes, in which people 
of every age, and both sexes, were 
regaling themselves. Every spot was 
occupied with a table or form, save 
where the green sward extended it- 
self, and a number of children were 
gambolling. We entered the tavern, 
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and while sipping our port, amused 
ourselves with ——e the 
company outside. English people, of 
a certain class in particular, have a 
strange method of pleasure taking. 
Nothing can be more extraordinary 
than their sullenness and stiff un- 
beuding manner on such occasions. 
The man of virtue cannot hold.vice 
in greater detestation than most of 
our good citizens do the least ap- 
proach to flexibility of limb and fea- 
ture, or the levity of an innocent 
mirthfulness. They drink and smoke, 
or both, and may easily, by the sti- 
mulus of the bottle, be roused into 
an argument on business or politics ; 
but all is serious. A dimer is their 
grand f’te, and a speech to the chair 
an indispensable duty ; at every toast 
their eyes sparkle, and the fresh 
glass is swallowed as if it were to be 
the last. They scorn “ thin pota- 
tions,” and gulp down bumpers that 
no heads but their own can with- 
stand, and then taciturnity is changed 
into loquacity, and their eloqueice 
becomes boisterous. Meetings for 
charitable purposes, art, science, li- 
terature, and politics, must finish 
with a dimer. The lawyers eat their 
way to the bar, and the judges hold 
their feasts at the assizes. In truth 
it is at such times only that English- 
men relax and seem to be enjoying 
life and society; at all others, in 
spite of their many virtues, their 
manners are cold and austere, and 
they seem incapable of simple lively 
enjoyments of any kind. Three plain 
well-dressed men were sitting in a 
box opposite to us; two of them ex- 
changed a few syllables about the 
weather, but the third sat as if he 
had but just emerged from the cave 
of Trophonius, and left even the 
shadow of every former recollection 
behind him. All three did not seem 
to possess more than one idea a- 
mong them that belonged not to the 
every-day concerns of life. Their 
notion of enjoyment might be guessed 
to imply an absence from labour, a 
neutrality between pleasure and pain, 
4 momentary insensibility to every 
thing in the regions of fancy or rea- 
lity that was not under their noses. 
What a contrast they afforded to a 
groupe of fine healthy looking chil- 
dren near them, who were all enjoy- 
ment; their countenances the pic- 
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tures of primeval innocence, and lit 
up by something that approached 
very near to happiness; their fine 
eyes flashing with animation as they 
flung about the flowers in the wane 
tonness of their delight. Can there 
be original sin?—the child of the 
Hottentot and Briton, of the Negro 
and Esquimaux, is the same inno- 
cent, light-hearted joyous thing ; it 
must be maturer age that makes sin- 
ners of us, begging pardon of divines 
for the supposition. 

O happy years! once more who would not 

be a boy! 


There is something of the innocent 
playfulness of children in its amuse- 
ments seen in genius. Scipio played 
at ducks and drakes on the sea-shore ; 
and Mr. Burke used to roll on the 
carpet among the children and share 
their pastimes. The generality of men 
cannot do this; they must preserve 
their imagined dignity even among 
children. The nursemaids too, who 
attended these young ones, looked 
careless and happy; one of them, 
sweetly pretty, held an earnest con- 
versation with a young man whom 
we fancied her lover, for the dialogue 
was low, and the hearts of both seem- 
ed to be upon their lips. 

Our attention was next attracted 
to a table, at which sat a little prim 
figure of a man, his wife, and son, 
rusticating over their punch. Many 
a wishful eye was cast by the sickly 
looking urchin towards the other 
children at play hard by. Once he 
went towards them as if he wished to 
mingle in their sport ; and a discord- 
ant scream from his mother, who de- 
sired him not to “ wenture upon the 
nasty vet grass,” was not sufficient 
to recall him, till she arose, and rolled 
her unwieldy bulk after him ; it could 
not be said she ran, as it so— 


Elle courut alors pour Ja premiere fois. 


and she brought him to her side, pame 
pering his disappointment with a 
glass of punch. She seemed to be 
one of those women whom nature had 
well treated in respect to person, ul- 
til her suppers and strong waters be- 
came ascendants. She was an ime 
mense rotunda, and more like an 
animated woolpack than any other 
thing earthly. Her studded red face 
reminded me of the sign of the full 
moon in my native village, which the 
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artist for want of leaf-gold had co- 
vered with vermilion. Her voice, 
as she snappishly addressed her hus- 
band, is still present to my ear; but 
a Scotsman playing a clarionet pre- 
vented our catching the dialogue 
which ensued with her spouse, whose 
meekness and resignation were too 
plainly the result of long discipline, 
the conviction that resistance was un- 
availing, and that only to imagine 
treason towards her would infallibly 
make him its victim. 

The clarionet player was an old 
nan with white locks that hung over 
his shoulders, and that meagre but 
never unmeaning physiognomy which 
distinguishes his countrymen. He 
had lost an eye, and stooped and hob- 
bled in his gait, but his features were 
ood though timeworn ; they had that 
kind of expression that told his life’s 
tale better than his tongue could have 
done; they spoke of care, sorrow, 
and isolation. He was dressed in 
ragged plaid, and as he tuned a 
merry air to amuse the bystanders, 
we thought how very little his feel- 
igs must agree with it. He should 
have played only the melancholy 
music of his country, for he had 
tasted of the waters of bitterness. 
Atter long serving as a soldier in 
every climate, he was discharged with 
his glory and wounds for a subsist- 
ence, and begged his way to his na- 
tive place in Sutherlandshire, where 
his fathers had dwelt for ages. He 
found it a desart. Its inhabitants 
liad emigrated to the frozen shores 
Canada, or haply 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 


‘Two-thirds of the county were 
lepopulated to make sheep walks ; 
the moral tie, (why was it not a le- 
wal one?) that bound the lord of the 
soil to his tenantry, scorned and vio- 
lated. He wept over the heartless 
desolation before him and fled from 
it for ever. We dropped our mite 
into the old man’s bonnet, and he 
went away playing “ Queen Mary’s 
Lament.” M. in the mean time was 
repeating to himself, 

Has heaven reserved in pity to the poor 
No pathless waste—no undiscover’d shore ? 
No secret island in the boundless main ?— 


And he would have communicated 
to me a scheme for removing the evils 
of poverty, and achieving a more 





equitable distribution of the good 
things of this life, had not the girls of 
a large charity school at that moment 
entered the gardens. They are a 
pleasing sight, these charity schools, 
they cover a multitude of our sins. 
No nation under heaven has ever yet 
come near us in deeds of charity. It 
is true we are rich, and therefore 
can give more than others, but in 
these days we have demands enough 
upon us that leave little superfluity. 
Much money is no doubt given away 
ostentatiously to shine forth in public 
advertisements, for we have our Pha- 
risees as well as the Jews had. But 
we have also a stock of pure unadulte- 
rated feeling—a redeeming charity of 
the most exalted kind, that does ho- 
nour to human nature. The sums 
expended in good done “ by stealth” 
are enormous, and perhaps equal in 
amount all that is given away pub- 
licly. Let it be recollected too, that 
this benevolence is free from super- 
stition. Few think, at the time they 
are giving, that the act will propi- 
tiate secret crime, and, recommend 
them to the Being who has been sut- 
ficiently bountiful to them to enable 
them to give—modern charity in this 
country is therefore of the most ho- 
nourable species. The children be- 
fore mentioned had come to be re- 
galed with tea on their annual public 
day, when they are marshalled to 
cratify their patrons as they did us, 
by their wholesome neat appearance, 
and to exhibit their proficiency in 
reading and writing. The sight is 
heart-cheering, it is the triumph of 
social life over savage, of intellect 
over ignorance, of Christianity over 
the thousand creeds that divide man- 
kind. 

By this time the sun had set, and 
the coolness tempted us to ramble 
homewards. I might enlarge my 
description with other incidents, but 
the reader will doubtless think 1 have 
said enough cf objects encountered 
in an evening ramble ; yet he will not 
do amiss to remember that subjects 
ure sometimes valuable for their sim- 
plicity, and that a home scene by 
Teniers or Wilkie is universally 
pleasing, while the Last Judgment 
of Michael Angelo or the Cartoons 
of Raphael must be “ cayiare to the 
general.” Ww. 
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LYCUS, THE CENTAUR. 
FROM AN UNROLLED MANUSCRIPT OF APOLLONIUS CURIUS. 
Nec fuerat nudas pena videre Deas. = Propertius. 


Wnuo hath ever been lured and bound by a spell 

To wander, fore-damn’d, in that circle of hell 

Where Witchery works with her will like a God, 

Works more than the wonders of time at a nod— 

At a word—at a touch—at a flash of the eye, 

But each form is a cheat and each sound is a lie, 

Things born of a wish—to endure for a thought, 

Or last for long ages—to vanish to nought, 

Or put on new semblance?) O Jove, I had given 

The throne of a kingdom to know if that heaven, 

And the earth, and its streams were of Circe, or whether 
They kept the world’s birth-day and brighten’d together! 
For I loved them in terror, and constantly dreaded 

The earth that I trod, and the cave where I bedded, 
The face 1 might dote on, should live out the lease 

Of the charm that created, and suddenly cease: 

And I gave me to slumber, as if from one dream 

‘To another—each horrid—and drank of the stream 

Like a first taste of blood, lest as water I quaff’d 

Swift poison, and never should breathe from the draught,-~— 
Such drink as her own monarch husband drain’d up 
When he pledged her, and Fate closed his eyes in the cup. 
And I pluck’d of the fruit with held breath, and a fear 


That the branch would start back and scream out in my eat ; 


For once, at my suppering, I pluck’d in the dusk 

An apple, juice-gushing, and fragrant of musk ; 

But by day-light my fingers were crimson’d with gore, 
And the half-eaten fragment was flesh at the core ; 

And once—only once—for the love of its blush, 

I broke a bloom bough, but there came such a gush. 
On my hand, that it fainted away in weak fright, 
While the leaf-hidden woodpecker shriek’d at the sight ; 
And oh! such an agony thrill’d in that note, 

That my soul, startling up, beat its wings in my throat, 
As it long’d to be free of a body whose hand 

Was doom’d to work torments a Fury had plann’d! 


There I stood without stir, yet how willing to flee, 
But rooted and horror-turn’d into a tree,— 
Oh! for innocent death,—and to suddenly win it, 
I drank of the stream, but no poison was in it ; 
And plunged in its waters, but ere I could sink, 
Some invisible fate pull’d me back to the brink ; 
I sprang from the rock, from its pinnacle height, 
But fell on the grass with a grasshopper’s flight ; 
I ran at my fears—they were fears and no more, 
For the bear would not mangle my limbs, nor the boar, 
But moan’d—all their brutalized flesh could not smother 
The horrible truth—we were kin to each other! 
They were mournfully gentle, and group’d for relief, 
All foes in their skin, but all friends in their grief: 
The leopard was there—baby-mild in its feature ; 
And the tiger, black barr’d, with the gaze of a creature 
That knew gentle pity ; the bristle-back’d boar, 
His innocent tusks stain’d with mulberry gore ; 
And the laughing hyena —but laughing no more ; 
And the e, not with magical orbs to devise 
Strange death, but with woman’s attraction of eyes ; 
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The tall ugly ape, that still bore a dim shine 
Through his hairy eclipse of a manhood divine ; 
And the elephant stately, with more than its reason, 
How thoughtful in sadness! but this is no season 
To reckon them up from the lag-bellied toad 
‘To the mammoth, whose sobs shook his ponderous load. 
‘There were woes of all shapes, wretched forms, when I came, 
That hung down their heads with a human-like shame ; 
The elephant hid in the boughs, and the bear 
Shed over his eyes the dark veil of his hair ; 
And the womanly soul, turning sick with disgust, 
Tried to vomit herself from her serpentine crust ; 
While all groan’d their groans into one at their lot, 
As | brought them the image of what they were not. 
‘Then rose a wild sound of the human voice choaking 
Through vile brutal organs—low tremulous croaking ; 
Cries swallow’d abruptly—deep animal tones 
Attuned to strange passion, and full utter'd groans ; 
All shuddering weaker, till hush’d in a pause 
Of tongues in mute motion and wide-yearning jaws ; 
And I guess’d that those horrors were meant to tell o'er 
The tale of their woes; but the silence told more 
That writhed on their tongues ; and I knelt on the sod, 
And pray'd with one voice to the cloud-stirring God, 
For the sad congregation of supplicants there, 
That upturn’d to his heaven brute faces of prayer ; 
And I ceased, and they utter’d a moaning so deep 
That 1 wept for my heart-ease—but they could not weep, 
And gazed with red eye-balls, all wistfully dry, 
At the comfort of tears in a stag’s human eye. 
Then I motion’d them round, and, to soothe their distress, 
I caress’d, and they bent them to meet my caress, 
Their necks to my arm, and their heads to my palm, 
And with poor grateful eyes suffer’d meekly and calm 
Those tokens of kindness, withheld by hard fate 
From returns that might chill the warm pity to hate ; 
So they passively bow’d—save the serpent, that leapt 
To my breast like a sister, and pressingly crept 
In embrace of my neck, and with close kisses blister’d 
My lips in rash love—then drew backward, and glister’d 
Her eyes in my face, and loud hissing affright, 
Dropt down, and swift started away trom my sight! 

This sorrow was theirs, but thrice wretched my lot, 
Turn'd brute in my soul, though my body was not, 
When I fled from the sorrow of womanly faces, 
That shrouded their woe in the shade of lone places, 
And dash’d off bright tears, ‘till their fingers were wet, 
And then wiped their lids with long tresses of jet: 
But I tled—though they stretch’d out their hands, all entangled 
With hair, and blood-stain’d of the breasts they had mangled— 
Though they call’d—and perchance but to ask, had I seen 
Their loves, or to tell the vile wrongs that had been: 
But I staid not to hear, lest the story should hold 
Some hell-form of words, some enchantment once told, 
Might translate me in flesh to a brute ; and I dreaded 
To gaze on their charms, lest my faith should be wedded 
With some pity—and love in that pity perchance— 
To a thing not all lovely ; for ouce at a glance 
Methought where one sat I descried a bright wonder 
Phat flow’d like a long silver rivulet under 
The long fenny grass, with so lovely a breast, 
Could it be a snake-tail made the charm of the rest? 
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So I roam’d in that circle of horrors, and Fear 
Walk’d with me, by hills, and in valleys, and near 


Cluster’d trees for their gloom—not to shelter from heat— 


But lest a brute-shadow should grow at my feet ; 
And beside that full oft in the sunshiny place, 

Dark shadows would gather like clouds on its face, 

In the horrible likeness of demons, (that none 

Could see, like invisible flames in the sun ;) 

But grew to one monster that seized on the light, 
Like the dragon that strangles the moon in the night ; 
Fierce sphinxes, long serpents, and asps of the South ; 
Wild birds of huge beak, and all horrors that drouth 
Engenders of slime in the land of the pest, 

Like shapes without shape, and vile bats of the West, 
Bringing Night on their wings; and the bodies wherein 
Great Brahma imprisons the spirits of sin, 
Many-handed, that blent in one phantom of fight 
Like a Titan, and threatfully warr'd with the light ; 

I have heard the wild shriek that gave signal to close, 
When they rush’d on that shadowy Python of foes 
That met with sharp beaks and wide-gaping of jaws, 
With flappings of wings and fierce grasping of claws, 
And whirls of long tails:—I have seen the quick flutter 
Of fragments dissever’d—and necks stretch’d to utter 
Long screamings of pain,—the swift motion of blows, 
And wrestling of arms—to the flight at the close 
When the dust of the earth startled upward in rings, 
And flew on the whirlwind that follow’d their wings. 


Thus they fled—not forgotten— but often to grow 

Like fears in my eyes, when I walk’d to and fro 

In the shadows, and felt from some beings unseen 
The warm touch of kisses, but clean or unclean 

I knew not, nor whether the love I had won 

Was of heaven or hell—'till one day in the sun, 

In its very noon-blaze, I could fancy a thing 

Of beauty, but faint as the cloud-mirrors fling 

On the gaze of the shepherd that watches the sky, 
Half-seen and half-dream’d in the soul of his eye. 
And when in my musings I gazed on the stream, 

In motionless trances of thought, there would seem 
A face like that face, looking upward through mine ; 
With its eyes full of love, and the dim drowned shine 
Of limbs and fair garments, like clouds in that blue 
Serene :—there I stood for long hours but to view 
Those fond earnest eyes that were ever uplifted 
Towards me, and wink’d as the water-weed drifted 
Between ; but the fish knew that presence, and plied 
Their long curvy tails, and swift darted aside. 

There I gazed for lost time, and forgot all the things 
That once had heen wonders—the fishes with wings, 
And the glimmer of magnified eyes that look’d up 
From the glooms of the bottom like pearls in a cup, 
And the huge endless serpent of silvery gleam, 

Slow winding along like a tide in the stream. 

Some maid of the waters, some Naiad, methought 
Held me dear in the pearl of her eye—and I brought 
My wish to that fancy ; and often I dash’d 

My limbs in the water, and suddenly splash’d 

The cool drops around me, yet clung to the brink, 
Chill'd by watery fears, how that Beauty might sink 
With my life taker arms to her garden, and bind me 
With its long tangled grasses, or cruelly wind me 
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In some eddy to hum out my life in her ear 

Like a spider-caught bee—and in aid of that fear 
Came the tardy remembrance—Oh falsest of men! 
Why was not that beauty remember’d till then ? 

My love, my safe love, whose glad life would have run 
Into mine—like a drop—that our fate might be one, 
That now, even now,—may-be,—clasp'd in a dream 
That form which I gave to some jilt of the stream, 
And gazed with fond eyes that her tears tried to smother 
On a mock of those eyes that I gave to another! 

‘Then I rose from the stream, but the eyes of my mind, 
Still full of the tempter, kept gazing behind 

On her crystalline face, while ] painfully leapt 

To the bank, and shook off the curst waters, and wept 
With my brow in the reeds ; and the reeds to my ear 
How'd, bent by no wind, and in whispers of fear, 
Growing small with large secrets, foretold me of one 
That loved me—but oh to fly from her, and shun 

Her love like a pest—though her love was as true 

To mine as her stream to the heavenly blue ; 

For why should I love her with love that would bring 

All mistortune, like Hate, on so joyous a thing? 
Because of her rival—even her whose witch-face 

_ had slighted, and therefore was doom’d in that place 
Lo roam, and had roam’d, where all horrors grew rank, 
Nine days ere | wept with my brow on that bank ; 

Her name be not named, but her spite would not fail 
To our love like a blight ; and they told me the tale 

Of Scylla, and Picus, imprison’d to speak 

His shrill-screaming woe through a woodpecker’s beak. 

Then they ceased—I had heard as the voice of my sta: 

That told me the truth of my fortunes—thus far 

{ had read of my sorrow, and lay in the hush 
Of deep meditation,—when lo! a light crush 

Of the reeds, and I turn’d and look’d round in the night 
Of new sunshine, and saw, as I sipp’d of the light 
Narrow-winking, the realized nymph of the stream 
Rising up from the wave with the bend and the gleam 
Of a fountain, and o’er her white arms she kept throwing 
Bright torrents of hair that went flowing and flowing 

In talls to her feet, and the blue waters roll’d 

Down her limbs like a garment, in many a fold, 
Sun-spangled, gold-broider'd, and fled far behind 

Uike an infinite train. So she came and reclmed 

In the reeds, and I hunger’d to see her unseal 

‘The buds of her eyes that would ope and reveal 

The blue that was in them ; and they ope’d and she raised 
T'wo orbs of pure crystal, and timidly gazed 

With her eyes on my eyes ; but their colour and shine 
Was of that which they look’d on, and mostly of mine— 
For she loved me—except when she blush’d, and they sank 
Shame-humbled to number the stones on the bank, 

Or her play-idle fingers, while lisping she told me 
How she put on her veil, and in love to behold me 
Would wing through the sun till she fainted away 
Like a mist, and then flew to her waters and lay 

In love-patience long hours, and sore dazzled her eyes 
In watching for mine ’gainst the midsummer skies. 
But now they were heal’d —O my heart, it still dances 
When I think of the charm of her changeable glances, 
And my image how small when it sank in the deep 
Of her eyes where her soul was—Alas! now they weep, 
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And none knoweth where. In what stream do her eyes 


Shed invisible tears? Who beholds where her sighs 
Flow in eddies, or sees the ascent of the leaf 


She has pluck’d with her tresses? Who listens her griet 


Like a far fall of waters, or hears where her feet 
Grow emphatic among the loose pebbles and beat 
Them together? Ah! surely her flowers float adown 
To the sea unaccepted, and little ones drown 

For need of her mercy—even he whose twin-brother 
Will miss him for ever ; and the sorrowful mother 
Imploreth in vain for his body to kiss 

And cling to, all dripping and cold as it is, 

Because that soft pity is lost in hard pain ! 

We loved—how we loved !—for I thought not again 
Of the woes that were whisper’d like fears in that place 
If I gave me to beauty. Her face was the face 


Far away, and her eyes were the eyes that were drown’d 
For my absence, and her arms were the arms that sought rou nd 


And clasp’d me to nought, for I gazed and became 
Only true to my falsehood, and had but one name 
For two loves, and call’d ever on Agle, sweet maid 
Of the sky-loving waters—and was not afraid 

Of the sight of her skin—for it never could be 

Her beauty and love were misfortunes to me! 


Thus our bliss had endured for a time-shorten’d space, 


Like a day made of three, and the smile of her face 
Had been with me for joy,—when she told me indeed 
Her love was self-task’d with a work that would need 
Some short hours, for in truth ‘twas the veriest pity 
Our love should not last, and then sang me a ditty, 

Of one with warm lips that should love her and love her 
When suns were burnt dim and long ages past over. 
So she fled with her voice, and I patiently nested 

My limbs in the reeds, in still quiet, and rested 

Till my thoughts grew extinct and I sank in a sleep 

Of dreams — but their meaning was hidden too deep 

To be read what their woe was—but still it was woe 
That was writ on all faces that swam to and fro 

In that river of night—and the gaze of their eyes 

Was sad—and the bend of their brows—and their cries 
Were seen, but I heard not. The warm touch of tears 
Travell’d down my cold cheeks, and I shook till my fears 
Awaked me, and lo! I was couch’'d in a bower, 

The growth of long summers rear’d up in an hour! 
Then I said, in the fear of my dream, I will fly 

From this magic, but could not, because that my eye 
Grew love-idle among the rich blooms ; and the earth 
Held me down with its coolness of touch, and the mirth 
Of some bird was above me —who, even in fear, 


Would startle the thrush ? and methought there drew near 


A form as of Egle—but it was not the face 

Hope made, and I knew the witch-Queen of that place, 
Even Circe the Cruel, that came like a Death 

Which I fear’d, and yet fled not, for want of my breath. 


There was thought in her face, and her eyes were not raise 


From the grass at her foot, but I saw, as I gazed, 

Her spite—and her countenance changed with her mind 
As nr vor 4 how to thrall me with beauty, and bind 
My to her charms,—and her long tresses play’d 
From shade into shine and from shine into shade, 

Like a day in mid-autumn—first fair, O how fair ! 


« With long snaky locks of the adderblack hair 
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That clung round her neck—those dark locks that I prize 
For the sake of a maid that once loved me with eyes 

Of that fathomless hue—but they changed as they roll’d, 
And brighten’d, and suddenly blazed into gold 

That she comb’d into flames, and the locks that fell down 
Turn’d dark as they fell, but I slighted their brown, 

Nor loved till I saw the light ringlets shed wild 

That Innocence wears when she is but a child; 

And her eyes—O I ne’er had been witch’d with their shine, 
Had they been any other, my Aégle, than thine! 

Then I gave me to magic, and gazed till I madden’d 

In the full of their light—but I sadden’d and sadden’d 
The deeper I Jook’d—till I sank on the snow 

Of her bosom, a thing made of terror and woe, 

And answer’d its throb with the shudder of fears, 

And hid my cold eyes from her eyes with my tears, 

And strain’d her white arms with the still languid weight 
Of a fainting distress. There she sat like the Fate 

That is nurse unto Death, and bent over in shame 

To hide me from her—the true Zgle—that came 

With the words on her lips the false witch had foregiv'n 
To make me immortal—tfor now I was even 

At the portals of Death that but waited the hush 

Of world-sounds in my ear to cry welcome, and rush 
With my soul to the banks of his black-flowing river. 

O would it had flown from my body for ever 

Ere I listen’d those words, when I felt with a start 

The life blood rush back in one throb to my heart, 

And saw the pale lips where the rest of that spell 

Had perish’d in horror—and heard the fareweil 

Of that voice that was drown’d in the dash of the stream! 
How fain had I follow’d, and plunged with that scream 
Into death, but my being indignantly lagg’d 

Through the brutaliz’d flesh that I painfully dragg’d 
Behind me—O Circe ! O mother of Spite ! 

Speak the last of that curse! and imprison me quite 

In the husk of a brute—that no pity may name 

The man that I was—that no kindred may claim 

The monster 1am! Let me utterly be 

Brute-buried and Nature’s dishonour with me 
Uninscribed !—But she listen’d my prayer that was praise 
To her malice with smiles, and advised me to gaze 

On the river for love—and perchance she would make 

In pity a maid without eyes for my sake, 

And she left me like Scorn. Then I ask’d of the wave 
What monster I was, and it trembled and gave 

The true shape of my grief, and I turn’d with my face 
From all waters for ever, and fled through that place 

Till with horror more strong than all magic I pass’d 

Its bounds, and the world was before me at last. 


There I wander’d in sorrow, and shunn’d the abodes 
Of men, that stood up in the likeness of Gods, 
But I saw from afar the warm shine of the sun 
On their cities, where man was a million, not one ; 
And I saw the white smoke of their altars ascending, 
That show’d where the hearts of the many were blending, 
And the wind in my face brought shrill voices that came 
From the trumpets that gather'd whole bands in one fame 
As a chorus of man—and they stream’d from the gates 
Like a dusky libation pour’d out to the Fates. 
But at times there were gentler processions of peace 
That I watch’d with my soul in my eyes till their cease, 
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There were women! there men! but to mea third sex 
I saw them all dots—yet I loved them as specks: 

And oft to assuage a sad yearning of eyes 

I stole near the city, but stole covert-wise 

Like a wild beast of love, and perchance to be smitten 
By some hand that I rather had wept on than bitten. 
Oh, I once had a haunt near a cot where a mother 
Daily sat in the shade with her child, and would smother 
Its eyelids in kisses, and then in its sleep 

Sang dreams in its ear of its manhood, while deep 

In a thicket of willows I gazed o’er the brooks 

That murmur'd between us and kiss’d them with looks; 
But the willows unbosom’d their secret, and never 

I return’d to a spot I had startled for ever, 

Though | oft long’d to know, but could ask it of none, 
Was the mother still fair, and how big was her son? 
For the haunters of fields they all shunn’d me by flight, 
The men in their horror, the women in fright ; 

None ever remain’d save a child once that sported 
Among the wild bluebells and playfully courted 

The breeze ; and beside him a speckled snake lay 
Tight strangled, because it had hiss’d him away 

From the flow’r at his finger; he rose and drew near 
Like a Son of Immortals, one born to no fear, 

But with strength of black locks and with eyes azure bright 
To grow to large manhood of merciful might. 

He came, with his face of bold wonder, to feel 

The hair of my side, and to lift up my heel, 

And question’d my face with wide eyes ; but when under 
My lids he saw tears—for I wept at his wonder, 

He stroked me and utter’d such kindliness then 

That the once Jove of women, the friendship of men 

In past sorrow, no kindness e’er came like a kiss 

On my heart in its desolate day such as this! 

And I yearn’d at his cheeks in my love, and down bent, 
And lifted him up in my arms with intent 

To kiss him—but he cruel-kindly, alas! 

Held out to my lips a pluck’d handful of grass! 

Then I dropt him in horror, but felt as I fled 

The stone he indignantly hurl'd at my head, 

That dissever’d my ear—but I felt not, whose fate 
Was to meet more distress in his love than his hate! 


Thus I wander’d companion’d of grief and forlorn 
Till I wish’d for that Jand where my being was born, 
But what was that land with its love where my home 
Was self-shut against me ; for why should I come 
Like an after-distress to my grey-bearded father 
With a blight to the last of his sight ?—let him rather 
Lament for me dead, and shed tears in the urn 
Where I was not, and still in fond memory turn 
To his son even such as he left him. Oh how 
Could I walk with the youth once my fellows, but now 
Like Gods to my humbled estate?—or how bear 
The steeds once the pride of my eyes and the care 
Of my hands? Then I turn’d me self-banish’d and came 
Into Thessaly here, where I met with the same 
As myself. Shere heard how they met by a stream 
In games, and were suddenly changed by a scream 
That made wretches of many, as she roll’d her wild eyes 
Against heav’n and so vanish’d.—The gentle and wise 
Lose their thoughts in deep studies—and others their ill 
Ju the mirth of mankind where they mingle them still. 
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Ode to a Sparrow. CAug. 


ODE ' 


A SPARROW ALIGHTING BEFORE THE JUDGE'S CHAMBERS, 


IN SERJEANTS INN, FLEET-STREET. 


(Written in half an hour, while attending a Summons.) 


Axr thou Solicitor for all thy tribe? 
That thus I now behold thee one that comes 
Down amid Bail-above, and Under-scribe, 
To sue for crumbs ?— 
Away ! ‘tis vain to ogle round the square,— 
I fear thou hast no head— 
To think to get thy bread, 
Where Lawyers are! 


Say—hast thou pull’d some sparrow o’er the coals, 
And flitted here a summons to indite ? 
I only hope no cursed judicial kite 
Has struck thee off the Rolls! 
I scarce should deem thee of the Law—and yet, 
Thine eye is keen and quick enough—and still, 
Thou bear’st thyself with perk and tiny fret :— 
But then how desperately short thy Bill! 
How quickly might’st thou be of that bereft ! 
A sixth tax’d off—how little would be left! 


Art thou on summons come, or order bent >— 
Tell me—for I am sick at heart to know ! 
Say,—in the sky is there distress for rent 
That thou hast flitted to the Courts below? 
If thou wou/dst haul some sparrow o’er the coals, 
And wouldst his spirit hamper and perplex— 
Go to John Boddy—he’s available— 
Sign—swear—and get a bill of Middlesex 
Returnable (mind,—bailable !) 
On Wednesday after the morrow of All Souls. 





Or dost thou come a sufferer? I see 
I see thee ‘ cast thy bazl-ful eyes around ;” 
Oh, call James White, and he will set thee free, 
He, and John Baines, will speedily be bound,— 
In double the sum, 
That thou wilt come 
And meet the Plaintiff Bird on legal ground.— 
But stand, oh, stand aside,—for look, 
Judge Best, on no fantastic toe, 
Through dingy arc h,—by dirty nook,— 
Across the yard into his room doth go:— 
And wisely there doth read 
Summons for time to plead, — 
And frame 
Order for same. 


Thou twittering, legal, foolish, feather’d thing, 
A tiny boy, with salt for Latitat, 
Is sneaking, Bailiff-like, to touch thy wing ;— 
Can’st thou not see the trick he would be at? 
Away !—away! and let him not prevail. 
I do rejoice thou’rt off !—and yet I groan 
To read in that boy’s silly fate, my own: 
J am at fault! 
For from my Attic though I brought my salt, 


I've fail’d to put a little on thy tale! 
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ADDITIONS TO LORD ORFORD'S 


ROYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS. 


No. lV. 


JOHN TIPTOFT, EARL OF WORCESTER. 


Ix the Harleian Manuscripts, No. 


this nobleman’s capture and execu< 


2194, p- 11, is a curious account of tion. It is as follows: 


John De Vere, Earl of Oxford, was commissionated by Kinge Henry the 


Sixt lord high steward att the arraignement of John Lord Tiptoit, who 
flyinge from the battaile of Wakefeild, was found on the topp of a high tree 
in the forrest of Way-bridge, not farr from Huntington, and brought up to 
London, where vpon the 15th day of October, in the yeare of our Lord 
11469, hee was arraigned att Westminster, and indicted of Treason, and 
many other crymes, w°" were hardly vrged against him, the rather because 
hee was a favourett of Edward the fowrth; and receaved the sentence of 
death, we! the munday following was executed on Tower Hill, by cuttinge 
off his head. 

This Lerd was commonly called The Butcher of England, for his cruelty, 
and when the sheriffes of London had taken him trom the barr in Westmin- 
ster to leade him to the block on Tower Hill, the people preased soe impor- 
tunately to see and behold him, that they were fayne to turne into the Fleete 


and there to borrowe Gaole for him for that night. 

Hee tooke his death full patiently, and his corpes, withe the head, was 
borne to the Blackfryers and there honourablie buried in the chapell stand< 
inge in the body of the church w*" hee before tyme had founded. 


Stow insinuates, that the Earl of 
Worcester’s cruelty, (for which he re- 
ceived the opprobrious title of butcher) 
was the circumstance of his having 
sat in judgment on Clapham and his 
associates, who were taken, off South- 
ampton, and upon whose bodies, 
alter death, indignities were com- 
mitted, worthy only of the most sa- 
vage and brutal ages: it seems hard, 
however, to tax Lord Worcester with 
cruelty for presiding at a trial which 
lis sovereign, Edward the Fourth, 
commanded, and to which his office 


called him ; whilst it would be but 
fair to suppose, that the disgraceful 
events that succeeded the execution, 
were committed by inferior agents 
without the knowledge or connivance 
of the Earl. 

The Earl of Worcester’s great 
work was his Translation of Cicero 
De Amicitié, which was printed by 
Caxton, im 1481. His printer in- 
dulges in high commendation of the 
noble translator, and speaks of him 
as eminently learned, and the subject 
of universal applause : 


of Lord High Constable peculiarly 


Remembre hym that translated it in to our maternal and Englyssh tongue, 
(says Caxton,) I mene the right vertuous and noble erle therle of Wurcestre, 
whiche late pytously lost his lyf, whos soule I recommende vnto youre spe- 
clal prayers ; and also in his tyme made many other vertuous werkys, whiche 
I haue herd of. O good blessyd lord god, (he continues) what grete Josse was 
itof that noble vertuous and wel disposed lord! whan I remembre and ad- 
uertyse his lyf, his science, and his vertue, me thynketh god not displesyd, 
ouer grete a losse of suche a man, consyderyng his estate and conning. And also 
thexcercise of the same: with the grete laboures in gooyng on pylgremage 
vnto Jherusalem visytyng there the holy places that oure blessyd lord Jhesu 
Criste halowed thith his blessyd presence, and shedyng there his precious 
blood for oure redempcion. And from thens ascended vnto his fader in 
heuen. And what worship had he at Rome in the presence of oure holy 
lader the pope. And so in alle other places vnto his deth, at whiche deth 
cuery man that was there myght lerne to dye and take his deth paciently, 
wherin I hope and doubte not but that god receyued his soule in to his 
culrlastyng blysse, ffor as I am enformed he ryght aduysedly ordeyned alle 


ae - as well for his last will of wordly goodes as for his sowle helthe, 
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and pacyently and holyly without grudchyng in charyte to fore that he 
departed out of this world, whiche is gladsom and joyous to here. Thenne 
| here recommende his sowle ynto youre prayers and also that we at our 





departyng maye departe in suche wyse, that it maye please our lord god to 


receyue vs in to his euirlastyng blysse. 


The foregoing extract gives the 
reader a fair specimen of the prologue 
and epilogue usual with the father of 
English typography, and for that 
reason we have reprinted it. The 
second edition of Lord Worcester’s 
tract had not been discovered by Lord 
Orford, nor has Mr. Dibdin recorded 
it iv his list of Pynson’s publications ; 
although from the type and other si- 
milorities, there can be no doubt of 
its having issued from that press. It 
is a thin folio of eighteen leaves, 
wanting Caxton’s introduction and 
colophon; 4 Tullius de amicicia, in 
Englysh.G Here after ensueth a goodly 
dreatyse of amyte or Sfrendshyp, com- 
pylyd mn latyn by the most eloquente 
Romayne Marcus Tullius Cicero, and 
lately translated in to Englyshe. Of 
this, the only copy known belonged 
to King Henry the seventh, and is 
now in the British Museum. 

Caxton recounts the worship that 


JOHN WILMOT, 


The following account of the death 
ot this well-known character is re- 


Amen. Explicit per Caxton. 


was paid to Lord Worcester at 
Rome ; he has not toldus, what may 
be learnt from another quarter, that 
his Lordship’s learning retrieved the 
English character for literature, in 
Italy ; andthat when he addressed a 
Latin speech to the Pope, his Holi- 
ness was so affected at the elegance 
and spirit of the oration, that he ac- 
tually burst into tears, and declared 
that he alone, of all the nobles of his 
age, could be compared with the 
most illustrious princes of Greece 
and Rome. ‘“ Te solim enim om- 
nium principum, (says John Phreas) 
verbis autem utar quibus usus est ad 
te Pius secundus, pontifex maximus, 
lacrymans pre gaudio, cum te au- 
diret orantem, te solum, inguam, 
ommium principum hec nostra con- 
spexit «tas, quem virtute et elo- 
quentia prestantissimis ipsis Roma- 
norum et Grecorum imperatoribus 
comparare possimus. ” 


FARL OF ROCHESTER. 


bility. The writer (and we print it 
from the original document) was Mr. 








en. 


~ 


William Thomas, who held an ofli- 
cial situation in Lord Oxford's ta- 
mily. 


ferred to by the ingenious Editor of 
Lord Orford ; but it is too good an 
illustration to be omitted in these 
detached notices of our English no- 


When Wilmot Lord Rochester lay on his death-bed, Mr. Fanshaw came 
to visit him with an intention to stay about a week with him. Mr. Fanshaw 
sitting by the bed side perceived his lordship praying to God through Jesus 
Christ, and acquainted Dr. Radcliff (who attended my lord R. in this 
illness, and was then in the house) with what he had heard, and told him, 
that my lord was certainly delirous, for to his knowledge (he said) he be- 
lieved neither in God nor Jesus Christ. The Dr. (who had often heard him 
pray in the same manner) proposed to Mr. F. to go up to his lordship to be 
further satisfyed touching this affair. When they came to his room, the Dr. 
told my Lord what Mr. F. said, upon which his Lordship addressed himselt 
to Mr. F. to this effect: “ Sir, it is true, you and I have been very lewd and 
prophane together, and then I was of the opinion you mention; but now | 
am quite of another mind, and happy am I, that I am so. Iam very sensible 
Low miserable I was, whilst of another opinion. Sir, you may assure your- 
self that there is a Judge and a Future State ;” and so entered into a very 
handsome discourse concerning the last judgment, future state, and con- 
cluded with a serious and pathetick exhortation to Mr. F. to enter into an- 
other course of life, adding that he (Mr. F.) knew him to be his friend, that 
he never was more so than at this time, “ and, Sir, (said he) to use a 
scripture expression, J am not mad, but speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness. Upon this Mr. F. trembled and went immediately afoot to Wood- 


stock, and there hired a horse to Oxford, and thence took coach to London. 
At the same time, Dr. Shorter (who also attended my Lord in this illness) 
and Dr. Radclitf! walking together in the park, and discoursing touching hi* 
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Lordship’s condition, which they agreed to be past remedy, Dr. Shorter, 
fetching a very deep sigh, said, ‘‘ Well, I can do him no good, but he hag 
done me a great deal.” When Dr. Radcliff came to reside in London, he 
made enquiry about Dr. Shorter, and understood he was, before that time, a 
libertine in principles, but after that professed the Roman Catholick Re- 





ligion. 


I heard Dr. Radcliff give this account at my Lord Oxford’s table (then 
Speaker of the House of Commons) June 16, 1702. Present (besides Mr. 
Speaker) Lord Weymouth, Mr. Bromley of Werwickshire, Mr. William 
sar Mr. Pendarvis, Mr. Henry St. John, and I wrote it down imme- 


diately. 


We are not ignorant that it has 
been much the fashion of late years, 
as it was indeed in the early part of 
the last century, to doubt the since- 
rity of Lord Rochester’s repentance ; 
and it has been more than once insi- 
nuated, that Bishop Burnet made the 
most of the matter in the account 
he printed, in 1680, of this noble- 
man’s conversion. The testimony 
just adduced seems, however, very 
decisive. 


Wa. Tuomas. 


We conclude this article with two 
original letters of Lord Rochester, o! 
no great interest, to be sure, but stil! 
curlous, as they show the straits to 
which he was at times reduced, give 
a fair specimen of his familiar style, 
and have, we believe, escaped publi- 
cation, notwithstanding the diligence 
of Biscoe, Curll, and Dodsley, whe 
ransacked every corner for even a 
scrap of his Lordship’s correspond-. 
ence. 


I kiss my deare wife a thousand times as farr as imagination and wish will 
give me leave: Thinke upon mee as long as it is pleasant and convenient te 
you to doe soe, and afterwards forgett mee, for though 1 would faine make 
you the author and foundation of my happiness, yet would I not bee the 
cause of your constraint and disturbance, for I love not myselfe soe much ar 
I doe you, neither do I value my owne satisfaction equally as I doe your’e. 

Farewell.—Rocuesrer. 


Deare wife, I recover soe slowly, and relaps soe continually, that 1 are 
allmost weary of my self. If I had the least strength I would come to 
Adderbury, but in the condition I am, Kensington and back is a voyage | 
can hardly support. 1 hope you excuse my sending you noe money, for till 
I am well enough to fetch it my self, they will not give me a farthing ; and 
if I had not pawn’d my plate, I believe I must have starv’d in my sickness. 
Well, God bless you and the children, whatever becomes of 

Your humble servant, Rocugssten. 








TO ELIA. 


E14, thy reveries and vision’d themes 

To Care’s lorn heart a luscious pleasure prove ; 
Wild as the mystery of delightful dreams, 

Soft as the anguish of remember'd love : 
Like records of past days their memory dances 

Mid the cool feelings Manhood’s reason brings, 
As the unearthly visions of romances 

Peopled with sweet and uncreated things ;— 
And yet thy themes thy gentle worth enhances! 

Then wake again thy wild harp’s tenderest strings, 
Sing on, sweet Bard, let fairy loves again 

Smile in thy dreams, with angel ecstacies ; 
Bright o’er our souls will break the heavenly strain 

hrough the dull gloom of earth’s realities. 
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152 Narrative of Nathan Adamson. 
NARRATIVE OF NATHAN ADAMSON, 
a STUDENT OF DIVINITY. 
Now may it please thee, my most learned youth, 
To quote nor Horace, nor Quinuhan, nor 
The hard dry chips of pert and pithy Seneca ; 
But look me in the face—cast to the kites 
Thy morsels of the heathen—think not, man, 
Of golden learning in a homely story. 
. Now I know men who from the illustrious Greek, 
And scarce less lofty Latin, are not worthy 
; To wipe the dust, nor watch the spinning spiders, 
' Yet make a learn’d stir in this litcle world ; 
Call Horace their sworn brother ; to Longinus 
They pull the cap off ** Hail. my Cousin Critic,” 
: And call sweet Shakspeare an inspired savage— 
And Scott and Spenser two most gentle Goths— 
And much of classic grace and force they speak, 
Asif sweet Nature, wheresoe’er she dwells, 
Were not that mighty classic, whence the Greeks 
Drew grace and inspiration. 
Since it hath pleased the sheriff, 
aud some of the greater portioners of 
the county who patronize religious 
professors and have kirk-livings in 
: their gift, to request of me, Nathan 
Adamson, Student of Divinity, a clear 
and circumstantia] narrative of all 
that I know concerving the last davs 
and death of that singular old man, 
John Corson, I take up my pen in 
my little chamber, with the brown 
moors of Dryfesdale and the love of 
truth before my eyes. During the 
7 summer in which I delivered my 
probationary discourse, and had, as 
the peasantry somewhat quaintly but 
aptly term it, my mouth opened for 
the edification of mankind, vacant 
pulpits and empty kirks happened to 
t be scarce, and patrons—may heaven 
mend their judgment ! — somewhat 
; blind, and ] was compelled foratime to 
* turn my attention and my gifts to less 
important things. Now it happened 


(3 that I sojourned for a time with that 
; 
sedate and worthy person, Walter 


: 
'?* . . . 
i] iliday, at his house on Dryfe- 
bank ; let it not be surmised that J 
it f rt! NY } wie ems + ’ ] 
; ‘ \ 1} 1\ ldnUs, ACCUSLOTHE( to 
: lier things. to the shafts of the 
| plow, or busied myself in the unclean 
though primitive vocation of tending 






cattle. The land, a pastoral and a 
pleasant land, was guiltless of pro- 
ducing the luxuries of roots and corn; 
the flocks of sheep had many shep- 
herds, who led a sweet and a joyous 
lif , sunning themselves on the hill- 
sides, and stimulating their natural 


} aol , °,e . 
drowsiness by reciting pastoral bal- 


The Courtly Criiic. 


lads. J had nothing to put forth my 
hands to, therefore, save to pluck and 
to eat of that small round red deli- 
cious wild fruit called by the mai- 
dens Cranberries, which wasted their 
sweetness and strength among the 
moors and mosses of Dryfesdale. 
Now it came to pass, that while I 
busied myself in the instruction of the 
children, in number seven, and intros 
duced them to the riches of that pre- 
cious book, Crumbs of Comfort, and 
other meritorious works, there came 
towards our abode a certain man of 
the border, a cunning dealer in bone- 
bodkins, ivory busks tor maiden’s bod- 
dice, sedate books for the grave and 
the old, and romantic tales and tra- 
ditions, and specimens of profane 
minstrelsy for the giddy and _ the 
young—and his name was John 
Corson. And when I saw him afar 
off, I said to myself, I shall surely 
become the possessor of some of this 
man’s rare and curious tracts, which, 
filled with proverbial wisdom, sage 
remark, and deep controversy of the 
ancient heads of the reformed kirk, 
will be to me as the honey-comb. 
For be it known, that those erratic 
booksellers (their vocation has been 
superseded of late by little pitiful 
productions called newspapers) dealt 
largely in small works of spiritual 
edification, and moral amusement, 
and lyrical hilarity, which our pea- 
sautry obtained for a small price, and 
thus instruction flew through the 
land ;— woe to the cause which has 
“stayed this pure and healthy stream, 
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and presented to peasants’ lips the 

gisoned current of politics! As I 
Sed 1 heard one of the youngest of 
my pupils exclaim, as freed from dis- 
cipline he breathed the free air on the 
threshold, <“‘ Eh, see! see! here 
comes auld John Corson who sold 
our schoolmaster the tawse and my 
mother the Proof Catechism, plague 
on him.” ‘ Plague on him, indeed !” 
responded a menial damsel, Ellen 
Macgowan by name,—a rosy and a 
kindly quean, whose deluding eyes, 
exercised on my fellow collegian, the 
youngest son of the laird of Kissan- 
cumagain, deprived the kirk of one of 
its fairest ornaments and chief pillars, 
«« Troth and atweel it’s him! the false 


deceiving loon—he made me pay 
sweetly for my new gown—a prim- 
rose bloom and a Glasgow pattern— 
and what was’t but a kind of a yel- 
low, woven at Lockmaben and dyed 
at the Murray what-mill, and it threw 
its primrose bloom to the soapsuds 
at the very first washing.” 

The object of the maiden’s anger 
now approached—but he came with 
a changed step, an altered look, and a 
subdued tone of voice. Formerly the 
pleasant old man passed gaily over 
the threshold, threw the door against 
the wall, and chaunted the following 
rhyming summary of his articles of 
merchandise: 


JOHN CORSON’S CHAUNT. 


1. 


Now peace be here to the damosels fuir, 

Who lack busks for boddice or combs for hair; 
And mirth and joy to the cannie young lad, 
Who loves pleasant songs and ballads so sad; 
And peace by day, sweet dreams by night, 
And love in the dark, and joy in the light, 

To those whose witty tongues scorn to wrong 
The merry man’s tale or the poet’s sweet song. 


2. 
Here’s gowns the like were ne’er wet with water ; 
Here’s songs far sweeter than lips can utter ; 
Books of wisdom and sage remark ; 
Books of mirth that out-carol the lark; 
A brooch for the bosom of bonnie young lasses, 
Beads for their necks and combs for their tresses ; 
And all as cheap, and as good, and as true, 
As a lover’s tale, or a maiden’s vow. 


But now, instead of advancing with 
song and with joy, the abstract and 
brief chronicle of the district came 
pale and staggering, and would have 
fallen on the threshold had not the 
menial maiden supported him in her 
arms. ‘ Preserve me, man, John 
Corson, now this is one of your queer 
fits; have ye been harried, or have 
ye wrestled with a ghost and had the 
worst on't? Hout man, ye mauna 
die till I get a good pennyworth from 
ye, the first 1 ever got.” The old 
man answered not a word, but with 
an unequal step and a suppressed 
groan made his way to the langsettle, 
which was spread soft for his accom- 
modation ; and, seating himself, look- 
ed with an eye of thanks to the 
groupe of sympathizing faces collect- 
ed around him. A fine sheep-dog, 
wandering man’s comrade for 


friend, I never feared the face of man 





many years, stationed itself before 
him, looked in his face, and the mo- 
tion of its tail and the brightness of 
its eyes increased as it observed its 
master’s recovery. ‘* Ah! Whitefoot, 
lad,” said the old man in a low voice, 
and stroking with a palsied hand the 
smooth glossy fleece of his favourite, 
‘‘ many a weary step have we walk- 
ed together,—many a wild place have 
we found our bed in,—-and many a 
cold night hast thou lain at my teet 
when the sacks were damp and the 
farmers churlish—but we maun part 
soon—I maun go to the cauld grave, 
and thou maun seek a master.” The 
dog gave a low and melancholy 
whimper—licked the old man’s hands, 
and seemed to understand the import 
of his words. Its master proceeded 
—“ Ah! my auld white-bosomed 
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in my youth with three feet of a good 

Yinwald oak in my hand—nor did I 
dread him in my old age when | had 
thee by my side; bre: id I never broke 
but thou hadst thy share; meat I 
Lever tasted but thou wert a partaker; 
but bread shalt thou receive from thy 
naster’s hand no more, and meat 
shall be no longer parted between us. 
The ellwand ot time hath measured 
my days and the hours of my exist- 
ence are sold off to a nail and a little 
emnant.” The dog renewed again 
itsmelancholy whimpering, and licked 
ts master's hand held out to caress 
it. 

‘ T wonder what's the matter with 
my eyes,” said a shepherd, removing 
the moisture which the old man’s 
address to his dog had brought to 
his eye-lids. And I marvel what 
possesses US all,” said the mistress of 
the mansion, “ to stand gazing on the 
atilicted man, without seeking to 
cherish or comfort him.”—* Mony 
thanks,” said the old man, “ mony 
braw thanks and bonnie, my kindly 
dame—a mouthful of clear cauld wa- 
ter to myself, and a bite of bread to 

' poor auld = ul and famished 
companion here,” laying his hand on 
the doa’ s head as he spoke at ars uld, 
through grace from aboon, do us 
? Lith good.” So sensible seemed the 
old man of the grace and tavour 
which his habitual pleasantry obtain- 
ed him, that he endeavoured to smile 
us two whitehanded maidens placed 
abundance of the luxuries of pastoral 
lite before him. But the gravity with 
which ill health clouds the merriest 
brows darkened down upon his smile ; 
and, taking off his bonnet, he blessed 
the food before him. From the glance 
with which he regarded his dog, we 
imagined he included the companion 
of his wanderings in his intercession, 
or did any of the shepherds feel 
scandalized by this association, for a 
sheep-dog in a pastoral district ob- 
tains something of the distinction of 
an adopted child of the family. 

When John had refreshed himself, 

‘Ah, gudewife,” said he, “ for fifty 
years and five—from foolish fifteen 
to silly seventy, have I scattered the 
blessings of bone-combs and ballads 
over the mountains of Nithsdale and 
Annandale, and never had a pang at 
the heart save once, and that was 
when Nancie Corrie forsook me for 
the sake of three vards of red ribbon 
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—yor a sore head, save when it was 
broke at Lockerbie market by the 
ellwand of Rob Somerville.  FIl- 
wand did I say !—that an auld man 
like me should lie!—it wanted three 
thumbs’ breadths of that honest length. 
Nor had | ever such a visitation as a 
dyyam or a cholic, saving the time | 
was suppered on sour sowans and 
Lochmaben milk at the laird’sof Cums 
mercraft. Yell have heard of Loch- 
maben milk, goodwife ? It is akind 
of whig that stands and ferments, 
till it gathers a top or mantle, over 
which the cat can walk dry shod, 
and when it is shaken it roars and 
soughs like loch-reeds. From al! 
such eer ag 10s may all honest 
travellers be ey pa Eh, praise to 
gude! but I think I am a hantle bet- 
ter—my blessing on the home of 
Walter Halliday! The sick and the 
lame shall sing and leap under the 
righteous man’s roof,—a saying that 
merits a place in a sermon—and in a 
sermon shall it be though I should 
preach it myself.” 

‘© 1 wish,” said the wife of Walter 
Halliday, pleased perhaps, though 
she affected to be scandalized with 
the odd kind mixture of profane and 
serious things in which John Corson’s 
speech abounded ; “ Iwish ye would 
mind the weight of seventy years 
that press ye so sorely—that the 
grave may be your next house of re- 
tuge—that ye are aneath a devout 
man’s roof, and just escaped, I sus- 
pect, from the perils of damp straw 
and wet sacks in the barn of Jock 
Jillock of Wasterha.” Indeed, 
goodwife, and that’s a true tale,” 
said the wandering man, with a sigh, 
and a look half serious and half co- 
mic—‘‘ this is a land of misery and 
mirth, of lamentation and joy—we 
come screaming into the world, and 
go wailing out of it. I have often 
thought as I lay among the long 
blooming broom on the braes of 
Dalswinton, and looked down on 
the religious multitude of Camero- 
nians in the green glen below, that 
the world, broad and wide as it is, 
was aptly typified by a hill-preach- 
ing. There stands the man of God 
—his hands uplifted—his grey hairs 
glistening in the summer sun, and 
the golden words of admonition and 
gospel-chastening, and consolation 
and spiritual grace, flowing fiom his 
unwearied lips. Beneath him—in 
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rank succeeding rank — groupe breath- 
ing on the neck of groupe,—sit in si- 
lence and sore trembling all those 
whose heads are bald, whose locks 
are grey, and for whom the ripe and 
ready grave is gaping. But all 
around, the young, and the ripe, and 
the rosy, are poured in glittering 
array :—the maiden who wears the 
ribbons of seven lovers, and sighs as 
she looks about for more, and the 
youth whose feet are familiar with 
the midnight way to damsels’ win- 
dows, and whose glory it is to have 
tasted the lips and obtained the be- 
nediction of half the fair maids of 
the parish. Ah, goodwite, well I re- 
member ye myself some thirty years 
and three ago, sitting on a Sunday 
morning on Quarrelwood brae ;—a 
sweeter jace and two fairer eyes were 
never turned on old John Farley, the 
Cameronian preacher ;—and I have 
heard him often say that your een 
so bright, and your looks so bonnie, 
aud your locks so Jong and so curling, 
had nearly spoiled one of the sappiest 
spiritual sermons he ever poured 
forth. But John Farley’s in_ his 
grave, and John Somebodyelse is tra- 
velling the like road, and the eyes of 
the wife of Walter Halliday will 
never commit the sin of spoiling a hill- 
sermon more.” i 

‘* Bodie, foolish bodie,” said the 
dame, in a tone less churlish than 
kindly, “* keep your breath to bless 
yourself, nor suffer your lips to 
utter those frivolous stories. Youth 
isa pleasaut and a gladsome time, 
aud we cannot hinder our fancy from 
flying back to the days of our teens, 
and presenting to our eyes many a 
scene, where wisdom runs round the 
bush after folly, and lips which 
should praise the Most High, and 
limbs which should kneel in prayer, 
sing wanton songs, and leap and 
dance, and make profane gestures to 
the sound of idle instruments.” 
‘‘ Aye, aye, goodwife,” said the re- 
buked dealer in ballads, “ the wisest 
and most devout can remember by a 
tme the joys of their youth; and 
that brings to my mind how in a 
small vessel I have a drop of that 
creature-comfort called brandy—a 
Piece of that treacherous sweetener 
of deceiving drink called sugar; and 
were a drop of the one and a tasting 
of the t’other mingled in a cup of 
warm water, I might aiblins take it, 
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and I might aiblins no, but through 
grace I should try.” 

This cup of comfort was speedily 
prepared, and presented to the old 
man by the hand of the wile of 
Walter Halliday herself. “ She 
brought me drink with her lily-white 
hand,” said he, * and she blest me 
with her kind eve as she held it to 
my lips ;— I have seen the day 1 could 
have sung a song for this, and | may 
have breath enough yet to try; and 
muttering a brief grace, he emptied 
the cup atadraught. * Blessings on 
thy right hand, goodwife, for it has 
mixed up one of the sweetest mouth- 
fuls that ever passed atweet ny lips. 
And now I think I shall be able to 
spread out before this devout young 
man, Nathan Adamson, preacher of 
the word, some of the singular stores 
of learning with which my pack is 
so largely endowed.” So saying, he 
unlocked his repository, and submit- 
ted to my examination a singular 
mixture of worldly-wise and profane 
things, and many matters of a bigher 
and purer import. ‘ Here,” said he, 
‘js that remarkable volume,—a book 
written ina grand time, and by one of 
the princes of the calling—The Last 
Battle of Zechariah Boyd. Young 
man, art thou an admirer of the richest 
poesic? I mean not poesie clipt into 
quantities and pointed with rhyme at 
the ends. I mean not that wanton 
and witty damsel with gold in her 
ars, and fringes at her mantle, and 
a bell hung behind which ringeth ever 
as she goeth, and which men mistake 
for melody—but I mean that dame, 
sedately beautiful and demurely 
charming, whose garb is fine and 
costly but glittereth not, and whose 
footstep has a music like the mclody 
of the sublimest hymn. Such is the 
poesie thou wilt find in the book of 
our venerable worthy. But thou art 
young, and there is a light in thy 
looks which may sometimes wish to 
shine on less austere things. Tlere is 
a book which charms the maiden at 
her task and the dame in her cham- 
ber—where youth learns lessons of 
love, and age finds food for devotion, 
even that dubious auxiliary to sanc- 
tity, Rutherford’s Letters. What ails 
ye, man, at honest Rutherford ? I’m 
thinking 1 have mistaken my cus- 
tomer—and that for a]! your devout 
exterior ye want to shake your sides 
with the rustic glee and familiar hue 
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mour of merry Allan Ramsay—and 
here’s the book as I shall answer for't 
—I thought I had long since dis- 
missed the cheerful Bard of Glengo- 
far from the society of the graver 
worthies of Caledonia.” 

I may not enter upon all the light 
and frivolous matters over which our 
discourse wandered; we soon laid 
written and elaborate learning a- 
side, and touched upon those float- 
ing and traditional things which 
were wont to be the chief solace of 
our winter nights,—the parables and 
allegories of the church, and the 
wild narratives in prose and verse of 
a people who sought after mirth and 
amusement. In those things the old 
man discovered a knowledge ex- 
tensive and varied, and seemed not a 
little vain of his oral wisdom, and 
even ventured to prefer it to the cold 
and dead information of books. 
«<< Books,” said the wandering wise 
man, “ are fine things truly, and many 
an honest man makes his bread by 
them ; therefore, it behoves us to bless 
them. But between you and me, 
one hour of good warm controversy 
is well worth a dozen chosen chap- 
ters of any work, save the inspired 
one. When men address a mul- 
titude, or converse one with another, 
they warm themselves up with de- 
bate, and utter things of inimitable 
beauty, and brevity, and vigour; 
but who can take the heat and the 
burning brow of a popular assembly 
into the chamber? We grow cool 
with the pen and paper betore us; 
and instead of the warmth and fresh- 
ness of original genius, we spread 
over our sheets the frozen. beauties of 
Jaborious learning. Indeed, my young 
and reverend friend, wise men and 
witty men have closed the boards of 
their books when they heard my 
steps in the porch, and declared they 
would rather hear auld John Corson 
read' a chapter of his own curious 


Jife, than seek for amusement and so- 
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lace among the smooth words, and 
exact and measured periods, of the 
learned and the polite.” 

To this I answered, and _ said, 
«* Old man, since thy adventures are 
so amusing and instructive, why dost 
thou not write them, and circulate 
them for thine own emolument, and 
the edification of mankind? They 
would be of a ring-straked, speckled, 
and spotted kind, even as human life 
is.” He shook his head, and replied, 
«« My tongue is ready, but my hand 
is slow, and I could relate in an hour 
what would take me a twelvemonth 
to write. It took me once two full 
hours by the sun dial to make out 
the account of three penny histories 
which I sold to the penurious por- 
tioner of Kirkmafen; and since the 
humiliation of that unhappy hour, | 
have bid farewell to the pride and 
ranity of scholarship.” 

As I sat pondering on the style 
and probable extent of this rustic 
narrative, and imagining it strewn 
with remnants of old-world wisdom, 
and brief and pithy proverbial re- 
mark, pursuing at one time the on- 
ward and even tenour of its way, 
and anon luxuriating in graphic and 
episodical digressions, 1] was inter- 
rupted by the voice of one of the 
menial maidens. I looked up, and 
beheld a girl seated beside ancient 
John; her sweet warm breath on his 
withered cheek softened down the 
displeasure with which he would 
have otherwise regarded the intru- 
sion of two pretty white hands a- 
mong the lyrical commodities of his 
scrip; while two bright eyes, and a 
melodious voice, completed the tri- 
umph of youth and beauty over the 
querulousness of age. She held up 
a printed slip of paper, which she 
selected from many others of the 
same shape, and the following is the 
rhyme to which the maiden’s voice 
added a sweetness and a grace, at 
once natural and moving : 


MAY MACFARLANE. 


l. 


Spring comes with pleasant green, 
And herbs of every odour ; 
The silver stream sings glad 
With gowans on its border ; 
The lark lilts ’mang the clouds, 
On castle top the starling, 
As lonesomely I wauk, 
And sigh for May Macfarlane. 
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2. 
The gloaming brings nae rest, 


Of bonnie May 





3. 


I dauner dowf and drearie, 
And dowie dawns the morn, 

With dreaming of my dearie. 
Then come the rosie lips, 

The raven tresses curling, 
And smile the lovesome eyes, 


Macfarlane. 


Farewell Dalgonar glens, 


Where chrystal 


streams are flowing ; 


Green hills, and sunward braes, 
Shower'd o’er with snowy gowan. 
My heart is sick in love, 
With all the world’s darling: 
I'll mourn in foreign lands 
For bonnie May Macfarlane. 


« Ah!” said the old man, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ thy sweet singing would have 
soothed the gentle and sorrowful spi- 
rit of the kind and warm hearted 
youth who wrote that little song. 
Well I knew him, and many a 
penny ballad I gave him, and history 
too, for 1 saw the poet in his dark 
eye, and the bairn grew and became 
a comely stripling; and many a 
dauner we have taken together on 
bonnie brae sides and sunny burn 
banks. Many a merry song, and 
many a grave and moving ballad he 
wrote ; and while wood grows, and 
water runs, will some such rosie and 
tender lips as thine, I trust, prolong 
his strains. Ah! he was a social and 
a joyous lad. The maidens sang his 
songs, and the men chaunted his bal- 
Jads, and his heart rejoiced as his 
name began to find wings. But there 
came a man who spoke Greek, and 
there came another who spoke Latin, 
and they laid their classic line and 
level along the productions of my 
simple and modest friend, and de- 
clared they were not according to 
the use and wont of ancient nations, 
and ought therefore to be trodden 
down, And they wrote a book a- 
gainst him, and pulled the cob- 
webbed edifice of learning about his 
ears, and nearly smothered him in 
the rubbish ; I lifted him up, and 
sought to comfort him—but the 
words of the two wise men sank to 
his heart, and he refused to be com- 

d. I told him how nature was 
nature all the world over, and since 
he thought and expressed himself 
like a true Scotchman, in a natural 
and impressive way, he had just done 








as those worthies of ancient verse 
had done. For every man wore his 
own belt his own way, said the pithy 
proverb, and the critics might as well 
decree him to cheer his horses in 
Greek, and his sheep-dogs in Latin, 
as desire him to tell a tale of Scot- 
tish courtship in any other way than 
in the manner of his native country. 
‘Ah!’ said my poor and simple 
friend, ‘ you are a plain and an honest 
man ; but though your ellwand is as 
accurate as the rod of justice itself, 
you know nothing about the mea- 
suring rods» those sons of Anak, 
the critics. What do I know a- 
bout poetry, since 1 have not been 
regularly flogged into a knowledge 
of its mystery, along with the chil- 
dren of the rich, and the titled; I 
have been following the Will-o’-wisp 
of my own idle fancy, instead of stu- 
dying under the light of an antique 
lamp; and adoring the white-footed 
and high-kilted muse of Caledonia, 
instead of worshipping the nymphs 
of Helicon, laving my forehead in 
its stream, and invocating Apollo. 
Ah! my friend, I have been writing 
nonsense for seven years ;—in a home- 
ly and natural way, say you? So 
much the worse—what has nature to 
do with poetry.’ And he drooped 
and faded away from that hour— 
neglected his dress, ceased to cheer 
and charm us with song and tale ; 
and now he lies in the Jonely kirk- 
yard of Dryfesdale,—a stone at the 
foot, and oue at the head of his dark 
and narrow dwelling.” 

When the old man concluded, he 
gathered all his little books together, 
and securing them with a strap and 
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a string, sat pondering beside them, 
with a brow of sorrow, which seem- 
ed thinking of Dryfesdale kirkyard, 

id on the gifted friend who lay low 
a nd undistinguished in that ancient 
burial ground. His dog, ever ready 
ta eva in his joys or his sorrows, 
who, when the old man sang or 
whistled on his way, gambolled round 
ind round in the sun, and barked in 
joy at its own, shadow—now arose 
rom the hearth fire, against which it 
had spread its white bosom and 
brown mouth, and placing its fore 
feet on the seat, looked wistfully, and 
w ith an uneasy whimper, in his mas- 
ters face. ‘“ Bless thee for a poor 
dumb dog,” said one of the shep- 
herds, throwing him as he spoke a 
piece of cheese. And bless thee 
for a faithful servant,” said another 
shepherd, sharing with him a piece 
of roasted jamb. “ And bless thee 
or a true and a stedfast friend,” said 
the old man himself; “ many an 
eerie road and dangerous way have 
we braved together; inmany astrange 
place have we slept at midnight ; 
the green grass our bed, and our co- 
vering the starry sky. Many a piece 
of bread thrown to us in scorn by a 
churlish hand have we divided be- 
tween us; many a truss of straw 
have we reposed upon ; and if I saved 
thee from the fierceness of stronger 
and more servile dogs, thou also hast 
requited my kindness. Shall I forget 
when thou fastenedst on the throat of 
Will Gordon the gypsie, when he 
eame with a bare knite to spill my 

‘+, and spulyie my goods, or when 
ye held up my head in the darkest 
pool of the Nith into which I had 
allen, returning from the merry and 
hospitable hearth of the good man of 
the Sandbank. But we must part 
soon, my faithful four-footed friend.’ 

“ ] wish,” said the goodwife, 
** that ye would cheer up your heart, 
and not be cast down ; you are feeble, 
and you have been sick —remain un- 
der our rooftree;—the converse of 
this good man, the ministering of 
these maidens, and perhaps a little of 
tbeir mirth, will please and divert 
you. We shall read your histories, 
hearken to your tales ; and I, even I 
will sing one of your tenderest 
songs; so cheer up, man—ye will 
dispense the blessings of ballads, and 
romances, and sermons, over our 


moorlands for many sunny summers.” 
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“Ah! bless yere kind and cheering 


tongue,” said ‘the old man, with a 
shake of his head; ** ye were ever 
the poor man’s s friend, i in word and in 
deed, but I wish not to deceive my- 
self into the hopes of my span being 
lengthened. I have had warnings 
three, beside the voice of decaying 
limbs, and feebleness of mind, and 
[ am prepared for the journey.’ 

“ Warnings,” said 1; ‘ what warn- 
ings have you had? the warning of 
many years is warning enough.” * It 
has not been thought so tor me,” 
said the old man; *‘ and set I ima- 
gined not the dead would have been 
moved, to tell me that my departure 
was nigh. I had a daughter, and J 
had a triend; they have long ceased 
to sojourn on the earth; but why 
shonld I tell of those awful and mys- 
terious things which are revealed to 
one like me, between living and 
dying? It is enough that I know [ 
must soon lay down my head to die, 
and that this is the last journey I 
shall make over this friendly land. I 
have bid farewell to the auld house 
of Comerue, where I first opened the 
latch of my pack; I left it my bless- 
ing, and that precious book A Groat’s 
worth of Wit fora Penny; meikle 
may the goodman need it; he has 
been thrice married, and longs to be 
wedded again, though he treads on 
the heels of eighty years. I called 
in too on the merry ot Bn of 
Longbank, and found him lying 
laughing on the Langsettle, amid 
some seven-and-thirty grand chil- 
dren; I gave them a ballad each, 
and a blessing—my heart was too 
full to bid them farewell. I have 
been too at the lonesome burial- 
ground of Dryfesdale—I went at 
twilight, for 1 wished not an old 
man’s sorrow should be seen; my 
poor dumb friend knew the way to 
the poor song-maker’s grave, and we 

humbled ourselves for two dreary 
hours beside it—the only honour that 
was ever done to the memory of the 
centlest bard of Annandale. Ah! I 
should like—but that’s more to be 
wished for than expected, that some 
kindly-hearted person would dig my 
grave, and Jay my bones beside his ; 
and I should like too to have some- 
thing of a sober lykewake. I think 
ay the spirit is soothed with the 
sound of solemn song, and douce 
men’s prayers; and though I do 
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not positively enjoin any thing like 
wassail or carousal, yet a piece of 
well spiced cake, and a wet-the-lip 
glass of wine or brandy, or both, 
would keep life in the living, and 
would do no harm to the dead. If 
the douce and dainty wife of Walter 
Halliday sees no harm in this humble 
piece of vanity, and has any regard 
for an auld man who fell in love 
with her at a Quarrelwood preach- 
ing, when she was a rosie damsel, 
with curled love locks, she will find 
enough in this poor wallet to make 
the burial decent, and the grave 
deep, and bribe besides the devout 
chissel of that precious man, John 
Crombie, to cut my grave-stone. Ye 
will find him dwelling on a little 
spot of dry and barren land, called 
Knowebuckle, near the green groves 
of Dalswinton.” 

“‘ Ah! Knowebuckle,” said a young 
and merry Cameronian, from that 
little and graceless village called 
(Juarrelwood, who had just escaped 
from the discipline and restraint of a 
strict professor to the more lax be- 
lievers among the moorlands; “I know 
the place—a ringing gravel, and a 
pouring sand ;—all the wit of man 
could never persuade a blade of corn 
to grow upon it ; and John Crombie ! 
I think I see his worsted wig, and 
his scripture-quoting face before me 
at this moment; dancing was his 
abomination, and strong drink he ab- 
horred—and the company of women 
was to him as the thing which tempt- 
ed Judah to sin. Honest John loved 
no pleasures that were expensive, 
and yet, for all the land he bought, 
and the gold he amassed, a fever 
caught him one day counting his 
wealth, and carried him to the grave 
without a penny in his pocket, and 
who will cut his grave-stone no one 
knows.” « And is douce John Crom- 
bie dead?” said a shepherd ; “ Who 
now shall go from parish to parish, 
engraving the virtues of our fathers 
on churchyard stones ; who now will 
lift up the bonnet, and pour a long 
blessing o’er a basin of begged 
broth ; and who will keep the love of 
lucre living among us?” “ Ah! and 
is John Crombie dead?” said a dame 
from the corner, who had come to 
barter the luxuries of the vales for 
the wool of the mountains ; “che pray- 
ed the longest prayer at a burial, 
drank the deepest cup at a bridal, 
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and if all his gifts were graces, he 
is now in the land of promise, and 
the vale of milk and honey. Ah! 
many a blessing has he bestowed on 
the humblest mendicant; and _ his 
blessing he reckoned equal to food, 
and raiment, and money ;— he was a 
saving man, and a discreet, and the 
ae best driver of a bitter hard bar- 
gain that ever multiplied pence into 
pounds,” 
Amid this light and vain discourse, 
I] had observed the old man closely, 
and I could see that his mind had 
wandered away to grave and serious 
things. He clasped his hands close- 
ly, and by the thoughtfulness of his 
brow, and the devotional glance of 
his eye, it was evident he was busied 
with internal meditation and prayer. 
He arose suddenly from his seat, and 
placing himself beside the mistress 
of the house, addressed her in a low 
and a hollow voice. ‘ The world 
has nigh done with me, and I have 
nearly done with the world ; so time 
has measured matters atween us. I 
have gleaned a little wealth—some 
seven hundred pounds Scots, beside 
a favourite piece of gold or two. Ye 
will find it tolded up beside the right 
sleeve of my ae fair daughter's gown, 
along with a Bible, which was my 
father’s; it is black print, and has 
seen the persecution. Donald Cargil 
preached his last sermon from it on 
the top of the Wardlaw hill. All 
this ye will keep if ye see me not 
alive and in the body on the fourth 
day after to-morrow ; and if ye think 
that an old wandering man should 
be interred without the vanity of red 
wine, and white burial-bread, and 
that bearing him to the kirkyard of 
Dryfesdale on horses’ necks, with a 
velvet mortcloth, and a train of old 
and devout men following after him, 
savours too much of ostentation ; 
even let his body be borne on black 
handspokes, by four hired mourners. 
It will be all one to John Corson. 
And now, goodwife, what will seem 
strangest of all is yet tocome ;—I am 
a wayward and a wilful man—I can- 
not say that I have had much plea- 
sure lately in human company, and I 
would give a painted chamber and 
a down bed any time, for the summit 
of a green hill in summer, and the 
stars ascending and descending a- 
round me. Now when I am sick, 
and the death pang is approaching, 
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it would be a pleasant and an ac- 
ceptable thing to me to be placed in 
some lonesome spot; my back to a 
tree, my feet to a running stream, 
and my face to the heaven, that I 
might die with the wonders of Him 
above spread out in glory before me. 
Free, tree, would the spirit part then ; 
and I have often thought that the 
presence of the frail labours of man, 
the polished woods, the whited wall, 
and the woven hangings retarded the 
flight of the ethereal part. But I 
see ye think I am raving, and I'll no 
say but it may seem so to the mass 
of mankind. I shall now retire to 
the little favourite bedchamber, with 
the smooth floor, and the brown 
hangings ; but be not surprised if I 
am gone away by the dawn, for I 
have a strange desire to see the wild 
and lonely glen of Johnstone before 
I die.” And with these words he 
arose and went into his little bed- 
chamber. 

The morning was one of the sweet- 
est and balmiest with which summer 
blesses the month of July. Shep- 
herds are early movers ~—they rise 
with the lark, but I sought not to 
fulfil this ancient boast—I only arose 
with the sun, and, standing in the 
open porch, looked towards the pas- 
ture lands. The shepherd watched 
at the head of his flock ; the moor 
game retired to the mountain sides; 
the song of the maiden was heard in 
the vale, while the house-smoke 
climbed slow, and blue, into the 
mild morning air. After two hours’ 
meditation ou the mysteries of the 
book of Revelation, I re-entered the 
house, and seating myself at the 
breakfast table, spread out my palms 
to say the grace. “ Tarry a mo- 
ment,’ said the mistress ; “© let us 
first be joined by our guest.— 
Child,” said she, addressing one 
of her sons, “ go and awaken John 
Corson.” The child went and re- 
turned with a shout, “ John Cor- 
son's gone, his bed's cold, and he has 
left pack and parcel. I'll warrant 
yell never see him mair—and who 
will bring me the bonnie song-hbook 
he promised, when I cried about the 
hard proof catechism?” The good 
wife shook her head at this intel- 
ligence, and recalling the last words 
of the old man, asked her menial 
maidens if any one of them had seen 
or heard him pass from the house. 
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To this inquiry one maiden made 
reply: “As I stood by the tryste 
thorn, looking eastward, towards 
Johnstone-holm,—1I knew not what 
could make me stand and look that 
way, for I hardly expected to see 
any of the merry Halliday lads so 
late at e’en,—but leoking I was, 
whatever was the cause, when, in- 
stead of a straight light-footed youth 
of eighteen, like Pate Halliday, or his 
brother Frank, an old man approach- 
ed, half bent to the ground, a staff 
in his hand, a dog at his foot, and 
the very form of douce John Cor- 
son. Aha! man, thought I; what 
have thy grey locks to do with daf- 
fin 2—no but that a man as old, with 
so much siller in his pack, might 
take a bonnie lass by the hand: but 
love-trysting seemed to be far from 
his thought, fer he sauntered away 
over the moorland path, and I saw 
no more of him.” And this was all 
the information which could be ob- 
tained. 

Night came, and midnight too, vet 
the old man returned not ; and on the 
following morning we traversed moor 
and mountain, and wood and glen in 
quest of him; but no tidings could 
be heard. All that day, and far into 
the night, the search continued, and 
many unfrequented places, and every 
lonely stream, and deep pool, under- 
went a close and scrupulous exa- 
mination: our search was all in vain. 
Many idle, and whimsical, and super- 
stitious rumours began to circulate 
about his disappearance. We discon- 
tinued our pursuit, and returning to 
our homes, renewed again the talk 
concerning his mysterious departure. 
On the third day, a youth came from 
the neighbourhood of Dryfesdale 
kirk, and told a story which found 
many believers. He was returning, 
he said, about one in the morning, 
from a tryste with the daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer; a successful 
rival had prevailed against him, and 
he was in a desperate state of mind. 
A steep scaur, and a deep water, 
were in his case things to be dreaded, 
he therefore ascended the river bank, 
and skirted the old burial ground of 
Dryfesdale to get upon the regular 
path. He heard a voice coming from 
among the thick-piled grave-stones, 
and he had just as much courage as 
enabled him to look over the ruined 
wall. He there saw either old John 
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Corson, or a spirit in his shape and 
dress, kneeling over a low grassy 
crave, and making a most dolorous 
moan; he might be chaunting some 
old-world rhyme for aught he knew 
—but saving the tune of the Martyrs, 
he never heard aught so mournful. 
Presently the old man arose from his 
knees, laid his staff along the ground 
like one measuring a place for a 
crave, and he heard him say, “ ‘Two 
ell long, and two ell deep; and 
that’s the princedom the monarch 
maun come to, as well as old John 
Corson.” He never liked to hear 
folk talking about such damp and 
uncomfortable lodgings, so away he 
went, whistling the tune of “ Hame- 
ly Halliday,” and the tune had e- 
nough ado to keep up his courage. 
On being further questioned, he said 
the old man was kneeling by the 
ballad-maker’s grave,—an idle and 
thriftless Jad, who died stark mad of 
the verse-fever, an incurable ma- 
lady, and was laid among douce and 
prosaic folk, in the bonnie kirkyard 
of Dryfe.—This information gave a 
new turn to our speculations about 
the fate of the old man; two days 
elapsed, and we could learn nothing 
further—no one had seen or heard of 
him since his midnight visit to the 
old kirkyard. 

The tarm of Walter Halliday was 
very extensive, and diversified with 
hill and dale, and glen and stream ; 
the shepherds had constructed sheals 
or summer huts on the limit of the 
land, and several folds were made 
for favourite sheep among the pre- 
served nooks, where the herbage 
was fresh and abundant. From one 
of those folds, a lamb was worried 
and carried away on two succeeding 
uights, and two shepherds with fowl- 
ing-pleces resolved to watch and de- 
Stroy the depredator, nothing doubt- 
‘ul of his appearing in the form of a 
‘ox. Night had broken into day, 
when they beheld a head with two 
ierce and staring eyes elevated a- 
bove the fence of the fold; one of 
the watchers cocked his piece, 
brought the muzzle to the level, and 
laid his cheek to the brown stock. 
“ Stay, Stay,” said his comrade ; 
its not a fox, but a poor hungered 
dog—de’il take me if I have the 


heart to shoot him; and a sheepdog 
too—ye may ken him by his bawsent 
“ By my faith I'll shoot 


front.” 
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him,” said his comrade, “ if he had 
watched the flocks of the shepherd 
psalmist himself; he has worried the 
lamb of bonnie Jeanie Halliday, and 
shoot him I will as sure as a flint 
yields fire.” The object of his wrath 
had already singled out and throttled 
another victim ; and thought he shep- 
herd fired as the dog scaled the fence, 
the lamb, a fair and a fat one, was 
carried clear off. He gained the 
neighbouring wood, and disappeared. 

The account which the shepherds 
gave of this new depredator spread 
far and wide, and men with staves 
and fowling-pieces were hastily col« 
lected to pursue and destroy him. 
A pastoral distiict is a place where 
human life, except when periled by 
wiuter storms and Lammas floods, is 
exceedingly monotonous ; nor is this 
drowsy-hed much enlivened by 
their songs and ballads, which as- 
sisted me much in my afternoon 
slumberings. The slaying of a lamb 
by the fox, is therefore reckoned a res 
lief to this daily dullness ; and shep- 
herds sally forth to attack their 
crafty adversary with a bustle and a 
preparation worthy of a less humble 
cause. I found myself therefore in 
the company of Walter Halliday, 
and two of his shepherds, about the 
grey of the morning, with a fowling- 
piece in my hand. We stood by the 
limit of the remains of the ancient 
forest which once covered the upper 
districts of Nithsdale and Annandale 
—ia stream emerged from the thick 
wood beside us, and something like 
a footpath winded along its margin. 
We heard the distant descent of the 
rivulet down a wild and unfrequent- 
ed linn; we saw the ravens and the 
hawks forsake their roosting places, 
and wing their way to the yee 
country, while the sun began to shed 
a faint and level light along the sum- 
mits of the highest hills. At no 
great distance the sheep bleated in 
the fold, and the shepherds kept 
watch for the re-appearance of their 
enemy. 

The sun had not wholly risen above 
the hill top when first one shot, and 
instantly another, was heard in the 
direction of the fold. Soon after a 
dog, fierce and haggard, and carry- 
ing a young lamb in his mouth, ap- 
peared on the moor—the shepherds 
presented their pieces—Walter Hal- 
liday forbade them to fire, and ex- 
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claimed, “i It is the dog ot the poor 
old pedlar—harm him not—but fol- 
low him, and see where he seeks for 
shelter—woe's me for the honest old 
master. when the servant is so be- 
eted with hunger.” The dog reached 
the foot of the little rising ground 
whereon we stood—he seemed spent, 
weary, and wounded, and the blood 
of the lamb and his own dyed the 
grass on the rivulet bank, where he 
lingered for a moment before he con- 
tinued his flight. He then lifted his 
prey and dived into the forest. We 
followed him up the path; the grass 
and the wild flowers were sprinkled 
with blood where he ran along—and 
we came first to one place, and then to 
another, where he had laid down his 
prey to rest himself and to lick his 
wounds. At last we arrived where 
the stream made a turn, and there, 
at the foot of an old tree, we found 
the poor lamb—it was living—one 
of the shepherds took it up, and we 
continued our pursuit up the rivulet. 
The forest now began to darken, and 
the stream from winding between 
banks of blossomed sward had to con- 
tend with thicket and with rock—its 
waters became contracted, and the 
path which still skirted its margin 
grew less visible—but the way was 
spotted with blood, and could not be 
mistaken. 

Our hurried march was soon to 
come to a close. We arrived be- 
fore a natural porch of lofty rocks, 
and gliding onward we found a 
little lonely sweet wild nook, hem- 
med in with a kind of rampart of 
greensward, and crowned with a 
garland of ancient and majestic oaks. 
We there beheld the old man re- 
clining against the abrupt and flowery 
bank; over head, the woodbine and 
other fragrant bushes had shaken a 
multitude of blossomed tendrils down 
from the upper ground, while, drep 
by drop, a little clear spring gather- 
ed its waters into a rude natural ba- 
sin at his fect. We stood and gazed 
on this scene of peace and awe—the 
old man seemed asleep, his hat lay 
beside him, his dress was composed 
with the same love of external 
nicety for which he was always re- 
markable, while an open Bible, which 
had apparently dropped from his 
hand, lay within reach. I know not 
that any of us felt anxious to ap- 
proach him hastily—it was impossi- 


ble to look upon him and believe him 
dead, so soft and slumbering-like he 
lay ; and yet, in truth, none of us 
wished to destroy the pleasing delu- 
sion that he still lived, by an immedi- 
ate examination. 

A raven, as we stood, stooped sud- 
denly down from the upper bough of 
a neighbouring oak—another follow- 
ed, and the two birds of prey, perch- 
ing together on a branch midstem 
high, seemed to hold a consultation 
concerning the human body below. 
They sat for several minutes with 
necks outstretched in earnest scru- 
tiny, and death or life appeared to 
be the matter on which they con- 
ferred. ‘They descended to a lower, 
and still lower bough, renewing 
their croaking colloquy, and ap- 
proaching the place where the old 
man lay. <At every descent they 
made, our hopes of life became 
fainter and fainter, and when, quit- 
ting the underbranches, they alight- 
ed on the ground, and advanced 
towards him boldly abreast, we 
numbered him with the dead. Dur- 
ing this period the poor and faithful 
dog lay unobserved at his master’s 
side, and, though sore wounded, he 
gathered himself together, and turn- 
ed towards his winged adversaries 
with an eye of fire. The ravens, 
apparently from the blood which 
trickled from his side and bosom, reck- 
oned him an easy prey, and stood thei: 
ground; and, drawing up their wings 
and projecting their sharp bills, they 
advanced to the contest. The dog 
leaped upon them so swiftly and so 
surely, that escaping with difficulty 
and diminished plumes, they sought 
refuge on a lofty oak. 

We now approached—we spoke, 
but no answer was returned—we 
shanted, we were only answered by 
the neighbouring echoes. The dog 
placed himself between his master 
and us, and uttering a low fierce 
growl, seemed willing to spring at 
our bosoms. We called him by his 
name—we held out our hands to 
caress him, but he waxed fiercer and 
fiercer ; and, at last, when we stoop- 
ed to touch his master, he made a 
leap and a snatch, but fell back- 
wards, and had only strength to lick 
his master’s cheek, his master’s hand, 
and utter a low melancholy howl— 
and then he expired. The shepherds 
wept outright for this faithful and 
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noble creature, and one of them ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, John Corson, never 
was a man blest with such a servant 
as thee.” But the old man’s ear was 
shut for ever against human speech. 
He was stiff and cold, and seemed 
to have been dead for some time. 
We made a bier of green boughs, 
and bore him homeward amid _ the 
sorrow and sighs of all those who 
loved the simple, and pleasant, and 
upright old man. At his lykewake 
yeny of the sweetest voices and 
fairest {aces in the district chaunted 
his funeral song, and one of the el- 
ders of the parish preferred a prayer, 
which rivalled a sermon in length, 
and outrivalled it in honest natural 
eloquence, in which the virtues and 
kindly disposition of the old man were 
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warmly remembered. He was borne 
to the grave on horses’ necks, follow- 
ed by some of the wisest and best 
of the parish ; red wine was poured 
plentitully forth, and = spice-bread 
abounded, and the velvet mortcloth 
which covered the coftin reached nigh 
to the ground. He was laid side by 
side with his early friend the min- 
strel—a fair through-stone bears re- 
cord of their affections, and some 
homely but characteristic rhymes as- 
sociate in their friendship a faithful 
creature, well worthy of such a place, 
if ever animal affection ought to be 
named with human love.—Such are 
the particulars which marked the last 
days of old John Corson, and _ his 
faithful dog Whitefoot. 
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LETTERS OF EDWARD HERBERT. 
No. IV. 
To P— Powell. 





My Dear P Ir falls to my 
lot to assure you, ala Partridge, that 
I am not dead nor buried,—although 
a fever had nearly exposed me to be- 
ing both the one and the other. In 
the thick of my visits and wonders, I 
started a pulse of 106, and took vio- 
lently to my room and my despair. 
It is not necessary that I should tell 
you how I escaped that termination 
of complaints which ultimately | 
shall not escape. But here I am in a 
Sea-port town, posseting and nurs- 
ing a recovery with all the arts of an 
experienced sufferer. Russell will 
lift up his two dandy-grey-russet eyes, 
and exclaim in his mild imprecatory 
manner, ‘* Bless me!”—and your 
mother, with a light up-glance, will 
say, “« P , fetch me the receipt 
book,—Herbert ill! turn to ferer— 
and copy Mrs. ’s water-gruel 
out for him!”—But rest, rest, per- 
turbed spirits! 1 am now certainly 
bettering, and shall not die to have 
another Barbara Allen written over 
me. At times, indeed, my spirits do 
not trot at the rate Tom Morton’s 
pace it. The Mortons are in town, 








poor things—where I shall soon be, 
even though I am just set down here 
among the shingles, black boats, 
loitering pilots, and blue old bathing 





women. I hate sentimentality, but 
you must nevertheless expect a little 
of the romantic in this chattering 
apology for a letter. Let me be 
plaintive, d’s’ee, as the Devon peo- 
ple say. I shall just talk as I please, 
not caring much whether you turn to 
the cover and sigh over the castaway 
elevenpence marked there ;—for | 
am ina true Juliet mood, and pant 
“ to speak and yet say nothing.” 

I am now, P , walking about 
in a yellow straw hat and India look- 
ing jacket, as pale as a moss-rose. 
What jessamine animals we sick 
gentlemen are!—When I think that 
lam now a poor solitary fish of a 
man, flung here on the beach to flap 
about by myself, I sigh to be any 
other thing—aye, even a dead pigeon 
in a pie, that is sure to have two or 
three friends by his side, with thei 
mahogany coloured ankles in the 
same predicament. Here I walk, 
think, and grieve, to no purpose. 
What am I toiling for?—why do | 
covet experience, when half a cen- 
tury will set myself and any give» 
dead idiot on a par?—and yet I am 
moralizing ;—oh, what a dowlas wel 
of wisdom is philosophy ! 

I am dull,—am I not ?—dull ae 
the Stranger! But being just arrived 
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here, | am, as you will suppose, 
rather jaded in mind and body by 
the tediousness and fatigue of a long 
stage coach journey. Iam, however, 
convinced that a few moderate and 
quiet walks in a wood, which stands 
on the side of a hill and just above 
the cottage in which I dwell, will re- 
store the wonted elasticity of my 
mind, and set my stupidly sensitive 
and jarring nerves at rest. Like the 
strings of an Aolian harp, my nerves 
are moved with a breath; nor can I] 
find that anything short of a perfect 
quiet lite procures me common ease. 
in the very act of writing this 
letter,—attended as it is with the 
thoughts of you all, and home, and 
idle tears of fever, and the foolish 
dread of associating with strangers 
ina strange place,—shakes me, as the 
wind stirsabranchof the mountain ash 
ina troubled day. Ifmy health should 
be of that stubborn quality, which, 
mule-like, will either stop short, or 
move in a retrograde fashion, — I 
shall faithfully remember my promise 
to your mother, and be careful against 
violent readings, revellings, or keen 
winds :—-she always said I was deli- 
cate. -A book I shall then look upon 
as a dangerous companion, and shun 
it as | would the society of a badger 
or an authoress ;:—and as for an east- 
erly wind, it may sing itself hoarse, 
before IL will listen to its song.—and 
it may go whistle to its cloudy flocks 
for days together, and yet never pre- 
vail upon me to veuture into a com- 
pany so awfully pastoral. Be under 
no apprehensions on my account; for 
I have laid in good resolutions by the 
waggon-load, as an old lady heaps 
in her winter stock of coals ;—I am 
quite determined to keep a strict eye 
on the weather, and to run from 
storms and showers as I would 
scamper from a herd of wild ele- 
phants. I am also pretty sure of 
passing a solitary and reflective life ; 
for the family with whom I now lodge 
is the most regular and seiene I ever 
beheld. It appears to move by Act 
of Parliament, and to think and 
speak by clock-work. It consists of 
an old gentleman, who was long 
master of a small trading vessel, and 
his wife and daughter. The father is 
far cone in zood health and years; and 
having retired from the labours of life, 
is making up for his early troubles 
and tempests by an extraordinary 


stock of quiet and calms now. He 
appears, however, never to have been 
ruffled, but to have had his eye all 
the first part of his life on the com- 
pass, aud all the last on his pipe or 
the weathercock. I have already 
watched him smoking, and he really 
seems charmed from all earthly vexa~ 
tion and care ;—his thoughts appear 
to sleep within him; or to be so light, 
that he can collect them without an 
effort together, and whiff them away 
in the warm, silent, and momentary 
mists of his pipe. Whatever he says 
(but he speaks so seldom that I 
should think thirty words go to the 
day with him) is full of humanity 
and homely wisdom:—he appears to 
be able to grow all the observations 
necessary for his own use (so few 
are they) in his own heart. From 
the little I have seen of him I like 
him greatly. His person is spare, 
but well proportioned ; and his hair 
begins to whiten around his brown 
visage, like the embers around the 
fire. The wife has been originally 
a pretty good talker, I guess,— 
but she seems to have learned mo- 
deration from her husband ;—when- 
ever she begins, she appears to pre- 
pare her tongue for a long and se- 
date voyage,—but a sigh from her 
daughter, or the perfect inattention 
and placid indifference of her gertle 
partner, arrests her progress and be- 
calms her discourse. She is very 
cautious in her movements and her 
language, but her observations are a 
little too Aistorical. The daughter, 
—whom they call Laura,—is sensi- 
ble, unassuming, and pretty. She 
cultivates her mind with books,—at 
least, so her conversation leads me 
to believe ;—and she seems to have 
read herself into a modest and de- 
lightful importance with her family. 
She is of a fair stature,—with light 
hair and blue eyes:—this almost 
sounds romantic! — Whatever she 
says has an instantaneous weight 
with mine host and hostess,— and she 
never, as far as I have been able to 
observe, abuses her power or their 
confidence. There is something ex- 
tremely plaintive in her air,—and an 
apparently habitual and occasional 
absence of mind,—which I cannot 
account for: you know that I cannot 
bear to see the shadow of trouble on 
the mind of woman. The mother 
found an opportunity yesterday even- 
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ing of assuring me that her family 
had existed in this part of the coun- 
try for many generations,—and_ that 
her great aunt had very nearly mar- 
ried the lord of the manor. She 
also contrived to inform me that her 
husband’s vessel was copper-bottom- 
ed and a surprizingly swift sailer,— 
and to insinuate that her daughter 
could read better than any girl of her 
age in the village, and was allowed 
to be the best getter-up of fine 
linen, far and near. She asked after 
my grandfather Paul with a signifi- 
cant sigh, and disclosed to me that he 
had been an admirer of hers in his 
youth. Heaven knows how !—The 
entrance of her husband cut short my 
attention and her speech at the same 
moment. You will be surprized at 
the stock of domestic knowledge and 
insight into character which I have 
already gained;—but you will re- 
member that I was always given to 
observation of this nature. 

My journey here was remarkable 
for nothing but its tedious length and 
finished dullness. As I left town at 
night, and did not choose to alight 
at supper-time, my fellow travellers 
were not revealed to me, till the cold 
moist morn peeped palely through 
the wet windows of the coach, and 
discovered to me a fat old gentleman 
in a dingy night-cap, sleeping to 
some regular nasal music of his own 
playing, and pillowing his heavy 
swaddled head on the well-stuffed 
bolster of his own body. His face 
was red and full, and seemed to have 
imbibed the colour of Port wine as 
industriously as his mouth had the 
beverage itself. His nose was the 
throne of good living, and there it sat 
in purple pride; and a wet grey eye 
twinkled at intervals, like a stupid 
star in a foggy night. Next to this 
pampered sleeper sat a tall thin 
lady, holding a basket on her lap, 
and having a dark red handkerchief 
tied over a shabby travelling bonnet. 
Her eyes were wide awake, and fixed 
immoveably on the comfortless win- 
dow. She now and then sighed or 
hemmed from dreariness, and moved 
a leg, or put back her straight hair 
with her hand, from utter lassitude. 
Occasionally she would take the tas- 
sel of the window, and smear away 
the moisture from the pane, though 


little was obtai “ 
Vor. VI. tained by the act, be 


yond a momentary peep at one or 
two cold and solitary cottages, and a 
procession (as it would seem) of 
dingy pilgrim-trees. To be sure, the 
white morning could be seen wrap- 
ping all objects in a pale light, like 
a shroud, and the countenance of 
my tall and quiet traveller became 
more fixed, icy, and monumental. 
It gleamed up the avenue of her bon- 
net and handkerchief with a deathy, 
clammy paleness, which “ looked not 


othe earth,” but told a silent tale of 


other worlds. The marble ghost in 
Don Juan could not have been more 
terrifically still, or more frightfully 
pallid. To me, this fair forlorn 
looked like some Egyptian figure 
found in the pyramids, that held age 
to be a merit, and life to be “ a thing 
to dream of, not to tell.” A bad 
temper appeared to have set its mark 
on her upper lip ; and yexation had 
written a few legible lines on her 
forehead, which were plain and in- 
telligible to the eyes of every person. 
By these two several whimsical spe- 
cimens of slumbering fatness and 
wakeful leanness was one side of the 
coach occupied, in the proportion of 
two thirds to the Sleeping Beauty, 
and one third to the Enchanted Da- 
mosel. Next to myself, sat a little 
gentleman in black, with a hairy 
travelling-cap drawn down over his 
face, so as to hide all but the end of 
a keen nose, and a compressed lip. 
[ fancy that I can generally find the 
character in the nose, and here I 
found enough of the hawk to warrant 
me in guessing at the possessor’s pro- 
fession. How well has Sterne de- 
scribed the want of purpose in a 
person,— You have no nose, Sir!” 
This duodecimo edition of a lawyer 
(for such I deemed him) was dozing, 
but his hand did not forsake a blue 
bag which rested between his knees, 
thus “holding fast,” as the child-game 
saith, even in that predicament in 
which half the world would have 
“ Jet go;” and his head continually 
dropped towards it, even in its sleep 

helplessness. I amused myself wit 

speculating on my companions till 
breakfast-time, when we all assem- 
bled round a well-stocked table ; but 
each seemed suspicious of the other ; 
and every cup of coffee was passed 
with a laudable caution, and every 
egg oo with a careful and silent 
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mysteriousness. We returned to our 
coach, like culprits to a cell, not 
half so happy as convicts to a cara- 
van; all, save the corpulent sleeper, 
who in vain attempted to provoke 
a conversation, and cultivate a bet- 
ter acquaintance. His observations, 
when generally made, were consider- 
ed as the property of none, and 
were therefore left unanswered and 
disregarded by all. He at last re- 
tired into himself, and found in a 
renewed sleep that comfortable so- 
ciety which he had vainly sought in 
those about him. The jolting of the 
coach never mingled us ; each stuck 
as perversely in his corner, as if ba- 
nishment awaited the least infringe- 
ment on a neighbour’s rights, and 


death would be the consequence of 


sociality and freedom. I was re- 
joiced when I observed the guard 
andcoachman for the last time, and 
felt the happy serenity of the home 
into which I passed, doubly sweet, as 
coming so immediately after the rat- 
tling, close, and unsocial vehicle in 
which I had travelled. I fear this 
account of my journey and my host 
may tire you; but, so soon after my 
arrival, I had little else to communi- 
cate, and I could not be silent longer, 
nor could I reconcile myself to help- 


ing you to the mere merrythought 
of a letter. I shall not, however, 
write again till I return to town, 
when I hope to be able to give a bet- 
ter account of the world and its pro- 
gressings, and continue my old tales 
of real life, not after Mrs. Opie. 

For the present, my dear P 
adieu!—Assure Russell of my con- 
stant love for him—and to the kind 
hearts that beat about your fireside 
(we have fires here!) commend me 
in all sincerity and affection. I can 
hardly write, my materials are so 
iniserable ; my pen is surely a bit of 
an old anchor, and such bilge-water 
of ink never muddied the letter of an 
old sailor!—But through the roses 
of my window I see my host is be- 
ginning to tune his evening pipe, and 
1 myself am inclined to get behind 
the silver veil of a fragrant cigar, and 
forget in its rolling vapours the hard 
world and all its ills. Yet, my dear 
p— , thee I can never forget; 
whole worlds of tobacco could never 
raise such a fume as to hide thee from 
thy taithtul friend 

Epwarp Herpert. 

PS. 1 shall write to Russell from 
London, tor 1 know he likes to have 
his letters fown made. 














TUE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Mr. Eotvon,—I happened lately to peruse with some attention the Tra- 
vels of Dr. Niemeyer, an eminent Professor of the University of Halle, in 
Saxony, and formerly Chancellor of the same,—the larger portion of which 
is dedicated to England. The second and last volume was printed at that 
place last year. These Travels decidedly announce a man of much expe- 
rience and great penetration, one who is neither so prejudiced as to condemn 
any thing because it is not the same as in his own country, nor so illiberal 
as to refuse his warmest approbation to any thing his judgment may approve. 
They will be found to be particularly interesting in what regards religion 
and education, the two objects he appears to have selected for his considera- 
tion, and which his own character and station must have rendered the most 
congenial and the most familiar to his mind. He does not, however. by any 
means, confine himself to these: he describes every thing that occurred to 
him during his stay in England, which was in the year preceding, and makes 
many judicious and piquant remarks on an infinity of subjects. In short, 
his book is worthy to be added to the list of valuable descriptions of Eng- 
land written by his countrymen, such as Goede, Wendeborn, &c. and is 
well deserving of an English translation. The account of the English 
Universities he appears to have drawn up with considerable care and 
tolerable accuracy ; and certainly at greater length and with more intel- 
ligence than any of his foreign predecessors. He has not, assuredly, described 
either of them so hastily and in so few words as did the Abbé Bourlet de 
Vauxcelles some sixty years ago, who writes thus to a friend: “« Nous fiimes 
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coucher a Cambridge, ville savante et pauvre, ot ily a trois mille pédans 
et pas un pavé de grés.” The following is a translation of some portions 
of the Doctor’s work relating to the two Universities, which perhaps you 
may deem worthy of a place in your valuable Magazine. 


That the public establishments for 
education in Great Britain have for 
their general object a certain more 
elevated and scientific information of 
the student, together with those of 
Germany, particularly the Protes- 
tant, but are at the same time mate- 
tially different from these in their 
constitution, I may consider as a fact 
already known to a considerable por- 
tion of my readers. Whoever has 
read upon this subject the well-known 
works, not unfrequently contradictory 
to one another, of Wendeborn, Niitt- 
uer, Géde, and Meiner, to him, per- 
haps, I shall not be able to communi- 
cate much additional information 
upon this subject. 

I have frequently observed, that 
even men of letters have had but a 
very faint and general idea of this 
difference, and by no means any clear 
perception of what is peculiar to the 
British Universities. Having, there- 
jore, had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted particularly with those of 
Oxford and Cambridge, I shall here 
confine myself to a description of 
them: for Dublin in Ireland, as well 
as Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, in Scotland, are very differently 
constituted ; the three latter, indeed, 
llave a much greater resemblance to 
those of Germany. 

| hope the following account, 
which I have made as concise and 
comprehensive as possible, will be 
acceptable to many besides academi- 
cal men, since Universities are insti- 
tutions in which all educated mem- 
bers of a state, and all fathers and 
mothers, should take the most lively 
interest. Besides, such institutions 
have not unfrequently, in these our 
troublous times, afforded matter of 
discussion and controversy: the pub- 
lic voice upon this subject has of late 
been expressed louder than ever; and 
it has even been conceived, by more 
than. one person, that all the faults of 
our German Universities would be 
effectually remedied, if they were 
re-modelled according to the English 
fashion. It may also be expected, 
that an old member of an University 
has directed no inconsiderable share of 


his observation to such institutions. 
Alike avoiding all inclination indiscri- 
minately to admire or to condemn 
either what is foreign or domestic, he 
has endeavoured to draw an impar- 
tial comparison; and, in the commu- 
nication of his results, he has sought 
that moderation which he has him- 
self found wanting in many authors 
who have preceded him. 

We shall first take a view of the 
general state, the discipline, the lite- 
rary and political constitution of the 
two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, such as they appear to an 
observer, these being very similar in 
both. Then, after having taken such 
a survey of these celebrated seats of 
the Muses, and formed a clear idea 
of their exterior and interior, the 
short description which I shall give 
of my stay in both places will become 
more intelligible, aud perhaps be read 
with greater interest. 

The peculiar constitution of these 
two learned establishments bears the 
decided stamp and character of their 
founders, as well as of the time in 
which they were instituted. Every 
thing in them shows the most inti- 
mate connexion with ecclesiastical 
and religious objects. As in all Ca- 
tholic countries, it was believed in 
England, where the system of the 
Romish hierarchy was established at 
an early period, that the existing re- 
ligion would be best supported by 
those institutions in which a number 
of young men should devote them- 
selves entirely to theological studies 
and regular prayer ; whether thereby 
to prepare themselves for ecclesiasti- 
cal duties, or whether, renouncing 
the world, they were to dedicate 
themselves to an ascetic life. But 
colleges, understood in that sense, 
which were founded partly by rich 
individuals, and partly by kings and 
queens, differed from the ordinary 
convents in this, that most of them 
even at the beginning had at least 
some scientific tendency, and that 
the business of scholastic teaching 
properly fell within the plan of their 
founders. Since, however, the twelfth 
and oo centuries, the idea of 
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an University was gradually extend- 
ed; the teachers of the sciences were 
no longer chosen from the clerical 
order, and the objects of instruction 
were no longer confined to Theology, 
but, besides the preparative branches 
of classical and philosophical studies, 
Medicine and Jurisprudence were 
admitted. The professors enjoyed 
great privileges, given them by 
popes, emperors, kings, and cities, 

y means of which they by degrees 
formed an independent body, which 
produced long before the Reformation 
the most learned men and writers in 
all departments. The extraordinary 
conflux of scholars, who were at- 
tracted by the fame of celebrated 
professors, soon introduced all those 
evils which are inseparable from the 
free association of a great number of 
young men, in those years in which 
all inclinations are excited, and the 
passions burn with violence. It was 
to check these evils, that, instead of 
allowing the students an unrestrained 
freedom, without any directing su- 
perintendence, the idea was conceiv- 
ed of separating them into smaller 
societies, and of providing them 
maintenance and accommodation in 
large buildings, now called Colleges, 
which should be richly endowed, and 
should offer advantages to those who 
resided in them. Such were the in- 
stitutions in the Universities of Sala- 
manca, Bologna, and Paris ; but in 
none has there been shown such libe- 
rality as in the foundations and en- 
dowments of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The colleges of these two cities, 
which derive their celebrity from 
them only, considered as the several 
parts of a whole, form, properly 
speaking, the University. The heads 
of these, as well as all members who 
enjoy a dignity or degree, whether 
called doctors, masters, or fellows, 
have a seat and a voice in the greater 
council, or convocation, as it is called 
in Oxford; the representatives of the 
several colleges form the lesser coun- 
cil. This council, therefore, does not 
consist of professors only ; but these 
helong to it only as being members of 
a college, or as having an academical 
dignity. Full convocation may pro- 
bably contain a thousand members. 
But as these cannot always be pre- 
sent, a certain number has authority 
to decide on any measure. The num- 
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ber even of sixteen or twenty persons 
possesses in Oxford full authority on 
the occasion of conferring or pro- 
posing a degree. In Oxford, this is 
called congregation ; in Cambridge, 
the caput; to form which, four per- 
sons are sufficient. Each University, 
besides many offices and denomina- 
tions differing from those among us, 
has its chancellor and high steward, 
elected by itself. Both of these are, 
as is still the case with the rectors in 
many German Universities, always 
persons of the first rank in the king- 
dom. These hold offices of dignity 
merely, and not of employment. The 
representative of the chancellor, and 
properly the administrator of the 
University business, is the vice-chan- 
cellor, who is chosen annually from 
the heads of colleges. He is, as the 
pro-rector amongst us, the ever pre- 
sent head of the University; conducts 
all business in the convocation or se- 
nate as president ; and has likewise, 
in matters that are not of such im- 
portance as to be brought before the 
proper courts, a peculiar jurisdiction, 
to which even the citizens are a- 
menable, in so far as they are con- 
nected with the University. Besides 
four assistants, the pro-vice-chancel- 
lors, the next in rank to the vice- 
chancellor are the two proctors, and 
next the pro-proctors. These are 
likewise chosen annually from the 
masters, and, properly speaking, are 
the directors of the police, and are 
empowered to banish from the city, 
arrest suspicious persons, and to 
visit improper houses. * * * * The 
discipline is strict, duly enforced, and 
appears to have an almost unlimited 
influence. Here, however, it is e- 
qually unable to prevent all excesses 
and violation of rules as it is in the 
German Universities. Yet here it is 
exercised on a more regular prin- 
ciple, exactly according to the esta- 
blished law, and extends itself even 
to the townsmen, in as far as they 
may be the aiders and abettors of 
any transgression of the laws. In 
this case, a townsman, who allows in 
his house any riot, disturbance, or 
unlawful behaviour, may soon be 
deprived of his livelihood, as soon as 
the vice-chancellor finds it salutary 
for the good of the whole. At the 
very time I was in Oxford, there ap- 


peared on the walls a printed adver- 
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tisement, by which a horse-dealer 
was suspended from his business, be- 
cause he had lent to some students a 
light, dangerous vehicle, called a 
gig, which is forbidden by the sta- 
tutes, and I was assured the decree 
was irrevocable. The lightest pu- 
nishments for any violation of the 
discipline on the part of the students 
are additional exercises to be per- 
formed in writing. Repeated trans- 
gressions are frequently followed by 
dismission from the college, which 
may, as among us, either be accom- 
panied by a Consilium abeundi, or in 
more aggravated cases be made pub- 
licly known. This necessarily im- 
plies the loss of numerous advan- 
tages and privileges. The refusal, 
likewise, of a degree, or any con- 
siderable delay in receiving it, is fre- 
quently attended by the most pain- 
iul consequences. 

If, then, the English Universities, 
as we have hitherto considered them, 
have been found in no inconsiderable 
degree to resemble our own, particu- 
larly if we regard these in their an- 
cient constitutions, and as possessed 
of all their ancient rights, although 


they are much more independent of 


the government than ours; we shall, 
on the other hand, find a still greater 
difference between them in every 


thing that relates to the method of 


teaching, and study. Among us, the 
lectures of the professors are the es- 
sential part of the whole system, but 
in England these are almost entirely 
of inferior consideration. When the 
young student has left one of the 
public schools, such as Eton, West- 
minster, or Harrow, and intends to 
go to Oxford or Cambridge, he enters 
in one of the colleges, becoming, ac- 
cording as he may obtain a sti- 
pendium, a scholar, exhibitioner, or 
servitor ; but if he lives upon his 
own means, a nobleman, gentleman- 
commoner, or commoner. The name 
of student, instead of fellow, is used 
In only one college, Christ-Church, 
where it denotes the members on the 
foundation. Any person may live in 
one of the colleges for three or four 
years, without being required to at- 
tend the university lectures. Each 
college has a greater or less number 
of tutors, whose business it is partly 
to give instruction themselves, and 
partly to direct the private studies of 


the young men. These studies con- 
sist chiefly in the continuation of the 
knowledge acquired at school, parti« 
cularly in the study of Greek and 
Latin authors, or what is called in 
England classical learning. At this 
period, no one thinks of any definite 
—— to which he may devote 

imself ; and the course of education 
is exactly the same for those who are 
destined for the church, the law, or 
for medicine. After each one has 
decided on his profession, the lec- 
tures of the professors are occa- 
sionally attended ; but that neither by 
all, nor with any regularity. The 
course of instruction, however, is 
scarcely to be compared with that in 
our Universities. Many courses of 
Jectures contain during a whole year 
only twenty lectures of an hour's 
length, or at most forty. Dodwell, 
the celebrated professor of his- 
tory, gave only twenty lectures in 
three years. At present, however, I 
would not speak of regular courses 
of lectures so much as of professions. 
Many students leave the University 
without having determined whether 
they are to be divines or lawyers. 
The celebrated physician, Dr. Wil- 
lis, who attended the late king, had 
previously been a clergyman. The 
professorships are either royal or pri- 
vate foundations. The king nomi- 
nates for the several departments of 
theology, law, and medicine, for the 
Hebrew language, the Greek lan- 
guage, and for natural history, only 
one professor. All other appoint- 
ments have been founded and en- 
dowed by private persons, and gene- 
rally bear the name of the founder. 
Thus in Oxford there is the Mar- 
garet’s-professorship, founded by 
Margaret of Richmond, mother of 
Henry the Seventh; the Camdenian 
professorship of ancient _ history, 
founded by William Camden ; and 
the Laudian professorship of Arabic, 
by Archbishop Laud. The same is 
the case in Cambridge. Of any kind 
of emulation or rivality between the 
professors, there is not even a thought. 
They are generally the only ones in 
their departments, and are little so- 
licitous whether their lectures are 
attended or not. Notwithstanding 
this, one must pay for attendance, 
and there are few lectures to which 
there is free admission. 
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When, therefore, we consider the 
English Universities in a literary 
oint of view, it will appear evident, 
rom what has been already observed, 
how very far in this respect likewise 
they differ from ours. In an English 
University, one may ask in vain for a 
list of the lectures. The catalogues 
of lectures in our Universities would 
there produce a singular effect. <A 
great part of them would scarcely be 
understood. Then, how entirely dif- 
ferent is the course of study! How 
entirely are they ignorant of the na- 
ture of separate lectures upon the 
different branches of theology, phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence, and their 
auxiliary sciences! How little value 
is there in general attached either to 
systematic method, or to universality 
of knowledge! The young student's 
advancement in knowledge, after his 
school education, and the direction 
to be given to his mind, almost en- 
tirely depends upon one or two tutors, 
to whom the head of the college may 
recommend him on entrance. From 
these tutors, whom the young men 
attend in their chambers, without the 
most rigid regularity of the hour, 
and to whom they pay a considerable 
fee, they receive instruction, together 
with others who have made the same 
progress with themselves, for three 
or four years ; they read ancient au- 
thors, and study a little philosophy, 
mathematics, or physics. The tutor 
gives them assistance, prescribes 
them exercises, repeats these with 
them, or requires an account of what 
they have read or prepared. The 
consequence of this will clearly be, 
that the indolent and the dull will 
make but little advancement. Many 
English authors, who have them- 
selves lived in such colleges, have 
declared, that one had _ frequently 
reason to be satisfied, if he had not 
unlearned at the University what he 
had brought to it from school (as is 
frequently the case amongst us), 
since so much depended upon the 
circumstance, whether the tutors 
were not only experienced in teach- 
ing, but whether they faithfully and 
skilfully fulfilled their charge, and 
whether the directing person had 
sufficient influence and zeal to make 
them adhere to their duty. For 
there are not wanting cases, in which, 
if we reckon the hours employed in 


receiving instruction, the whole num- 
ber would not amount to more than 
one a-day during a year, or in which, 
much disadvantage would not be 
found to have been occasioned by 
frequent interruptions. Besides, as 
the qualifications of those who are 
candidates for official situations are 
extremely moderate, one powerful 
stimulus is entirely taken away, 
which amongst us exerts a great in- 
fluence upon those whose ardour in 
the pursuit of knowledge we could 
not well expect to be altogether dis- 
interested. When, therefore, even 
in such a faulty constitution of things, 
any «distinguish themselves by real 
learning, as very many have done, 
this is unquestionably due rather to 
their own meritorious exertions, than 
to be attributed to the merit of their 
literary education. 

Besides the above-mentioned exer- 
cises, in order to obtain a general 
view of the employment of their 
time, examinations are held at the 
end of the several terms, as they are 
called, in which the students must 
give an account of the authors they 
have read, and whatever they have 
done besides. Prizes likewise of dif- 
ferent kinds, which are proposed, ex- 
cite their emulation. After a resi- 
dence of four years, the lowest 
degree, that of bachelor of arts, is 
tazen, FO S® 

The strict adherence to ancient 
forms and established customs, and 
the mutual rivality of different insti- 
tutions, which have so much influ- 
ence in preventing any deviation 
from existing rules, in order that all 
cause of reproach may be avoided, 
have unquestionably contributed 
greatly to maintain that strictness of 
discipline which we have before de- 
scribed, while this has likewise pre- 
served a certain character and cer- 
tain manners. It is evident, at the 
same time, that, while severe pu- 
nishment may be sufficient to repress 
any public eruptions of insolence or 
assion, it does not necessarily ame- 
cou the character, or render the 
manners pure and guileless ; and he 
would betray the greatest ignorance 
of human nature, especially in tan 4 
men, who should consider the English 
Universities as the abodes of every 
virtue, and as preservatives against 
all those moral aberrations, to which 
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the students are exposed in our Uni- 
versities, which we call free. Every 
unprejudiced observer must confess, 
and many sensible persons, with 
whom I] became acquainted there, 
did not deny, that there was no want 
of irregularities, and even of flagrant 
offences of every sort, although per- 
haps committed more cautiously and 
more secretly than among us; that 
even within those monastic walls 
there dwelt indolence, and luxury ; 
that the long vacation, and frequent 
residences in the capital, favoured but 
too much that tendency; and that 
even the severe judgment of Knox, 
who had been a member of St. John’s 
College, although embittered by his 
private feelings, had not yet altoge- 
ther lost its truth. Too little, cer- 
tainly, in proportion to their number, 


is contributed to the advancement of 


the sciences by the ordinary mem- 
bers, in their happy and enviable 
literary ease. The unprejudiced will 
look tor the causes of this in their 
advantageous and delightfully tran- 
quil condition itself, which, as for- 
merly in the rich convents, affords 
too rich nourishment to indolence and 
sensuality, to allow intellectual cul- 
tivation to flourish with the general 
number. Nor need this appear 
strange to us, since in Germany also 
so many ecclesiastics, as soon as they 
have obtained through a rich bene- 
fice a quiet and easy existence, either 
neglect entirely all cultivation of 
knowledge, or make cards the sub- 
stitutes for books; whilst others, 
animated by an inward impulse, 
having studied not merely for the 
sake of a livelihood, amidst hard op- 
pression and sorrow of life, still re- 
main faithful to the advancement of 
knowledge, and by their literary acti- 
vity acquire to themselves deserved 
reputation. Probably, too, with many 
members of those Universities, the 
lively interest which they take in po- 
litical matters may be sufficient to 
account for their little exertion in 
literature ; since, wherever political 
ideas are dominant, it seldom happens 
that scientific knowledge is encou- 
raged and promoted in the same pro- 
portion. Each University has two re- 
presentatives in parliament; and as 
they elect these thetaadives. and that 
certainly without any corrupt influ- 
fnee, or the use of any unworthy 


means, as in other elections of mem- 
bers of parliament, every fellow or 
master may attain to that honour, 
and even, inasmuch as he may be- 
come a bishop, may aspire to a seat 
and voice in the upper house. Hence 
each of them has at all times main- 
tained a certain political character, 
sometimes supporting the party of 
theWhigs, and at other times that of 
the Tories. Enjoying likewise a free 
constitution, so long as they continue 
faithful to their statutes, they are in- 
dependent of the royal or ecclesi- 
astical authority ; and on this account 
their opinion has been on certain oc- 
casions expressed with great free- 
dom, aid has not been without in- 
fluence. As, besides, the English con- 
stitution finds its greatest support in 
the members of the episcopal church, 
the Universities, which are entirely 
of the same church, are of the great- 
est importance to the state. No one 
who has not subscribed the thirty- 
nine articles, the symbolical book of 
their church, whether or not he has 
duly weighed their contents, can 
have the smallest participation in any 
of their rich livings, or look to any 
office in a college, and cannot obtain 
even a professorship. Therefore, all 
dissenters, in the widest sense of the 
word, those who have not sworn to 
the articles of that church, have their 
own literary institutions and placcs 
of education. Jn this respect, then, 
the Presbyterian Universities of Scot- 
land have preserved much more the 
character of real Christian freedom. 
From all that I have said of these 
remarkable establishments, in which 
I have studied to represent the real 
truth, and abjure all intention of mis- 
representation, it will appear suffi- 
ciently clear to any one, why they 
are, like the English schools, at one 
tine blindly admired, and at another 
treated with the bitterest censure. 
This censure does not perhaps pro- 
ceed from the dissatisfaction felt at 
being excluded by a difference of 
faith from the enjoyment of their rich 
livings and extensive emoluments ; 
for many even of their former mem- 
bers, who had the best opportunities 
of examining carefully the interior 
arrangement of those institutions, are 
of the same opinion. Even German 
authors, who, like Meiners, represent 
the whole system of the English Uni- 
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versities as requiring a radical trans- 
formation, and even do not hesitate 
to call them the sources of the most 
eneral ignorance and immorality, do 
but repeat the very words of the 
English themselves, such as Knox, 
a 
earth (Terre Filius), who treated Ox- 
ford with the same severe and bitter 
censure, as an anonymous person a- 
mong us did the school of Pforta. 
That under an entire change of cir- 


Gibbon, especially of that son of 


cumstances, occasioned by a differ- 
ence of times, any pertinacious ad- 
herence to ancient forms is always de- 
serving of blame, is evident; but, 
at the same time, that, in an old 
building, where every thing hangs 
firm and fast together, the effect of 
any shaking of its walls, or disjoint- 
ing of its parts, must be extremely 
doubtful, is a truth confirmed by ex- 
perience, which, in most things, is 
the surest instructress. 








THE FUNERAL OF ELEANOR. 


A BALLAD. 


Ex.eanor (commonly called the damsel of Britain) sole daughter of Geof- 
frey, Earl of Britain, and only sister and heir of Earl Arthur, was sent into 
England by her uncle, King John, and imprisoned in Bristol castle, for no 
other crime than her title to the crown; but that was sufficient to make her 
liberty both suspected and dangerous. In durance there she prolonged her 
miserable life until the year of our Lord 1241, which was the 25th of King 
wpwfe III. at which time she died a virgin, and lieth buried in the church 
of the Nunnery at Ambresbury, wito which Monastery she gave the Manour 
of Melkesham with its appurtenances. 

Sandford’s Genealogical History of the Kings of England. 
Printed in the Savoy, for the Author, 1677. 


A quiet knell the convent bell 
Of Ambersbury knolld ; 
And quietly the moonlight fell 
On tower, and stream, and fold. 


When towards the tower a shepherd old 
A look of wonder cast, 

As by the stream, and near his fold, 
The sad procession past. 


By pairs they came, the virgins all 
Clad in snow-white array, 

Save that a sable velvet pall 
On the twain foremost lay. 


Upon that cloth in golden woof 
A regal crown was wrought: 
The moon a watry glimpse thereof, 
As if in sadness, caught. 


On a grey stone the bier is laid, 
Which soon that pall must hide ; 

And therein lies a royal maid 
Who of long sadness died. 


Ah, who can tell her heavy years, 
Dragg’d on by Avon's side? 

Ah, who can tell the scalding tears 
She mingled with his tide ? 


How oft on Arthur’s name she cried, 
At the still midnight hour, 

When nought but echo’s voice replied 
Amid the lonesome tower ? 











The Funeral of Eleanor. 


How oft she saw him, ’mid her dreams, 
Now smiling on a throne, 

Now struggling in the fatal streams, 
Dash’d from the heights of Roan ? 


Nor of a crown alone debarr’d 
She lost her rightful due, 

But in the tyrant’s jealous guard 
Had pined a prisoner too. 


The horsemen train have laid her down 
Upon that stone so grey, 

And homeward straight to Bristow town 
They slowly wend their way. 


At stated hour the virgins come 
To meet the expected bier, 

And circling stand amid the gloom 
In silent love and fear. 


The wondrous pile is gleaming nigh, 
Believed by giant hands 

Brought hither through the murky sky, 
At Merlin’s stern commands. 


The moon, that labour’d through the cloud, 
Shot sudden from a rift, 

As their white arms the sable shroud 
Upon the coffin lift. 


No longer sinking, as before, 
It flapp’d and idly hung, 

But its full plaits extended o'er 
Upon the coflin flung. 


Toward the pall that shepherd old 
A look of sorrow cast, 

As down the stream, and by the fold, 
Again the virgins past. 


And now entomb’d, in lowly guise, 
"Neath Ambersbury’s floor, 

In holy peace for ever lies 
The saintly Eleanor. 


In Worcester’s dome the tyrant king, 
Reclined by Severn’s wave, 

Hears the stoled priests their anthem sing 
Around his gorgeous grave. 


So long the vengeful demons sieep ; 
But when the strain is done, 

Once more in furious mood they leap 
Upon the heart of John. 


His princely son the sceptre sways : 
In vain it fills his hand: 

Distrust, and dread, and pale amaze, 
Pursue him through the land. 


’Neath Ambersbury’s floor she lies : 
Her slumbers there are sweet, 

For Arthur’s spirit comes and cries ;— 

—In joy at last we meet. 
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Tue day seems drawing to a close 
for dramatic composition and dra- 
matic enjoyment. If the fair, the 
gay, and the gallant, who fill the 
seats of our theatres, have a whim- 
sical taste, and capricious fancy—are 
much too wise, and by far too critical, 
to be readily pleased —it must be 
owned that they are seldom presented 
with aught but cold, timid, and cor- 
rect productions ; where there are 
few faults, and few excellencies, and 
little of the bold manly character, 
and fresh and glowing language, 
of our elder dramatists. Most of the 
higher poetical spirits of the age, 
one after another, have seceded 
from the stage in scorn or in pity ; 
Southey, it is true, has remained si- 
lent; but Lord Byron speaks out 
with proud and undisguised con- 
tempt; and the poet of Halidon Hill 
says, that his dramatic sketch is in no 
articular either designed or calcu- 
Pted for the stage, and that any at- 
tempt to produce it in action will be 
at the peril of those who make the 
experiment. A legion of lesser spi- 
rits have preceded or followed this 
defection of the higher powers ; each 
lifting up his voice against being 
carted across the stage, and insulted 
in his last moments by dramatic exe- 
cutioners, and a critical and capri- 
cious crowd. They have found out 
a far safer and surer way to equitable 
judgment and fame, than trusting to 
the hazardous presentment of the 
characters they draw, by the heroes 
of the sock and buskin, and to the 
dubious and captious shout of the 
pit aud the galleries. 

One cause of the unwillingness of 
authors to approach the public, 
through the limited avenue of the 
stage, is the necessity of chipping 
and shaping the story, and casting 
anddrawing thecharacters, according 
to the will or the vanity of actors. 
The craving of each for an important 
and characteristic part is equal to the 
demand of the insubordinate spirits 
of Michael Scott for employment, 
while the monopolizing spirit of the 
favourite of the hour demands a 
part, which, like Aaron’s rod, de- 


Halidon Hill, by Sir Walter Scott. 
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vours all other inferior enchantments. 
Thus the dramatic poet has to pro- 
ceed by rule and pattern; and the 
lets and incumbrances are so great 
and manifold, that the native powers 
of the English mind have not free 
exercise in dramatic composition. 
‘There are many lesser causes which 
combine to occasion the fall of the 
drama—the total scorn with which 
the town regards all superstitious be- 
liefs, and supernatural influences, is 
not the least; even the Author of 
Waverley was obliged to find a wild 
Northumbrian nurse for his young 
citizen, Francis Osbaldistone, to 
elevate the youth to the level of ro- 
mantic history. The town is a merry 
and a pleasant place; the region of 
wits, and parodists, and puusters ; 
where amusement is wrung from the 
most obstinate words, and merrimeiit 
trom the most perverse appellatious ; 
and an innocent and useful name is 
hunted down through fifty wicked 
meanings, and pursued like the vi- 
zier 8 spouse into many strange trans- 
formations. All this is exceedingly 
delightful ; but it is not the best way 
to prepare one for the natural, the 
superstitious, the romantic, and na- 
tive beauties of the drama. 

When we look back, we are sur- 
prised at the multitude of dramatic 
miscarriages ; a correct and a well- 
told story fails from the want of glow, 
animation, and original freshness of 
the characters and language; while 
others, seemingly possessed in an emi- 
nent degree of those rare and shining 
qualities, owe their oblivion to the 
want of a clear and obvious plot, and 
a regular succession of visible and 
well-connected action. That Hali- 
don Hill is a native, heroic, and chi- 
valrous drama, clear, brief, aud 
moving in its story—full of pictures, 
living and breathing, and impressed 
with the stamp of those romantic 
and peculiar times, and expressed in 
language rich and felicitous, must be 
felt by the most obtuse intellect : yet 
we are not sure that its success would 
be great on the stage, if for the stage 
it had been ever designed. The 
beauties by which it charms and en- 








* Halidon Hill, a dramatic Sketch, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 8vo. 
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chains attention in the closet—those 
bright and innumerable glimpses of 
past times—those frequent allusions 
to ancient deeds and departed he- 
roes—the action of speech rather 
than of body, would be swallowed 
up in our immense theatres, where a 
jay to the eye is wanted, rather 
than to the heart. The time of ac- 
tion equals, it is true, the wishes of 
the most limited critic ; the place too, 
the foot of Halidon and its barren 
ascent, cannot be much more ample 
than the space from the farther side 
of the stage to the upper regions of 
the gallery; and the heroes who are 
called forth to triumph and to die, 
are native flesh and blood, who yet 
live in their descendants. It has all 
the claims which a dramatic poem 
can well have on a British audience ; 
vet we wish it so well as to hope it 
will escape from the clutch of those 
who cut up narratives into quan- 
tities for the theatres. Is there no 
law to protect the most touching pa- 
thos, and chivalrous feelings, from 
profanation by inferior spirits ? 

The transfer which the poet has 
avowedly made, of the incidents of 
the battle of Homildon to the Hill 
of Halidon, seems such a violation 
of authentic history as the remark- 
able similarity of those two disas- 
trous battles can never excuse. It 
is dangerous to attempt this violent 
shifting of heroic deeds ; the field of 
Bannockburn would never tell of 
any other victory than the one which 
has rendered it renowned ; history 
lifts up her voice against it ; the Hill 
of Homiidon will never tell the story 
of the Hill of Halidon in return for 
this; nor the story of any other bat- 
tle but its own. 

If it be necessary to describe the 
story of the poem, it may be done 
very briefly, for never perhaps did a 
drama involve fewer incidents. The 
period of time is the golden day of 
English and Scottish chivalry ; the 
close of the adventurous and brilliant 
reign of Robert Bruce, and the com- 
mencement of the victorious career 
of the third Edward. The heroes 
are some of the most renowned and 
stirring spirits of England and Scot- 
land ; but the part on which the poet 
fixes the attention of his readers 
forms but a portion or episode of the 
battle. We shall embellish our de- 
scription with some passages of the 
poem which will render the whole in- 


telligible, and break the consistency 
of the tale as little as possible. 

The Scottish army, led by the prin- 
cipal nobility, appears on the summit 
of Halidon Hill; while the English, 
conducted by King Edward and Sir 
John Chandos, occupy the plain be- 
low. The former, commanded by the 
tegent, ameanandenviousman, waste 
the precious moments of preparing 
for battle, in vain contention, and 
angry parleying for place; while the 
latter, headed by wise and warlike 
leaders, array themselves in secresy 
and silence, and place their archers in 
the front, to whose skill England 
owes so many of her victories. 

But the charm of the drama be- 
longs not to kings and councillors ; 
the titled and the great are but as 
lookers on, and form the mute and 
motionless audience to the conver- 
sation and deeds of Sir Alan Swinton 
and Sir Adam Gordon—two knights 
of the northern army. Swinton, a 
brave and approved warrior, who 
had fought and conquered with 
Bruce and with Douglas, places his 
pevnon on the hill, and awaits the 
orders of the chief leaders. An old 
comrade in arms, Sir Symon Vipont, 
a Templar of renown, but who was 
a Scotchman before he was a Tem- 
plar, advances and addresses him. 


Vipont. (advancing.) There needed not, 
to blazon forth the Swinton, 
His ancient burgonet, the sable boar 
Chain’d to the gnarled oak,—nor his proud 
step, 
Nor giant stature, nor the ponderous mace, 
Which only he of Scotland’s realm can 
wield: 
His discipline and wisdom mark the leader, 
As doth his frame the champion. Hail, 
brave Swinton ! 
Swinton. Brave Templar, thanks! Such 
your cross’d shoulder speaks you ; 
But the closed visor, which conceals your 
features, 
Forbids more knowledge. Umfraville, per- 
haps— 
Vipont. (unclosing his helmet.) No 3 one 
less worthy of our sacred order. 
Yet, unless Syrian suns have scorch’d my 
features 
Swart as my sable visor, Alan Swinton 
Will welcome Symon Vipont. 
Swinton. (embracing him.) As the 
blithe reaper 
Welcomes a practised mate, when the ripe 
harvest 
Lies deep before him, and the sun is high. 
Thou'lt follow yon old pennon, wilt thou not ? 
Tis tatter’d since thou saw’st it, and the 
Boarheads 
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Look as if brought from off some Christ- 


mas board, 
Where knives had notch'd them deeply. 
Vipont. Have with them ne’ertheless. 
The Stuart's chequer, 
The bloody heart of Douglas, Ross’s 
lymphads, 
Sutherland’s wild cats, nor the royal lion, 
Rampant in golden tressure, wins me from 
them. 
We'll back the Boarheads bravely. 
round them 
A chosen band of lances—some well known 
to me. 
Where’s the main body of thy followers ? 
Swinton, Symon de Vipont, thou dost sce 
them all 
That Swinton’s bugle horn can call to battle, 
However loud it rings. There’s not a boy 
Left in my halls, whose arm has strength 
enough 
To bear a sword —there’s not a man behind, 
However old, who moves without a staff. 
Striplings and grey beards, every one is here, 
And here all should be—Scotland needs 
them all. 
Vipont. A thousand followers—such, with 
friends and kinsmen, 
Allies and vassals, thou wert wont to lead— 
A thousand followers shrunk to sixty lances 
In twelve years space! And thy brave sons, 
Sir Alan, 
Alas! I fear to ask. 
Swinton. All slain, De Vipont. 
empty home, 
A puny babe lisps to a widow’d mother, 
** Where is my grandsire ? Wherefore do 
you weep ?”’ 
But for that prattler, Lyulph’s house is 
heirless. 
I’m an old oak, from which the foresters 
Have hewed tour goodly boughs, and left 
beside me 
Only a sapling, which the fawn may crush 
As he springs over it, 
Vipont. All slain—alas ! 
Swinton. Ay, all, De Vipont. And their 
attributes, 
John with the long spear—Archibald with 
the axe— 
Richard the ready—and my youngest darl- 
ing, 
My fair-hair’d William—do but now sur- 
VIN e 
In measures which the grey-hair’d min- 
strels sing, 
When they make maidens weep. 


I see 


In my 


Vipont. These wars with England, they 
have rooted out 
The flowers of Christendom. Knights, who 
might win 
The sepulchre of Christ from the rude 
heathen, 
Fall in unholy warfare ! 
Swinton. Unholy warfare ? Ay, well hast 
thou named it; 
But not with England—would her cloth. 
yard shafts 
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Had bored their cuirasses ! Their lives had 
been 
Lost like their grandsires, in the bold de. 
fence 
Of their dear country—but in private feud 
With the proud Gordon, fell my long 
spear’d John, 
He with the axe, and he, men called the 
ready, 
Ay, and my fair-hair’d Will—the Gordon's 
wrath 
Devour’d my gallant issue. 
Vipont. Since thou dost weep, their death 
is unavenged ? 
Swinton. Templar, what think’st thou 
me ?—See yonder rock, 
From which the fountain gushes—is it less 
Compact of adamant, though waters flow 
from it ? 
Firm hearts have moister eyes.—They arc 
avenged ; 
I wept not till they were—till the proud 
Gordon 
Had with his life-blood dyed my father’s 
sword, 
In guerdon that he thinned my father’s li- 
neage, 
And then I wept my sons; and, as the 
Gordon 
Lay at my feet, there was a tear for him, 
Which mingled with the rest.—We had 
been friends, 
Had shared the banquet and the chace to- 
gether. 
Fought side by side,—and our first cause 
of strife, 
Woe to the pride of both, was but a light 
one. 
Vipont. You are at feud, then, with the 
mighty Gordon ? 
Swinton. At deadly feud. 
border land, 
Where the sire’s quarrels descend upon the 
son, 
As due a part of his inheritance, 
As the strong castle and the ancient blazon ; 
Not in this land, twixt Solway and Saint 
Abbs, 
Rages a bitterer feud than mine and theirs, 
The Swinton and the Gordon. (P. 24—29.) 


Here in this 


We have said, many of the chief 
beauties of the poem are of the re- 
trospective kind—the conversation of 
Swinton and his friend justifies our 
assertion. The character of an ancient 
warrior has seldom been touched otf 
with such masterly skill, or endowed 
with deeper claims on our regard and 
admiration. Unbroken by old age— 
firm in his affections—unshaken in 
his valour, sedate in his military ar- 
dour, and lofty in his sorrow, he stands 
amid the wreck and desolation of his 
house and his followers, ready to die 
in defence of his country. The interest 
which his early appearance claims 
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‘; soon deepened. The Scottish 
chiefs are summoned to attend that 
stormy and contentious council so 
disastrous to themselves and their 
country. ‘The son of the Gordon,—a 
brave and an amorous youth, appears 
at the head of his followers when the 
debate is high, and Sir Alan Swinton 
is counselling the chiets to retire to a 
tent, and conceal their dissensions 
from their army. Gordon had never 
before looked on the enemy of his 
house—his emotions before Swinton 
are singularly natural and original. 


Gordon (to Vipont.) That helmetless old 
Knight, his giant stature, 
His awful accents of rebuke and wisdom, 
Have caught my fancy strangely. Hedoth 
seenl 
Like to some visioned form which I have 
dream’d of, 
But never saw with waking eyes till now. 
I will accost him. 
Vipont. Pray you, do not so; 
Anon I'll give you reason why you should 
not. 
‘There's other work in hand— 
Gordon. [will but ask hisname. There’s 
in his presence 
Something that works upon me like a spell, 
Or like the feeling made my childish ear 
Doat upon tales of superstitious dread, 
Attracting while they chill’d my heart with 
fear. 
Now, born the Gordon, I do feel right well 
I'm bound to fear nought earthly—and I 
fear nought. 
(‘ll know who this man is— 
(Accosts Swinton. 
Sir Knight, I pray you, of your gentle cour- 
tesy, 
To tell your honour’d name. I am ashamed, 
Being unknown in arms, to say that mine 
[s Adam Gordon. 
Swinton, It is a name that soundeth in 
ny ear 
Like toa death-knell—Ay, and like the call 
Of the shrill trumpet to the mortal lists ; 
Yet "tis a name which ne’er hath been dis- 
honoured, 
And never will, I trust-—imost surely never 
By such a youth as thou. 
Gordon. There’s a mysterious courtesy 
in this, 
And yet it yields no answer to my question. 
I trust, you hold the Gordon not unworthy 
0 know the name he asks ? 
Swinton. Worthy of all that openness 
and honour 
May show to friend or foe—but, for my 
_ _ ame, 
\ ‘pont will show it you ; and, if it sound 
arsh in your ear, remember that it knells 
there 
But at your own request. 
(Gordon and Vipont retire.) 
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*Tis a brave youth. How blushed his no. 
ble cheek, 

While youthful modesty and the embare 
rasment 

Of curiosity, combined with wonder, 

And half suspicion of some slight intended, 

All mingled in the flush; but soon “twill 
deepen 

Into revenge’s glow. Now, now ‘tis out; 

He draws his sword, and rushes towards me, 

Who will not seek nor shun him. (P. 40.) 


The impetuous youth is restrained 
from attacking Sir Alan by the force 
and persuasion of De Vipont ; means 
while, the leaders return from coun- 
cil—their private deliberation had 
been stormy and contentious, and the 
marshalling of their army is left to 
popular discretion—to the direction 
of chance. Swinton stands ruminat- 
ing on the impending fate of his coun- 
try; the noble mind of Gordon 
softens and relents as he gazes on the 
grey hairs, the stalwart form and 
face of command, and hearkens to 
the ancient and considerate wisdom 
of him who slew his father. But 
his wisdom is wasted—for the spirit 
of misrule and infatuation has flown 
forth—and the army stands an open 
mark to the distant and fatal attack 
of the archers. All this is not unno- 
ticed of Gordon, whose admiration of 
Swinton increases more and more— 
indeed the changes of his free and en- 
thusiastic spirit from hatred to awe, 
from awe to admiration, and from 
admiration to love, are brought about 
in a manner equally natural and 
beautiful: has ever the name of Gor- 
don received so fine a compliment ? 
For the counsel of the old warrior 
we must make a little room. 


Swinton. "Tis a proud word to speak ; 

but he who fought 

Long under Robert Bruce, may something 
guess, 

Without communication with the dead, 

At what he would have counsel’d.— Bruce 
had bidden ye 

Review your battle-order, marshall’d broadly 

Here on the bare hill-side, and bidden you 


mark 

Yon clouds of Southron archers bearing 
down 

To the green meadow lands which stretch 
beneath— 

The Bruce had warn’d you, not a shaft to- 

- day 

But shall find mark within a Scottish bo- 
som, 

If thus our field be ordered, The callow 
boys 
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Who draw but four foot bows, shall gall our 
front, 

While on our mainward, and upon the 
rear, 

The cloth-yard shafts shall fall like death's 
own darts— 

6 ~ * » * * ® 

Sut let a body of your chosen horse 
Make execution on yon waspish archers. 
I’ve done such work before, and love it well; 
If "tis your pleasure to give me the leading, 
The dames of Sherwood, Inglewood, and 

W eardale, 
Shall sit in widowhood and long for venison, 
And long in vain, (P. 55.) 

The Regent rejects his counsel 
with scorn, and commands the youth, 
desirous of the honour of knighthood, 
to come and receive it from his sword. 
Never was love of country—of ho- 
nour — of true nobleness of mind, 
more meekly or more beautifully ex- 
pressed, than in the manner in which 
Adam Gordon refuses the Regent's 
wish, and casts himself on his knees 
to beg the honour of knighthood 
Of the best knight, and of the sagest leader, 
That ever graced a ring of chivalry. 

Even from Sir Alan Swinton— 

Here I remit unto the knight of Swinton 

All bitter memory of my father’s slaughter, 

All thoughts of malice, hatred, and re- 
venge ; 

By no base fear or composition wioved, 

But by the thought that in our country’s 


battle 
All hearts should be as one. 
* . . * cd » i” 


Swinton. Alas! brave youth, ‘tis I 
should kneel to you, 
And, tendering thee the hilt of the fell 
sword 
That made thee fatherless, bid thee use the 
point 
After thine own discretion. (P. 61—63.) 


The followers of the ancient knight 
of Swinton, diminished to sixty, are 
now augmented by the soldiers of Sir 
Adam Gordon. Forsaken by the 
Regent, and deserted by the nobles, 
they resolve to move down the hill 
and attack the English bowmen, who 
are waiting their monarch’s signal to 
begin the battle. A skilful guide is 
wanted who will conduct them down 
the woody side of the hill unexposed 
in their advance to the archers. Hob 
Hattely, a border marauder, alternate- 
ly the plunderer and defender of his 
country, starts out of a bush, and ex- 
clains— 


Hfob, So here he stands,—An ancient 
friend, Sir Alan, 
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Hob Hattely, or, if you like it better, 
Hob of the Heron Plume—here stands your 
guide. (P. 70.) 


Under this border-guide they march 
in silence, by a winding and unsus- 
pected way, to attack the archers ; 
and this brings us to the conclusion of 
the first act. 

The second and final act opens by 
a conference among the English 
chiefs—where the rough, blunt, and 
crafty Chandos, and the proud and 
martial Percy, distinguish themselves, 
They are standing looking on the dis- 
array of the Scottish army, and they 
discourse with King Edward about 
Robert Bruce and his famous Gene- 
rals, Douglas and Randolph—and of 
the encounter he had with them in 
the northof England. Itis very cha- 
racteristic. 

Chandos. Your firstcampaign, my liege ? 

—that was in Weardale, 

When Douglas gave our camp yon mid- 
night rutile, 

And turn’d men’s beds to biers. 

King Edward. Ay, by Saint Edward ! 

—I escaped right nearly. 

I was a soldier then for holidays, 

And slept not in mine armour: my safe 
rest 

Was startled by the cry of Douglas! 
Douglas ! 

And by my couch, a grisly chamberlain, 

Stood Alan Swinton, with his bloody mace. 

It was a churchman saved me-—my stout 
chaplain, 

Ileaven quit his spirit! caught a weapon up! 

And grappled with the giant. (P. 79.) 

K\ing Edward gives the signal tor 
the archers to commence the attack 
—the flight of the cloth-yard shafts— 
which, as the historian says, of the 
field of Poictiers, “ fell so wholly 
and so thick that it seemed to snow ;” 
and their effects upon the no: thern 
host are described in the following 
brief and picturesque manner: 

King Edward. See, Chandos, Percy— 

Ha, Saint George! Saint Edward! 
See it descending now, the fatal hail shower, 
The storm of England's wrath—sure, swift, 
resistless, 
Which no mail-coat can brook.—Brave 
English hearts! 
How close they shoot together !—As one eye 
Had aim’d five thousand shafts—as if one 
hand 
Had loosed five thousand bow strings. 


At this moment Swinton and Gor- 
don rush upon the flank of the archers, 
and Edward, and Chandos, and Percy 
lead against them the flower of the 
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English chivalry. But before their 
aid arrives the bowmen are broken 
and dispersed ; their leaders, De Grey 
and Selby, are slain, and the banners 
of Swinton and Gordon wave side by 
side, and their war-cries sound to- 
vether. In this brief interval are 
crowded many beauties. The cha- 
racter of the gallant yeomen of Old 
England is drawn by one who loves 
the blunt and kindly spirit of the 
peasantry ; and it is made to come 
trom the lips of him who had proven 
on many fields the might of those 
arms which were distinguished by 
so many victories in Scotland, in 
France, and in Spain. 


Swinton. De Vipont, thou look'st sad ? 
Vipont. It is because I hold a ‘Templar’s 
sword, 
\Vet to the crossed hilt with Christian blood. 
Swinton. ‘The blood of English archers — 
what can gild 
A Scottish blade more bravely ? 
Vipont. Even therefore grieve I for those 
gallant yeomen, 
England's peculiar and appropriate sons, 
Known in no other land. Lach boasts his 
hearth 
And field, as free as the best lord his barony, 
Owing subjection to no human vassalage, 
save to their king and law. Hence are they 
resolute, 
Leading the van on every day of battle, 
Asmen who know the blessings they defend. 
Hence are they frank and generous in peace, 
.{s men who have their portion in its plenty. 
No other kingdom shows such worth and 
happiness, 
Veiled in such low estate—therefore [ 
mourn them. 
Swinton. Vil keep my sorrow for our 
Native Scotch, 
Who, spite of hardship, poverty, oppression, 
Still follow to the field their chieftain’s 
banner, 
And die in the defence on’t. 
Gordon, And if L live and see my halls 
a again, 
They shall have portion in the good they 
fight for. 
Each hardy follower shall have his field, 
His household hearth and sod built home, 
as free 
As ever Southron had. They shall be 
happy !— 
And my Elizabeth shall smile to see it !— 
I have betray’d myself. 
Wie winton. Do not believe it.— 
Ame do we look out from yonder height, 
And see what motion in the Seottish host, 
in King Edward's, (Exit Vipont. 
The T Now will I counsel thee ; 
Be emplar's ear is for no tale of love, 
ing wedded to his order, But I tell thee, 
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The brave young knight that hath no Jady- 
love 

Is like a lamp unlighted; his brave deeds, 

And its rich painting, do seem then most 
glorious, 

When the pure ray gleams through them.— 

Hath thy Elizabeth no other name ? 

Gordon. Must I then speak of her to you, 

Sir Alan ? 

The thought of thee, and of thy matchless 
strength, 

Hath conjured phantoms up amongst her 
dreams. 

The name of Swinton hath been spell suf- 
ficient 

Tochacethe rich blood from her lovely cheek, 

And would’st thou now know her's ? 

Nay, then, hernaine is—hark—( Whispers.) 

Swinton. I know it well, that ancient 

northern house. 

Gordon. QO, thou shalt see its fairest grace 

and honour 
In my Elizabeth. And if musictouch thee— 

Swinton. Itdid, before disasters had un- 

tuned me. 
Gordon. QO, her notes 
Shall hush each sad remembrance to oblivion 
Or melt them to such gentleness of feeling, 
That grief shall have its sweetness. Who, 
but she, 

Knows the wild harpings of our native land ? 

Whether they lull the shepherd on his hill, 

Or wake the knight to battle; rouse to 
merriment, 

Or soothe to sadness; she can touch each 
mood. 

Princes and statesmen, chiefs renown’d in 
arms. 

And grey-hair’d bards contend who shall 
the first 

And choicest homage render to the en- 
chantress. (P. 90—94.) 


The poem now hastens to a close 
—the charge of the English chivalry 
overpowers the small and heroic band 
of Swinton and of Gordon—but in 
the very whirlwind and tumult of the 
fight the poet introduces one of those 
touching and masterly strokes by 
which he redeems some of his most 
repulsive characters. We have men- 
tioned the guide, Hob Hattely, who 
undertook to conduct the chief, whose 
cattle he had recently stolen, upon 
the flank of the English archers. He 
is introduced to us as a common to- 
rayer of friend and foe, and we have 
no hope that he will rise in our esti- 
mation. But look at the close of his 
career, and see how the poet exalts 
him, by one of those natural and de- 
licious touches which redeems from 
utter loathing the character of Ser- 
jeant Bothwell. Every one must 
remember his bloody bed of heather 
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at Drumclog, and the letter of his 
mistress—soiled and stained and 
torn—but which he had learnt by 
heart. Swinton is dismounted—he 
is accompanied by Hob Hattely. 


Swinton. Stand to it yet! Theman who 
flies to day, 
May bastards warm them at his household 
hearth ! 
FTob Hattely. That ne’er shall be my 
curse. My Magdalen 
Is trusty as my broad sword. 
Swinton. Ha, thou knave, 
Art thou dismounted too ? 
Hob Hattely. I know, Sir Alan, 
You want no homeward guide; so threw 
my reins 
Upon my palfrey’s neck, and let him loose. 
Within an hour he stands before my gate ; 
And Magdalen will need no other token 
To bid the Melrose monks say masses for 
me. (P. 99, 100.) 


After a short and severe contest, 
the little band of patriots is over- 
powered by numbers—Swinton ap- 
pears dying on the field of battle, and 
Gordon is seated mortally wounded 
beside him. The sound of the dis- 
tant shout and encounter of the 
main armies comes down the hill of 
Halidon—but we care not to know 
who are the victors or the vanquish- 
ed—the fate of the day has no in- 
terest for us, farther than it gives 
utterance to some noble and affec- 
tionate sentiments, and includes some 
of those electric glancings back to 
better days, for which the poet is so 
peculiarly distinguished. The dying 
conference between the aged and the 
youthful warrior is full of pathetic 
beauty—but we must go on to the 
catastrophe. King Edward, and 
Chandos, and Percy, and Baliol re- 
turn from the defeat of the main bat- 
tle—and find Swinton dead, Gordon 
dying, and De Vipont at his side. 


King Edward. Disarm them—harm 
them not ; though it was they 
Made havoc on the archers of our vanguard, 
They, and that bulky champion, Where is 
he ? 
Chandos. Here lies the giant! say his 
name, young knight ! 
Gordon. Let it suffice, he was a man this 
morning. 
Chandos. I question’d thee in sport. I 
do not need 
Thy information, youth. Who that has 
fought 
Through all these Scottish wars, but knows 
that crest, 
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The sable boar chain’d to the leafy oak, 
And that huge mace still seen where war 
was wildest ! 
King Edward. ’Tis Alan Swinton, 
Grim Chamberlain, who in my tent at 
W eardale, 
Stood by my startled couch with torch and 
mace, 
When the Black Douglas’ war-cry waked 
my camp. 
Gordon (sinking down). If thus thou 
know’st him, 
Thou wilt respect his corpse. 
King Edward. As belted knight and 
crowned king, I will. 
Gordon. And let mine 
Sleep at his side, in token that our death 
Inded the feud of Swinton and of Gordon. 
King Edward. It is the Gordon !—TIs 
there aught beside 
Edward can do to honour bravery, 
Even in an enemy ? 
Gordon. Nothing but this: 
Let not base Baliol, with his touch or look, 
Profane my corpse or Swinton’s. I’ve some 
breath still, 
Enough to say,—-Scotland—Elizabeth.(dies.) 
Chandos. Baliol, [ would not brook such 
dying looks, 
To buy the crown you aim at. (P.106.) 
Such is the drama, by which, after 
a lapse of seven years, Sir Walter 
Scott announces the return of his 
allegiance to the national muse. The 
force, and vivacity, and sweetness ot 
the poetry form not the main charm 
of this chivalrous composition. The 
pure and pathetic story, so clear 
and so characteristic, takes complete 
possession of the mind and _ heart, 
and we scarcely heed the singular 
inequality of numbers which may be 
found here and there, scattered in 
nature’s careless haste, and which we 
leave to the malice of regular re- 
viewers. Circumstance rises above 
circumstance, augmenting our esteem, 
and increasing our admiration. So 
strongly does the story seize upon 
our feelings, that we almost wish to 
pursue it to aclose, without pausing 
to admire the bold and impressive— 
the lofty and familiar—the concise 
and the diffuse language in which its 
varied scenes are expressed. The 
graphic presentment of character and 
action—of living life and inanimate 
nature—of ancient and present man- 
ners—the magical skill with which 
these qualities are interwoven with 
the texture of the story, and for 
which our great poet has been 80 
long distinguished, are all here ga- 
thered together into one little spot, 
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and lavished in the embellishment of 
a tale of a few hours’ continuance. 

A drama so purely national in all 
its parts comes home to every native 
heart, and is worth a dozen of those 
productions scrupulously elaborated 
out to classic sampler and pattern. 
Nature is the best classic—and every 
one must court her who hopes exist- 
ence for his works. Characters and 
incidents, exalted and dramatic in the 
highest acceptation of the words, are 
to be found in our domestic stories, 
and our national histories. Why 
should we seek in a foreign land, 
among strangers and aliens, whose 
manners and feelings find no echo in 
our own bosoms, for dramatic deeds 
and characters ? We cannot animate 
them with their own peculiar spirit ; 
we camot endow them with their 
own peculiar feelings; what we know 
of them cannot be from a natural 
knowledge, but through the eyes of 
othermen. To the poet who chooses 
an ancient theme, we say, “ What 
is Hecuba to him, or he to He- 
cuba?” It is this love of home— 
this admiration of noble names—of 
heroic deeds—of all that is dear to 
British memories and British hearts ; 
the lake, the sea, the shore, the 
greenwood, and the mountain, where 
we have lived, where we have loved, 
where we have enjoyed, which ren- 
ders the poetry of the author of Hali- 
don so justly dear to us. He is 
rely native; the poet of humble 
ile, and of heroes and of sages. All 
that he looks upon and touches starts 
into life and animation. Ancient 
tianners, of which scarce a trace is 
left; the battles of yore, fought in 
private feud, or in repulsing a foreign 
enemy; the forms, the deeds, the 
words of those renowned in history 
or tradition; the hero who led, the 
peasant who drew the bow ; the noble 
and the mean, the knight and the 
knave, all appear again, summoned 
to our sight by the sorcery of song. 
His rapid march, and his glowing 


descriptions, take entire possession of 
the reader; we take up his works, 
and we wish not to lay them down; 
and cannot, if we wish, till we come 
to the end of his story ; the last page 
alone closes the enchantment. Many 
of the passages in his romantic stories 
cannot be read without an uncon- 
scious chaunt; such lyrical grace 
and beauty are not very common in 
regular song. Froissart, and some of 
the old romances, have occasionally 
something of the same spirit, and 
graphic power of description; in- 
deed, we are often reminded of those 
delightful works, so fresh, and so na- 
tural, and so lively, by the produc- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott. 

We have heard that this drama 
was but the work of two days; and 
from the perfect shape which all pos- 
sesses that issues from his mind, we 
have little doubt of the truth of the 
rumour. The conversation of the poet, 
on a subject which interests him, has 
all the liveliness, correctness, and dra« 
matic peculiarity which distinguish 
those inimitable tales ascribed to his 
pen. His exquisite sense of pro- 
priety—his nice tact and perception 
of what should be said, render his 
oral anecdotes and stories as rich, and 
characteristic, and accurate, in point 
of conception and composition, as any 
of his written productions. That he 
can so wholly possess himself of his 
subject, as will enable him to strike 
off at one glowing heat sucha tale as 
that of Halidon Hill, can be no mat- 
ter for wonder to those who know 
him. The inimitable tale—the ‘Tam 
O'Shanter of Burns, occupied the 
poet about the same length of time, 
and in the meditation melted him 
into tears: we know not that this 
drama was written under a moist im- 
pulse—it has moistened the eyes of 
many readers, and the writer of this 
hasty and imperfect notice cares not 
who knows that he has dropt a tear 
or two over the fate of Sir Alan 


Swinton, and Sir Adam Gordon. 
C. 








REPORT OF MUSIC. 


It has long been a subject of re- 
gret, that a school of music should 
be wanting to the institutions esta- 
blished in this country for the diffu- 
Sion of the fine arts. About three 
years ago, in an essay on the charac- 

Vou, VI, 


ter of musicians, printed in ¢he Quar- 

terly Musical Review, a public aca- 

demy was strenuously recommended, 

and has been repeatedly advocated 

at subsequent intervals of time, 

Early in the present season we were 
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given to understand, that the Phil- 
harmonic Society had taken up the 
design. We next learned, that three 
plans for the formation of a school, 
or conservatory, had been submitted 
to that body, and that one alike 
comprehensive and excellent had be- 
come the subject of deliberation with 
a select committee of its members. 
They had proceeded, we believe, so 
far as to make a report, which was 
either about to be, or was actually 
adopted, when, to the surprise of the 
Society, a printed plan, containing 
rules and regulations for “ The Royal 
Academy of Music” appeared in 
limited circulation. According to 
this plan His Masersrty is the patron, 


and his Royal Highness the Duke of 


Y ork the vice-patron (a very singular, 
not to say absurd, distinction). The 
British Institution, it appears, has 
furnished the model. The object is 
stated to be, “ to promote the culti- 
vation of the science of music, and 
afford facilities for attaining perfec- 
tion in it, by assisting, with general 
instruction, the natives of this coun- 
try, and thus enabling those who 
pursue this delightful branch of the 
line arts to enter into competition 
with, and rival the natives of other 
countries, and to. provide for them- 
selves the means of an honourable 
and comtortable livelihood.” 

The institution is to be founded 
and maintained by voluntary contri- 
bution, and the subscribers are divid- 


ed into four classes. A donation of 


one hundred guineas, or of fifty 
guineas with an annual subscription 
ot five guineas, entitles the contri- 


butor to the greatest privileges: of 


twelve guineas, or an annual sub- 
scription of one guinea, to the least. 
These consist in admission, and the 
liberty of introducing others, to all 
the concerts, trials, rehearsals, and 
public examinations of the pupils, to- 
gether with a recommendation and 
election of all the students. The 
government is vested in a committee, 
mul a sub-committee. The presi- 
dent to be elected annually by the 
directors, who are to be chosen from 
the governors, and to be twenty-five 
in number. There are four vice- 
presidents, one of whom is te go out 
annually in rotation, with four of the 
directors. ‘The following noblemen 
and gentlemen are appointed to act 
till the first Monday in June next, 


when a new election is to take place. 
These personages must, therefore, be 
naturally esteemed the founders of 
the society :— 

Directors, 

The Duke of Devonshire, President. 

The Archbishop of York, the Marquis 
of Aylesbury, the Earl Fortescue, the Karl 
of Darnley, Vice-Presidents. 

The Duke of Wellington; the Marquis 
of Cholmondeley ; the Earl of Lonsdale ; 
the Earl of Wilton ; the Earl of Belmore ; 
the Earl of Scarborough ; the Earl of Fife ; 
the Earl of Brownlow; the Earl of Mount 
Edgecumbe ; the Earl of Blessington ; the 
Karl of Morley; Lord Ravensworth ; the 
Vice-Chancellor ; Sir George Warrender, 
Bart. ; Sir James Langham, Bart. ; the Hon. 
John Villiers ; George Watson Taylor, Esq. 
MP.; William Curtis, Esq. ; Francis Free- 
ling, Esq. ; John Julius Angerstein, Esq. 

The funds are vested in trustees, who 
are, the Duke of Wellington ; the Earl of 
Lonsdale; Lord Burghersh; the Vice- 
Chancellor ; and Sir Edward Antrobus. 

The first sub-committee, consist- 
ing of nine members, is to continue 
in office for three years, in order to 
obviate the inconveniences that might 
arise from change, in the infancy of 
the establishment. After the expira- 
tion of that time, three of the mem- 
bers are to go out annually in rota- 
tion (re-eligible), to be replaced by 
ballot by the directors. ‘The most 
important law, perhaps, is that which 
ordains, that the whole direction and 
management of the institution, and of 
the expenditure of the funds, shall be 
vested in the sub-committee, who are 
empowered to draw for, and disburse 
all the monies necessary for that pur- 
pose ; they shall have the entire super- 
intendence of the academy and students, 
and the appointment and controul of 
all the professors and masters, whose 
duties and salaries shall he fixed hy 
them. Six members only are ap- 
pointed at present, who are as fol- 
low :— 

Lord Burghersh, President. 

Sir-Gore Ousely ; Count St. Antonio ; 
Sir Andrew Barnard; Sir John Murray ; 
the Hon. Archibald Macdonald. 

A treasurer and secretary is to re- 
side in the house of the institution, 
and to be the general curator of its 
affairs. 

The academy is to be opened on 
or before January 1, 1823, and the 
number of students .is at present 
fixed at forty of each sex. They are 
to be maintained and instructed in 
music. Extra studeuts are also to 
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be admitted. -A principal, or a board 
of three professors, as the sub-com- 
mittee may determine, shall be en- 
trusted with the general direction of 
the musical education of the stu- 
dents. A master and mistress of 
each school are to reside in the house, 
and superintend the pupils. Sub- 
preceptors, and sub-governesses, are 
to assist them in the management of 
the several departments. All these, 
however, are to communicate with, 
and receive directions from, the sub- 
committee. “ The chief objects in 
the education of the students will be, 
a strict attention to their religious 
and moral instruction; the study of 
their own, and the Italian language, 
writing, and arithmetic, and _ their 
general instruction in the various 
branches of music, particularly in the 
art of singing, and in the study of 
the piano-forte and organ, of har- 
mony, and of composition.” 

A council of professors is to be 
formed, who are to report to the sub- 
committee upon the aptitude of the 
students recommended, to examine 
the pupils, and to consider all subjects 
referred to them by the sub-com- 
mittee. The students are to be ad- 
mitted between the age of ten and 
fifteen years. ‘They must be able to 
read and write, and must have shown 
some decided aptitude for music. 
The continuance of the pupil on the 
establishment after the first twelve 
months is subject to the decision of 
the sub-committee. ‘The students 
are to defray the expence of their 
clothing. The subscribers of the first 
class are to recommend half the stu- 
dents in the first instance, and the 
second and third classes the other 
half; they will be admitted by ballot. 
Subsequently those recommended to 
fill up vacancies are to be placed 
on the list of candidates by the deci- 
sion of the sub-committee. The va- 
caucies to be filled up by ballot by 
the subscribers of .the three first 
classes. Each student to pay ten 
guineas entrance and five annually, 
except the children of professors, who 
are to pay five guineas entrance and 
two annually. he extra students, 
who are to enjoy all the advantages 
of the institution, except maintenance 
and lodging, are to be recommended 
by subscribers of the three first 
classes, and are to pay fifteen guineas 
per annum, except they be the chil- 


dren of professors; who are to 
ten. No student to remain in the 
Academy beyond the age of eighteen; 
but the sub-committee may allow 
them to continue to receive instruc 
tion upon payment of their yearly 
contingent. There is to be one or 
more public Concerta in each year, at 
which such of the students as are 
sufficiently advanced are to be pro- 
duced. The profits to go to the es- 
tablishment, or so much of them as 
the sub-committee shall direct to be 
allotted to students quitting the 
Academy, “as a portion which may 
assist their comfortable establish- 
ment in the world.” Public exami- 
nations are to be held, and medals or 
other rewards distributed. Four 
ladies are to be appointed visitors to 
be selected by the sub-committee 
from the subscribers. The following 
ladies have allowed their names to be 
put upon the list from which the se- 
lection is to be made— 

Dowager Duchess of Richmond; Du- 
chess of Wellington ; Countess of Jersey ; 
Countess St. Antonio ; Countess of Mor- 
ley; Right Hon. Lady Burghersh; Right 
Hon. Lady C. Paulett; Right Hon. Lady 
Maryborough ; Right. Hon. Lady Eliza- 
beth Park; Hon. Lady Murray; Hon. 
Mrs. Villiers; Mrs. Arbuthnot; Mrs. 
Rigby. 

Honorary members being musical 
professors or officers of any foreign 
musical institutions may be elected, 
who are to be admitted to the con- 
certs, examinations, and rehearsals. 
Such are the principal provisions of 
this grand institution, which com- 
mences under the highest patronage 
the country can bestow. If there be 
any exception to be taken, the con- 
stitutional jealousy of the English 
character may, perhaps, be a little 
startled at the enormous power vested 
in the sub-committee, which, in point 
of fact, appears to reduce the whole 
establishment to an oligarchy com- 
posed of that body ; but in all pro- 
bability these first outlines will un- 
dergo many modifications which bet- 
ter experience will suggest hereafter. 
Such an institution will be an honour 
to the country, and, if well conduct- 
ed, a benefit to science. 

Since our last there have been three 
Concerts of the first class, one for 
the benefit of Mr. Moschelles, the se- 
cond for Mr. Lafont, and the third 
given bY Madame Catalani for the 
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distressed Irish, the relief of persons 
confined for small debts, and some 
other charitable institution. Mr. 
Moschelles is already well known to 
our readers as a pianoforte player of 
the very finest accomplishments — he 
combines, in a very eminent degree, 
brilliancy with expression, and is sur- 
passed by no existing performer in 
force and effect. On this occasion he 
played three pieces, in one of which 
The Fall of Paris was the subject, 
and an extemtpore Fantasia, in which 
he introduced the air of Auld Lang 
Sync. These compositions were po- 
pular as well as scientific, and dis- 
played his great qualities in their 
most attractive attire. His concerto, 
which was more scientific, seemed 
rather designed for the professor than 
for a general audience, and was not 
therefore so effective as the others. 
Mr. Lafont is a most extraordinary 
player, and his genius is united with 
a degree of perseverance that belongs 
to very few professors of liberal art. 
We are toid, by persons well acquaint- 
ed with his habits, that he has been 
known to retire into the country, to 
seclude himself wholly from society 
for months together, and employ him- 
self literally from sun-rise till bed- 
time in the practice and perfecting of 
a single concerto. To such patient la- 
bour and unwearied enthusiasm all 
difficulties must yield; and his execu- 
tion is masterly in proportion. Nor 
is his good taste inferior to his com- 
mand of the instrument, for he never 
forgets what is due to the composer. 
His intonation is perhaps more true 
than that of almost any performer, 
and his cadences are remarkable for 
their variety, beauty, and consistency 
with the general design. This Con- 
cert was curiously constructed; it 
was given at the King’s Theatre, and 
consisted of the first act of Il Don 
Giovanni, an orchestral performance, 
and a ballet. The audience was not 
numerous. 

The publications of the month are 
pretty abundant for the close of the 
season. Fantasie avec Dix Variations 
sur lair Italienne “ Nel cor piu non 
mi sento,” pour le Pianoforte, par D. 
Steibelt. This composition is of a 
very — description ; it unites 
beautiful expression, elegance, and 
fire ; and the fine contrasts exhibited 
in the variations add greatly to their 
eflect. ‘Fhe introduction is in G flat, 


and announces the subject in a novel 
and singular, but highly powerful 
manner. We have seldom seen the 
theme of a piece given with so much 
elegance as in this instance. Nel cor 
has been heard so often, and in so 
many different forms, that it is no 
small praise to Mr. Steibelt, when we 
say that in its present shape it comes 
upon the ear with new and increased 
delight. The ten variations are so 
many specimens of expression, grace, 
brilliancy, and imagination; and we 
have rarely seen a piece which so 
equally maintains these qualities as 
Mr. Steibelt’s Fantasie. 

Sizteme Rondeau pour le Piano- 


forte, by A. A. Kleugel, is extremely 


simple in its materials, but in this 
circumstance Mr. K.’s knowledge of 
his art is apparent. He has embel- 
lished and varied them with great 
judgment and -taste, and there is so 
constant a flow of melody that the 
interest of the piece never ceases, nor 
does its simplicity ever degenerate 
into insipidity. 

Capriccio for the pianoforte, con- 
taining airs from Figaro and Don 
Giovanni, by J. B. Cramer. Mr. 
Cramer has here embellished Doue 
sono; the minuet from Don Gio- 
vanni, and Giovinetto che fate all amore, 
with the peculiar grace of his man- 
ner. The different forms under which 
they appear, if not altogether new, 
are yet so judiciously introduced, and 
so highly finished, as to confer addi- 
tional lustre on Mr. C.’s great repu- 
tation. The introductory movement 
is particularly powerful and effective. 

Fantasia for the pianoforte, on the 


favourite Cavatina, Chi dice mal da- 


more, by C. Potter. This gentleman 
is a young composer of much pro- 
mise. In the piece before us, he has 
certainly been very successful ; there 
are defects ; but these very defects, by 
attention and study, may be converted 
into beauties. Execution is evidently 
Mr. Potter’s peculiar power, and 
thence he has given his composition 
the character of an exercise, rather 
than the legitimate style of the Fan- 
tasia. It is, too, somewhat uncon- 
nected, but it has much imagination ; 
and although this faculty is not suf- 
ficiently restrained, the piece pro- 
mises more fortunate attempts here- 
after. 

Romance for the pianoforte, by 


T. H. Grieshach. ‘The title of this 
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piece implies that it is devoted ex- 
clusively to expression, and that its 
eflects are to be allied as nearly as 
possible to those of vocal perform- 
ance. Mr. G. isa pupil of Mr. Kalk- 
brenner, and his romance is but his 
third opera. He has displayed con- 
siderable knowledge of the powers of 
his instrument, and has given the 
player the means of expression, but 
it greatly depends on this the most 
difficult part of the art for effect. 
The passages are simple, and some of 
them highly agreeable, particularly 
those where the key changes to C. 
Mr. Bochsa has arranged the Car- 
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nevale de Venise for the harp, with ex- 
quisite taste. The air was really be- 
coming vulgar from incessant use, 
but Mr. B. has given it fresh grace, 
and renewed its original charms. 

Mr. Mortellari has dressed up one 
of the Irish melodies, The last Rose 
of Summer, and one of the national 
airs, Flow on thou shining River, to 
words by a Mr. Giffard. We hold 
this practice to be thoroughly dis- 
honourable, both to poet, musician, 
and publisher; and we notice these 
attempts to appropriate airs to which 
the talents of others have given cele« 
brity, only to reprobate them. 








THE DRAMA. 


SUMMER THEATRES. 
Tuost who love to enjoy and 
laugh away life, must dormouse out 
the winter, and awaken only at the 
opening of the summer and its thea- 
tres,—tor certainly not until the Ln- 
glish Opera House and the Haymarket 
commence their gay seasons are we 
able to discern a face or hear a pun. 
Oh that our favourite Opium Eater 
would direct our attention to some 
preparation of a drug that might 
work an oblivion of those cumbrous 
pieces of work — yclept Covent- 
Garden and Drury-Lane ! — Those 
mighty things,— 
Sad as reality, and wild as dreams. 


Is there any pleasure in being perch- 
ed up in a desperate box, where you 
only see the pit rolling and gulphing 
under you, like the sea beneath the 
Brighton Cliff? Is there any drama- 
tic happiness in working, wrangling, 
wriggling, throat-elbowing your way 
luto the pit itself, with your um- 
brella inevitably in the eye of Mrs. 
Tomiinson, while your own precious 
orbs are protected by your extin- 
guisher of a hat, which some worthy 
man has rammed down till its brim 
is on your shoulder? We only beg 
to say, is there any excess of pleasure 
in this? Would any person prefer a 
winter race up the eternal gallery 
stairs of a winter theatre,—to the 
Barclay match ef one thousand miles 
in a thousand hours? With the con- 
cluding delight, too, of paying two 
shillings to rush to the edge of a 
benched pesinion and take your seat 
“gaimst the side of a wall like a fly, 


gaping yourself to death after the play 
which is mutely going on in the dis- 
tance. The orchestra is the only place 
in Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden for 
enjoying a performance, and even 
there you only see a set of highly- 
painted busts, blushing and ogling, 
like the well-wigged congregation m 
a hair-dresser’s shop window. No,— 
if you go to hear and see a play, go 
to the English Opera House, or the 
Haymarket. At the first light and 
pleasant little theatre, there is the 
natural, sprightly, and, what is to us 
more interesting than all, the melan- 
choly Kelly, with her easy and elo- 
quent action, and with tones in her 
voice, which seem as though they 
were resounded from silver. There 
is Miss Carew, “ the young Carew,” 
carrying herself a little too much like 
a bird to be sure,—but at the same 
time singing like one ;—and there is 
Miss Povey, whose voice is decidedly 
the best in the world, and whose 
education of it appears nearly to have 
been the worst. Miss Stevenson is 
married ! — Married actresses are 
“not to be thought of thus,’— 
and we therefore pass on. Harley 
is gone—but Wrench, the easy, 
merry, rattling, delightful Wrench, 
remains to compensate for ten fidget- 
ty Harleys. And sober Mr. Wil- 
kinson, with his iron tones, goes 
about doing good in his way. Mr. 
Bartley has a good summer look, and 
his voice comes bouncing up like 
a great merry school wench, making 
any hearty sentiment about fifty 
times more hearty. Such a set of 
excellent companions as this (all 
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speaking and singing to be heard) is 
not to be stumbled upon in the raw 
cheerless winter months when they 
are most wanted. So we husband 
ourselves till the warm weather 
comes, and go to an opera, when the 
weather is piping, like the singers. 
Then the Haymarket offers ** good- 
ly sport,” as excellent master Izaak 
Walton hath it, and we can point out, 
in that splendid little theatrical lake, 
some fish of a rare kind. Liston 
Slops about there, or foes waggling 
into the shallows of comedy, show- 
ing what he can make of a little. It 
is rumoured that Liston is about to 
retire from the stage, being heir to a 
title, and “ something beside.” But 
what is title, what is wealth, to the 
power and the opportunity of nightly 
unloading the care-oppressed should- 
ers of thousands of “ city pent” men 
and women. Sir Robert, or Sir John 
(fame takes no particular notice of 
Christian names) sounds smartly and 
well, but plain Liston (plain Liston !) 
is better and braver than a barony. 
Will the noise of a rout surpass the 
honest riot of the one-shilling gallery 
stairs ? Or will Lady Bab’s fine-spun 
double-knock sound sweeter than the 
sharp sweeping shrill whistle of Jem 
Jones, up in the twelvepenny sky,— 
thrown off, while he is throwing off 
his coat, and depositing himself, his 
bottles, Miss Isaacs, and the oranges, 
—intending to have a jolly evening? 
Let Mr. Liston think of these changes 
—let him compare the blessings he 
is about to resign, before he rushes 
out of the clothes of Lubin Log into 
a title anda chariot. No chariot— 
no costly garments will ever fit him 
so well as that surpassing waistcoat, 
emulous of his knees,—that dusty 
coat, Eldoning between a brown and 
a black ;—those inexpressible inex- 
pressibles ! Can he make up his heart 
to get out of those boots ?—If he 
would give us those boots, we would 
put them ina glass case, like some of 
the wondrous Indian dresses brought 
home by Captain Cook, and we 
would keep them to surprise distant 
lovers of the drama—playgoers yet 
in the shell,—with a sight of such 
wonders, saying, “There they are, 
the very boots in which Liston, —the 
grandfather of the present Sir Theo- 
hilus - it might be)—used to play 
ubin Log. h! he was the ori- 
ginal Lubin! the first Log!”—We 






are getting pathetic in these our an- 
ticipated reminiscences, and must 
desist before we drown the stage with 
tears. To proceed, that is, to return: 
Charles Kemble is at the Hay- 
market, and Jones, and Terry,— 
but much as we delight in these ad- 
mirable actors, we have unpleasant 
associations with them of the winter- 
houses. These gentlemen, too, are 
ever before us, and eat the head off 
their own novelty ; whereas the per- 
formers at the English Opera-house 
sit by their fire-sides through the 
winter, or go to the warm watering 
places, and only return with the sum- 
mer. This swallow quality in them 
likes us much. 

So little of novelty has occurred dur- 
ing this month, that we have indulged 
in a little desultory conversation with 
our readers.—But we must, although 
we are exceedingly pressed for room, 
say a few words upon the little pro- 
ductions that have come and gone, 
if only to preserve the faithfulness of 
our records, which, for great loung- 
ing luxurious critics like ourselves, 
is pretty remarkable. At the Hay- 
market there has been a new comedy 
(it is so called in the bills), bearing 
the hot summer sort of name of John 
Buzz-by. And verily its humour and 
its improbabilities teaze one about 
the head like a great, whizzing, mus- 
cular old blue-bottle. It is made up 
of Mr. Buzz-by’s day of pleasure, 
and of Mrs. Buzz-by’s day of plea- 
sure, for Mrs. Buzz-by has her 
pleasures independent of Mr. Buzz- 
by, and they both go buzzing through 
many foolish laughable scenes, till 
the vast green fly-flap is let down, 
and the insects are put an end to. 
Mr. Terry was the eminent blue- 
bottle of the swarm, and went hum- 
ming about the house some time ;— 
the rest whizzed up and down the 
pane to no purpose. 

A new farce at the same house, 
called Peter Fin, or a new road to 
Brighton, has been translated from 
the French, but with little effect, al- 
though Liston played a Cockney 
Fishmonger after the fashion of Lu- 
bin Log,—“ but no more like my 
Log!”—if Mr. Kenny had been pre- 
vailed upon to dress the meat, we 
should have had another-guess sort 
of dish. 

At the English Opera-house, there 
has heen acted a little one act 
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piece, from the French (this is the 
theatre for French dishes)—called 
Love among the Roses, (what a sum- 
mer title!*) Mr. Beazley, we: be- 
lieve, was the translator, and we have 
to thank him for a very sprightly 
little opera. Wrench, in a sort of 
Rover character, was all life and spi- 
rits. Miss Carew made love like an 
angel. Mr. Bemett (are there two 
Blanchards? for this is assuredly 
one) was an alderman to the very 
calt of the leg.— But Wilkinson as a 
gardener—as Timothy Hollyhock,— 
expanded like asun-flower. He was 
not up to his name, poor little man, 
but he was full of his calling, and 
seemed one vast everlasting sweet- 
pea. In his joy, he was verily like 
a broad banging dog-rose ; and in his 
pathos, he indeed made you weep 
like a watering-pot. If he plays this 
part for his benefit he will draw a 
great audience from the grounds 
about Fulham and the King’s Road, 
—and the pit will be one sheet of 
blue aprons. 

Dr. Kitchener composed for the 
piece ; but we prefer his meat to his 
music. 

At the same house, a piece called 
All in the Dark was successfully 
brought out ; but although we have 
twice seen it, and twice admired the 


acting, and twice felt struck with 
the neatness of the dlulogue, yet 
we are still faithful to the title, and 
cannot get out of the intricacies of 
the plot. There are two masters, 
two ladies, and two servants, and 
they shuffle and cut through two acts, 
like half a pack of cards. We posi- 
tively, however, can give no account 
ot the play, although we have seen 
it so excessively: some critics would 
out-do us doubly, and give an ac- 
count of what they had never seen 
at all. 

The following is one of the songs 
out of the new opera of Gil Blas, 
which will be undergoing its trial 
about the time our readers are under- 
going our Magazine. A printed copy 
of the songs has been sent to us, and 
we dip into it at a venture. 


At Evening’s close, at Evening’s close, 
The ladye-spirit that haunts the rose 
Iler fragrant web of slumber weaves, 
And foldeth up her hundred leaves. 


At Evening’s close, at Evening’s close, 
The fairy-ladye, whose repose 

Is in the water-lily’s shell,— 

Shuts her white bower, and sleepeth well. 


At Evening’s close, at Evening’s close, 
My heart forsakes the budded rose ; 
Forgets the lily’s placid breast, 

And wakes and w ander s while theyre st! 








ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Tue state of Spain presents the 
first and most important feature in 
our foreign summary for this month. 
Movements have taken place in the 
capital of a very decisive nature, 
which recall strongly to memory the 
events which preluded the French 
revolution. Our readers are aware 
that Madrid, and indeed almost all 
Spain, is divided into two parties; the 
one is composed of the friends of the 
old regime ; the sticklers for legiti- 
macy and the inquisition; and, in 
short, of men who can see nothing 
either of freedom or of wisdom, ex- 
cept in the extremes of despotism and 

nestcraft ; to this party, the beloved 
erdinand is supposed most sincerely 
though secretly to incline: the o- 
ther party consists of men who may 


be said to have been generated by 
the recent political events of Europe, 
the lovers of constitutional monarchy 
and regulated freedom, inclining a 
little, and not unnaturally, from their 
hatred of, and sufferings under, the old 
corruption, rather to the side of re- 
publicanism. The bitterness of those 
two political bodies has long been 
overflowing, and an opportunity was 
only wanting to give it operation. 
This opportunity presented itself on 
the prorogation of the Cortes by the 
King, on the 30th of June. His Ma- 
jesty proceeded to close the session, 
which he did in a very constitutional 
speech, echoed in a similar spirit by 
the president of the Assembly. On 
his Majesty’s proceeding to the 
Cortes, and on his return, serious 





* The reading of a bill at this house 


is a romantic pleasure. One evening it ran 


thus~Lovr’s Dream; Tne Renpezvous; and Love AMONG THE RosFs. 
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disturbances took place, one part 

shouting “ Long live the absolute,” 
and the other, ‘the constitutional 
King.”—The violence of Ferdinand’s 
guards manifested itself in the most 
outrageous acts, and one of their own 
officers fell a victim to the intemper- 
ance which he sought in vain to re- 
press. To this tumult a gloomy calm 
of two days succeeded—a calm, how- 
ever, but too plainly not in the course 
of nature, but rather the precursor of 
astorm. Rumours were industrious 
ly circulated by the Court party that 
the King considered his life in dan- 
ger, and had determined to take re- 
tuge in the Prado, which is a royal 
palace, situated about two leagues 
trom Madrid ; on the other hand, the 
liberal papers indulged in the sever- 
est invectives against the Court, and 
the temper and spirit of the house- 
hold troops. Thus things remained 
till the evening of the 2d of July, 
when four battalions, amounting to 
between 1500 and 2000 men, evinced 
symptoms of msubordination, and, 
after displaying much disorder and 
tumult, raised the standard of revolt. 
As if by previous concert, they de- 
serted the posts where they were 
stationed on guard ; and two batta- 
lions trom the quarter of St. Isabel 
met two battalions from other quar- 
ters; and having first taken up a 
hostile position on the parade ground 
of the guards, they proceeded to the 
Prado. Here the mutineers, after 
having massacred several of their 


own officers whom they suspected of 


being too constitutional, not only re- 
fused the general amnesty which was 
offered them, but actually proceeded 
to dictate terms. In the mean time, 
their cause was joined by two other 
battalions, who were on guard in the 
palace, and may be said to have had 
the whole Royal Family in a state of, 
if not bondage, at least surveillance. 
As it was thought that the King’s pre- 
sence in the palace rather encouraged 
the mutineers, it was resolved in a 
Council of State to invite his Majesty 
to separate himself from his mutinous 
guards, and repair with his family to 
the hall of the Municipality. To the 
surprise of every one, however, Fer- 
dinand answered, “ My guards are 
not mutinous; let me put myself at 
their head, and you will see whether 
they do not obey me.” The council, 
upon this, made the strongest repre- 


sentations as to the state of the ca. 
pital, upon which his Majesty an- 
nounced that he would attend in per- 
son a new council to be held on the 
evening of the 5th. The result of 
this sitting was not known until the 
evening of the 6th, during the eutire 
of which day the guards continued 
their mutinous negociations. At three 
o'clock, however, on the morning of 
the 7th, the four battalions who had 
encamped on the Prado threw down 
one of the city gates, and penetrated 
into the capital. Their plan, as it 
appears, was to form themselves into 
three divisions, one of which was to 
attack the park of artillery; another 
to disarm the national militia which 
had encamped in the Square of the 
Constitution ; and the third to take 
possession of the Puerta del Sol, and 
to guard the streets which led to it. 
The government, it seems, were ap- 
prized of the determination of the 
mutineers; and the militia and armed 
inhabitants under General Morillo, 
assisted by Generals Ballasteros and 
Riego, assembled to oppose them. 
The part which General Morillo acted 
upon this occasion is particularly re- 
markable, and fully proves the opi- 
nion which, at least, he entertains as 
to the permanency of the old system. 
Our readers cannot forget that this 
was the distinguished officer who hai 
fought for Ferdinand during all the 
Peninsular campaigns, and who had 
subsequently, with a comparatively 
small force, supported the royalist 
cause of Old Spain against the revolt 
of Bolivar. The King had, on the 
2d, appointed him Colonel of the two 
regiments of foot guards (the muti- 
neers), under the idea, no doubt, of 
the leaning which he might naturally 
be supposed to have against the con- 
stitutional system. Morillo accord- 
ingly presented himself to the troops 
of the Prado and of the palace in 
order to take their command ; they, 


however, obstinately refused to re- 


ceive him unless he entered into their 
views, upon which, after courageous- 
ly remonstrating with them on their 
rebellion, he repaired to the capital. 
Riego, who had returned to Madrid 
on the 2d, wished for an immediate 
attack on the mutineers, which was, 
however, suspended at the request o! 
Morillo, in order to give him an op- 
portunity of making this fruitless 
personal appeal. negociations 
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were at last abruptly concluded by 
themovementof the household troops, 
who relied, no doubt, upon their su- 
perior discipline against the hastily 
organised militia and citizens op- 
posed to them. They, in their first 
irruption, having dislodged the guard 
at the post-office, charged into the 
great square, where there were two 
thousand of the national militia post- 
ed, with two pieces of artillery. They 
were immediately fired on with 
dreadful effect, and obliged, after 
the loss of one hundred men, to re- 
treat upon the palace, where, it will 
be remembered, the two other mu- 
tinous battalions had taken up their 
position. In the mean time, all the 
avenues to this position were pos- 
sessed and carefully guarded by the 
patriotic levies. In this critical situ- 
ation of affairs, the permanent depu- 
tation of the Cortes, who were sepa- 
rated from the King’s ministers, that 
had been shut up in the palace from 
the preceding day, convoked a junta, 


composed of some councillors of 


state and others, in order to delibe- 
rate upon a message to the King, to 
terminate in some way the horrors 
which surrounded them. The object 
of this message was a request to the 
King, to order the mutineers to lay 
down their arms, but this was con- 
sidered inconsistent with the Royal 
dignity. In the end, however, the 
King agreed, that the four battalions 
who had committed the hostile ag- 
gression should immediately surren- 
der their arms, and that the other 
two might be permitted to leave the 
capital with their arms, but divided 
from each other, and forced to give 
up to punishment such of their body 
as were participators in the murder 
of their officer, on the day of the 
ere nee of the Cortes. Orders 
aving been accordingly given to this 
effect, the battalions who were con- 
demned to the surrender of their 
arms took to flight. A detachment 
of artillery, militia, and cavalry, 
were sent in pursuit of them ; the 
were soon overtaken ; many were left 
dead on the field, and more than a 
third part were taken prisoners. On 
the morning of the 8th, the small 
party of the guards which had es- 
caped on the preceding night pre- 
sented themselves, and sued for par- 
don. At ten o'clock the auxiliary 
Bishop of Madrid said mass, in the 


balcony of the great square, in the 
presence of the national militia and 
the garrison, to whom he afterwards 
gave the benediction. A Te Deum 
for this grand constitutional victory 
was then chaunted, at which the 
whole population of Madrid may be 
said to have been present.  Ferdi- 
nand showed himself at one of the 
balconies of the palace, and made a 
profound obeisance to the national 
troops. Thus ended this extraordi- 
nary aggression, which is supposed 
to have had a much deeper source 
than the mere discontentment of a 
few battalions. Private letters say, 
that it was the result of a well- 


planned conspiracy, at the head of 


which was no less a personage than 
the Duke del Infantado, one of the 
principal grandees of Spain. This 
nobleman, and 128 of his accom- 
plices, are said to have been arrested. 
The liberal party, indeed, hesitate 
not to state, that the Duke was 
countenanced by still higher autho- 
rity ;—that it was the last struggle 
of expiring despotism ;—the dying 
grasp of the monster AnsoLute Lr- 
Gitimacy. If this be true, the par- 
tizans of this exploded system must 
now clearly see that they have no 
longer any room for hope ;—the last 
fires of the inquisition have been 
quenched in the blood of the muti- 
neers. Nothing, indeed, appears 
more remarkable throughout this con- 
vulsion, than the concert exhibited 
between the national militia and the 
municipal authorities, except, per- 
haps, the coolness of the latter in this 
trying emergency ;—this, and the de- 
cided adhesion of Morillo to the cause 
of the constitution, must convince 
Ferdinand, that his only chance of 
retaining the name of King is the 
relinquishment of any future attempt 
to erase the name of the people. ‘The 
municipality of Madrid have, indeed, 
spoken out in a language which even 

e Embroiderer cannot misunder- 
stand, as our readers will see from 
the following extract from an address 
presented by that body to the King 
on the 9th of July. “ It is still time, 
Sire, but perhaps it is the /ast time, 
to remedy the evil. The means are 
simple, and being once adopted, the 
social edifice will stand on such solid 
foundations, that neither the present 
generation, nor that which will re- 
place our grandchildren, shall ever 
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see it shaken. But the first and the 
chief means consists in your Ma- 
jesty’s becoming, at last, convinced, 
that the real friends to your life and 
your glory are the defenders of the 
fundamental laws which guarantee 
them both; and in your placing 
yourself with sincerity at the head of 
the cause of the country, and giving 
public and particular pledges, that 
you consider yourself identified with 
it. In order to give the first proof 
that your Majesty has sincerely em- 
braced that cause, nothing is so ne- 
cessary as to appoint, in replacing 
the retired ministers, men known to 
be illustrious, and to be devoted to 
the system, and endowed. with an 
energy and an activity capable of 
re-animating the public body, now 
Janguid and weak, through the bad 
faith of a great number, and through 
the indolence and intemperance of 
others. Your court, Sire, or rather 
your domestic circle, is composed (such 
is the public conviction) of permanent 
conspirators against liberty !’’—Such 
was the language which Ferdinand 
was compelled to hear after these 
events, which it has been seen were 
followed by the immediate resigna- 
tion of his cabinet. It behoves him 
well to attend to it—when a people, 
after such acts, speak such language, 
it is plain enough, that they are de- 
termined not to be trifled with. The 
priests and ultras seem, however, 
determined not to surrender their 
mammoth Moloch without a strug- 
gle. Every effort was made by 
them, through their corrupt press, 
to show that these disturbances took 
place through the machinations of 
the liberal party, and by the ma- 
ncuvres of secret societies counected 
with them. In order to give a co- 
Jour to such misrepresentations, a 
meeting is stated to have taken place, 
at the hotel of the British Ambassa- 
dor, of all the foreign representatives 
at the Court of Madrid, and a note 
to the effect alluded to was proposed 
for their signature. The American 
Minister, however, with that dig- 
nified determination worthy the re- 
presentative of a free people, not 
only refused his concurrence, but 
openly declared that if any such do- 
cument were issued, he would in- 
stantly meet it with his official con- 
tradiction. Indeed the vwnnecessary 
continuance of the Cordon Sanitaire, 
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and the unequivocal declarations of 
the French ultras, give but too much 
reason to suppose that the holy al- 
liance fraternity have ramifications 
in their various neighbourhoods, ac- 
tive enough in the promotion of their 
anti-philanthropic objects. Accord- 
ingly, we find M. Gilbert des Voisons 
in the sitting of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, of the 15th, openly 
charging the administration with 
supplying means for the Spanish 
counter-revolution. Indeed, the sit- 
tings of the French Chamber present, 
in the conduct of the triumphant ul- 
tras, a striking contrast to the mo- 
deration displayed in Spain by the 
liberal party during their recent suc- 
cesses. Every debate teems with 
the vilest personal invective, and 
evinces but too plainly that in the 
minds of Louis's legitimate advisers 
might and right are convertible 
terms. If we are to credit the au- 
thority of private letters from Paris, 
it would seem as if the French UI- 
tras were infatuated enough to think 
of declaring actual war upan Spain ; 
a contract, they say, has been just 
concluded by the Government for 
10,000 artillery horses, all the absent 
officers have been ordered to their 
posts, and the couscripts for the year 
1821 commanded to join the army. 
Notwithstanding all this, Spain has 
but little to fear, in our opinion, 
from these efforts, to dictate a sub- 
mission to despotism to her people. 
The conspiracy to which we al- 
luded in our last as having taken 
place in Portugal, has received no 
fresh elucidation. The Cortes ap- 
pear to have been chiefly occupied 
on the important question of giving 
independance to the Brazils, and 
very warm debates have taken place 
upon the subject. The committee ap- 
pointed to draw up the Brazilian 
constitution have given it as their 
opinion, that an union between the 
two kingdoms was an utter impos- 
sibility; that the legislature must, 
for certain affairs, be necessarily dil- 
ferent in each of the kingdoms ; that 
the executive power cannot act in 
Brazil without a permanent and 
ample delegation, and that all its ra- 
mifications must be free from every 
dependance on Portugal. Such is 
the opinion of the committee, but no 
decision appears as yet to have been 
come to by the legislature itself. 
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No great difference seems to have 
taken place within the last month in 
the relative situation of Turkey and 
Russia. The war, however, between 
the Greeks and the Sultan still con- 
tinues, and continues daily to as- 
sume, if possible, a still deeper die of 
horror and atrocity. The capture of 
Scio by the Turks, and the treat- 
ment of its wretched inhabitants, are 
almost unparalleled in the annals of 
human depravity! This beautiful and 
fertile island has been literally left a 
desart ruin by these barbarians— 
every building has been prostrated, 
every garden dug up, every soul 
butchered or sent into captivity ! On 
the 10th of May, the number of slain 
amounted to 25,000, the captives to 
30,000! The few who escaped im- 
mediate butchery were obliged to 
lurk without food or raiment among 
the mountains, where famine must 
soon inevitably finish what the knife 
and the sabre had left unconsum- 
mated! All the women were sent 
into slavery: the men and male chil- 
dren above twelve years of age were 
massacred, and these under that age, 
ot both sexes, were sent off under a 
guard of Turkish soldiery to Con- 
stantinople by way of Smyrna. One 
horrible fact, related in a private let- 
ter from one of the survivors, will 
speak more than volumes could, the 
character of these atrocities. “ Two 
regiments of Turks (says the writer) 
had assembled, and shut up in the 
country about 700 persons, chiefly 
peasants, whom they meant to divide 
amongst themselves as slaves; but 
not being able to agree inthe partition, 
they began disputing. A priest, more 
humane than the rest, began expos- 
tulating with them on their dissen- 
sions, and exhorted them to concord ; 
when one of those savage brutes 
exclaimed, that the only way to avoid 
dissension was to put them all to the 
sword ; and in less than half an hour 
all these innocent men were butcher- 
ed! ! Others of these wretches had in 
their possession four families of dis- 
tnetion; the women and children 
they seut to the City—the men they 
bled to death.” Such is the account 
given on but too good authority— 
surely all comment on such atrocities 
would be vain.—The Greeks (to the 
eternal disgrace of all christendom, 
still without an ally) were making 
such resistance as despair and cou- 


rage could suggest. An article from 
Corfu states, that their Government 
had adopted a new mode of paying 
the troops fighting for the independ- 
ence of their country. This was the 
substitution of land for money, and 
was to be effected by the seques- 
tration of the Turkish estates. It 
is calculated that the domains be- 
longing to the Sultan, the Vakoufs, 


and the mosques, afford an extent of 


territory more than sufficient to pay 
a large army for a number of years. 
By a decree issued at Corinth, on 
the 19th of May last, the soldiers al- 
ready enrolled, and those who may 
hereafter enlist, are to receive an 
acre of land a month, as long as they 
continue to serve the state; those 
who may be called upon to serve be- 
yond the Morea, are to receive an 
acre and a half; and the rights of 
those killed in battle will descend to 
their heirs, who will receive for the 
whole amount of the time which 
those killed had engaged to serve ; 
those incapacitated by wounds are to 
be considered as having completed 
their engagements. ‘This decree is 
thought to be admirably suited to 
the character and circumstances of 
the country ; and, indeed, its policy 
is illustrated by the fact of 5000 
Morean recruits having instantly en- 
rolled themselves in the army. Most 
sincerely and devoutly do we say to 
this sacred cause—i pede fausto. 

In South America the hopes of 
Old Spain daily decline. Bolivar has 
entered Quito in triumph, after de- 
feating what may be said to be the 
last remnant of the Royalists; and 
General Iturbide has been proclaimed 
Emperor of Mexico! This fortunate 
adventurer was once a lieutenant! 
He was elected by a majority of 
votes in the Congress, and is said to 
have been long aiming at this cle- 
vation, for which he had paved the 
way, as usual, by gaining an ascend- 
ancy over the minds of the troops, 
The Congress commenced their de- 
liberations on the subject the mo- 
ment they were made acquainted 
with the decree of the Spanish Go- 
vernment, disavowing the treaty 
made with O’Donoju, and conse- 
quently rejecting the offer of re- 
ceiving a member of Ferdinand's 
family as the future sovereign of 
Mexico. ‘This decree gave additi- 
onal strength to Iturbide’s party, 
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which was joined by many who were 
afraid of anarchy, and by many who 
thought a republican form of govern- 
ment ill-suited to a country where 
there were so many privileged classes, 
and so many titled and wealthy. 

A commercial treaty, on the basis 
ae of mutual benefit, has been con- 
Gy cluded between France and the 
Jnited States. 

Our domestic intelligence for this 
month is confined almost entirely to 
the state of Ireland and our parlia- 
mentary report. ‘The famine in that 
| ill-fated country, we lament to say, 
still continues, and is still met by the 
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tf benevolent exertions of the people of 
England. The subscription has ac- 
7 cumulated to the great amount of 
200,000/. a most munificent national 
donation, and suitable in every way 


; to the noble character of those from 
whom it emanated. While, however, 
we applaud as it deserves the gene- 
rous conduct of the donors, we must 
now add, that which we were un- 
willing to do while charity was in 
the full career of its benevolent exer- 
tion, namely, that such donations, 
so extended to Ireland, appear to 
us to be nothing more than a 
bounty on the mis-government of the 
country. No one, who is at all ac- 
{ quainted with the state of its inhabi- 

tants, will venture to deny that, as 
things now go, they will be subject- 
ed inevitably to at least a triennial 
visitation of these calamities. It is 
dreadful to think, that even in the 
height and crisis of this misery, no 


ee one permanent measure has been 
5}? adopted to check its future recur- 
it rence. The question is now almost 

come to this—are there any states- 
ini man-like means to be devised for the 
: useful employment of an unnaturally 


encreasing population, or are we to 
trust that Providence will come in 
aid of our Parliament, and diminish 
them periodically by famine or typhus 
fever ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has, since our last, unfolded the fi- 
nancial means of the country, in 
what is technically termed the bud- 
get. His speculations are extremely 
favourable, as to the chance of re- 
turning prosperity ; and, indeed, he 
communicated one fact, which goes 
strongly to confirm his statement, 
namely, that the revenue for the 
July quarter, 1822, exceeded the re- 
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venue for the corresponding quarter 
im 1821, by the sum of 622,000/. 
The claim of the East India Com- 

any also, which had been rated so 
hich as five millions, was upon an 
arbitration reduced to 1,300,000/. and 
was in progress of arrangement, upon 
the basis of that estimate. 

The Marriage Act Amendment Bill 
has passed into a law with all the re- 
trospective clauses unimpaired by 
qualification. The Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Stowell, Lord Redesdale, and 
several other noblemen have, how- 
ever, entered protests-on the journals, 
condemning the bill as likely to shake 
the security of property in particular 
cases. 

According to a return laid before 
Parliament, the total amount of 
Bank of England notes in circulation, 
on the 25th of June, was 16,481,450/.; 
of which 18,964,350/. were in notes 
of 5/. and upwards ; 1,481,050/. in 
Bank post bills; and 956,050/. in 
notes under 5/. 

In consequence of some observa- 
tions made in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Abercrombie, relative to the 
trial of Mr. Stuart, and the affair of 
the notorious Beacon Newspaper, a 
correspondence took place between 
that gentleman and two Scotch Advo- 
cates, Mr. Menzies and Mr. Hope, 
which was construed by the House 
into a breach of privilege. The con- 
sequence was, that Mr. Hope and 
Mr. Menzies were brought by mes- 
sengers of the House to the bar; 
having, however, expressed that they 
had no intention of offending against 
the rules of Parliament, they were 
suffered to depart with a reprimand. 
But for these prompt measures, it is 
more than probable that a duel must 
have ensued, as Mr. Abercrombie 
had set off for Edinburgh with a 
friend avowedly for the purpose. 

An attempt was made by Mr. 
Hobhouse towards the repeal of the 
window tax in England, but the mo- 
tion was negatived. 

We are happy to state that a bill 
has passed the legislature, rendering 
cruelty to animals a crime and sub- 
ject to punishment to a certain ex- 
tent, discretional in the magistrates. 

In our next, we expect to be able 
to announce the close of the session, 
at which it is said the King will ap- 
pear in person, and immediately after 
proceed on his royal visit to Scotland. 
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Tue condition of the proprietor and 
the cultivator of the soil has undergone no 
alteration for the better since our last re. 

rt. If, indeed, it has suffered any change, 
such change is probably for the worse. 
Mr. Western, with a view to the ameliora- 
tion of the landed interest, or rather per- 
haps to what he deems the justice of the 
case, has again brought the subject of the 
currency under the consideration of the le- 
gislature. ‘* By Mr. Peel’s Bill,” he as- 
serted, ‘* an immense proportion, nearly 
two-thirds, of that valuable class the cul- 
tivators of the soil had been rendered insol- 
vent. The landholders,”’ he said, “+ would 
soon be involved in the same ruin; they 
were now only beginning to suffer, and 
many estates at this moment did not pay 
20 per cent. of their rent. Noblemen and 
gentlemen by the effect of this dreadful 
measure would be dragged down from their 
proud elevation, and would have to endure 
a confiscation of their property unex- 
ampled in this or in any other country.” 
The remedy proposed by Mr. Western 
was an increased paper currency ; it met, 
however, with no success, and but little 
support. To mitigated taxation, we must 
therefore look for relief, and a reduction, 
in fact, of sufficient extent to bring things 
to the condition of 1792. 

We altogether doubt the policy upon 
which the late Corn Bill proceeds, except 
it be intended by Ministers, as we must 
presume it is, to slope and soften the gra- 
dual descent to the prices of the Continent. 
If we suppose that Ministers intend to con- 
sider the rate of importation they have 
fixed (seventy shillings) as the general 
price, or if we assume with Opposition that 
fifty-two shillings (the present cost of a 
quarter of wheat upon the Continent, with 
the importation duty) will be the level rate 
hereafter, the people of this country will 
then pay nearly double the price at which 
the inhabitants of the Continent are fed. 
We therefore doubt altogether the possi- 
bility of sustaining this high price, and 
keeping the capital and the arts of the 
country at home. At present, the tenant 
‘8 unquestionably sinking his capital, a 
aa of things which cannot long continue ; 

le the landlord is abating his rents, and 
consequently contemplating a contraction 
of his expenditure which must in time 
affect the revenue. The most striking proof 
of these results, which are now only be- 
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ginning to show themselves, is to be found 
in the defalcation of the assessed taxes to 
the amount of 136,0002, about one-twen- 


ticth part of the whole ; and as the effect of 


such reductions in domestic establishments 
is only visible after the expiration of a 
year, and in the Midsummer quarter,we can 
not but anticipate a still greater deficiency 
in the years 1823 and 1824. Here then 
lies the difficulty—to reconcile a failing 
revenue with a necessity for a still further 
reduction of taxation. 

The timely fall of rain, which happened 
immediately after we last wrote, may be 
said to have changed the face of the coun- 
try; even the most thirsty soils have drunk 
these bounteous showers, and the vegeta- 
tion is revived to a degree almost incredible. 
The barleys, which in the eastern districts 
particularly seemed to be dried up and pe- 
rished, have shot out; and many a tield 
which scarcely appeared to promise a re- 
turn of the secd, now exhibits, all circum- 
stances considered, a tolerably fiir promise. 
The wheats are every where excellent, and 
will afford, to speak in the lowest possible 
terms, at least a good average crop. In 
Berkshire, and the midland cownties, and 
even in the eastern extremity of the king- 
dom, wheat will have been cut and harvest- 
ed some days before this meets the public 
eve; and if the weather continues as pro- 
pitious as it is now, arid has been, the crop 
will be got up a full month before the 
usual time. ‘This is very iunportant, mnas- 
much as it will add to the glut which the 
markets have exhibited, and are more likely 
than ever to exhibit for some time to come. 

Sowing turnips has gone on, and is still 
procecding very advantageously, although 
in some few instances they who were dcter- 
mined to be soon enough, at all events, 
have lost some of those which were very 
early in the ground, by the fly. We 
scarcely know a more convincing proof 
of tardiness and reluctance to improve- 
ments, which are but too justly attn- 
buted to farmers in general, than is given 
in the cultivation of this most indispensable 
article of husbandry. It has been shown 
most clearly, theoretically, and practically, 
at the Holkham meetings for some years 
past, that the ridge system of planting not 
only raises the most abundant crops, but 
protects the nascent leaves the imost effec- 
tually from the fly, by pushing on the 
growth in so rapid a manner as scarcely to 
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afford the insect time for their destruction, 
while this method secures the turnip from 
other evil after-consequences. Mr. Coke 
was accustomed to assert, that improve- 
ments, supposing them to travel from a 
point, and extend themselves equally in all 
directions, did not add above one mile an- 
uually to the circumference of the circle. 
in this case, although one of the most 
useful in its consequences, the system 
seems scarcely to have been diffused even 
in this small proportion. And here we 
cannot recur to these mectings without no- 
tracing that they are this year suspended. 
That Mr. Coke should have thought it no 
‘omger useful to continue so illustrious, so 
beneficial, and so widely-extending am as- 
sembly of propagandists, for such in truth 
they were, is a fact that speaks volumes. 
‘The anniversary of 1821 was the forty- 
third. Mr. Coke is so liberal in all that 
relates to money matters, that we are satis- 
ied pecuniary considerations did not at all 
enter among the reasons which induced 
nim to suspend a festival that formed, in 
ts preparations and its con:pletion, so large 
a portion of his employment and of his 
happiness, and so bright a consummation 
to his agricultural character. He is sur- 
rounded by gentlemen who enjoy the most 
enlarged acquaintance with the subject, 


and there can be no question that he walks 
in some degree by the light of their coun. 
sel. We put it then to the most serious 
consideration of the Agriculturists and of 
the country at large, what must be the 
state of things when such a man, acting 
under such advice, abandons the first ob. 
ject of his long and useful life, a meeting 
which brought together the scientific of all 
lands, for the purpose of participating their 
knowledge and their discoveries in the 
most beneficial of arts—what must be the 
state of things when such a man abandons 
in despair so brilliant and so admirable an 
institution ? 

The county reports generally speak well 
of the crop of grass, and indeed in most 
instances are favourable; though while 
they recount the details of this abundance, 
they consider it rather as an evil than as a 
blessing. The Yorkshire markets have 
been glutted with wool, and prices are 
rather lower, varying from 16s. to 12s. per 
stone of 163 Ibs. In the east, on the con- 
trary, this commodity has been selling a 
little better than most articles of farm pro- 
duce. The trade in Smithficld has been 
brisk, and tke prices improved; in beef, 
for good qualities, 3s. Gd. was obtained, and 
for mutton, (good small sheep) 3s. and per- 
haps rather more. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, July 23.) 


Having stated at some length in our pre- 
ceding report the alterations introduced 
into our commercial system, we shall not 
have occasion at present to offer any farther 
‘emarks on the subject. With respect to 
‘oreign countries, the French Chambers 
have passed the new tariff of duties and pro- 
hibitions, that are likely to be productive of 
no small inconvenience, notwithstanding 
the opposition of some members who re- 
commended a more liberal system, espe- 
cially with respect to the German States, 
which have adopted measures of retaliation 
against France. The inhabitants of the Ne- 
therlands also loudly complain of the in- 
creased rigour of the French system, which 
they say affects them more than other coun- 
tries. On the 10th of this month, a report 
was presented to the Portuguese Cortes, 
upon the commercial treaty with Cireat 
Sritain, and on the remonstrance of the 
Sritish Chargé d’ Affaires, complaining of 
the Portuguese having raised the duty on 
certain British goods from 15 to 30 per 
cent. This report is drawn up in terms 
that may be thought offensive, and reflecting 
on the British Chargé d’Affaires. It is ex- 
pected to become a subject of animadver- 
sion with the English Government. 


Cotion.—The Cotton market has been 
dull and heavy during the last month, and 
the whole sales from the 21st of last month 
up to the 16th instant were only about 
2,500 bags. The depression was fur- 
ther increased by the unfavourable accounts 
from Liverpool. The arrivals at Liverpool 
from 18th June to 20th July, were 72,000 
bags, the sales in the same five weeks 
50,500 

The accounts from Liverpool of the 20th 
were favourable ; 16,700 bags had been 
sold in the preceding week. The im- 
provement in the demand and in the prices 
of Cotton at Liverpool has little effect on 
this market, and during the last week India 
descriptions were offered at a small reduc- 
tion without facilitating sales. The pur- 
chases are entirely for export ; nearly 750 
bags were sold, all in bond, viz. 100 
Pernams, good Il4jd. and Iljd.; 20 
Bowed, middling 8d.; 6 ditto good 8)4.; 
5 stained Sea Islands, middling 7jd.; 400 
Bengals, very ordinary 5d., fair 54d., good 
fair 54d. and 5jd., good 6d., and very good 
Gid., 200 Surats, middling 6d. a 6d. and 
6jd. good fair. 

The Cotton market is particularly beavy, 
notwithstanding the favourable accounts re- 
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ceived from Liverpool and Glasgow. A 
public sale was attempted; for 173 bags 
fair quality Berbice, no offers whatever 
were made; 20 bags Pernambuco (duty 

id) were taken in at 1ld.; 31 Orleans 
at 8id. and 8d. 

Sugar.—There has been considerable 
bustle in the sugar market; at the close of 
last month, the demand was brisk and ex- 
tensive, and prices improved 2s. per cwt. 
partly from an expectation that some change 
on the duty would take place, and an 
additional bounty be given on refined sugar 
exported. This expectation, however, was 
completely disappointed, when a communi- 
cation from the Government was received 
to this effect: ‘* The state of the revenue 
would not allow of any reduction of the 
duty on importation, and as to an additional 
bounty on refined exported, the House of 
Commons had evinced a decided determi- 
nation against bounties of every description ; 
and under these circumstances no alteration 
whatever would take place.’” Though this 
communication of course made an unfa- 
vourable impression, it seems not to have 
had the effect upon the market that was 
anticipated from it: for in the succeeding 
week the purchases were nearly 5,000 hogs- 
heads, and the prices rather higher than 
otherwise. 

The value of refined sugars exported to 
the Ist of July this year was 775,000/. 

There was a plentiful supply of new 
Sugars on show this morning, and a great 
proportion of good quality ; the consequence 
has been a full attendance of buyers, and 
contrary to the general expectation there have 
been rather extensive purchases, and at 
prices a shade higher; the Refiners have 
appeared at market, and have to-day pur- 
chased rather freely. The estimated sales 
to-day, 1200 hhds. The public sale of 
Sarbadoes this forenoon, 124 hhds 1 4 tierces, 
sold with some briskness at higher prices 
than last week, nearly recovering the de- 
pression we have noticed. The supply of 
refined goods is very limited, and it is be- 
lieved the quantity for some weeks to come 
will be quite inconsiderable; the demand is 
however on a very confined scale. 

Import Dutyon West India Produce.— 
The West-India Committee have again 
“pplied to government respecting the im- 


rt duties; no alteration will take place in 
Muscovades, but the Planters will be allow. 
ed to clay sugars in the West-Indies, and 
the import duty on Molasses will be re- 
duced from 10s. to ls. per ewt. 

Average prices of raw Sugars from Ga. 
zette. 


June 29... 0.00002 -29% O40. 


July G6... .000000.-28e% Sd. 
| Se a _ "7 Sd. 
20. e*ereeeaeeree Sle. ld. 


Coffec.—The market has been tmproving 
during the whole of this month, and the 
prices have in general risen considerably. 
The following is the report of the market 
for the week ending the 23d instant. 

The demand during the last week was 
brisk and very extensive; 1537 casks, and 
836 bags, were brought forward, and not- 
withstanding the sales being continued till 
an unusually late hour. yet the biddings 
were animated, and higher prices were ge- 
nerally obtained at the close of the sales 
than at the commencement; the market 
was rather higher. ‘There were three pub- 
lic sales again brought forward this fore- 
noon, 416 casks and 844 bags, consisting 
of Demerara and Berbice, Jamaica, St 
Domingo, and Brazil descriptions ; the 
whole sold with briskness, the fine at the 
previous prices, the ordinary, good, and 
fine ordinary at higher rates; 158 bags St 
Domingo, fine ordinary coloury 107s. 6d, 
and 108s.; good ordinary 104s. 6d. ; good 
ordinary Brazil 103s. Gd.; fine ordi- 
nary Jamaica realised 118s. Gd.; good 
middling 136s. a 140s. Generally the 
Coffee market may be stated 2s. higher 
than on Tuesday last; and notwithstanding 
the large sales brought forward, the dea 
mand continues brisk and extensive. 

Tca. The differences with China being 
adjusted, the market has receded to the 
prices at the late India sale. 

Oils. There are no certain accounts of 
the fishery, but prices have rather declined. 
A Greenland whaler, that arrived at [ame 
burgh on the 20th June, brought very fa- 
vourable accounts. 

Indigo bears small premium on the 
prices of the late sale. Considerable par- 
cels of Spanish, lately atrived, % ll at high 
prices, 


Corn.——By the new Corn Act, the following are to be in future the resizictive prices 
and duties on; importation of foreign corn, viz. :— 


Wheat. Oats. Barley. Beans and Peas. 


Per Gazette average. ...........02.04-708. 


Canada... 


Dep. Coc ecccccacs coscces cece clebe 


"7" © @ @e ee . ** *“* 2s. 


And additional for the first three months 5s. 


Od. 25s. Od. 35s. Od. 46s. Od. 
Od. 20s. Od. Bs. Od. 39s. Od. 
Od. 4s. Od. Gs. Od. Bs. Od. 
Od. 2s. Od, 2s. Gd. $e. Od. 


At which rates the stocks now in bond are to be in preference admitted for home- 
Consumption: but the ports are not to open the first time for fresh imports until the 
‘verages per Gazette have attained 80s. on Wheat, 28s. on Oats, 40s. on Barley, Sds. 
on Beans and Peas; and each article is then to pay the duties stated. 
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Foreicwn COMMERCE. 


Germany.—The conferences of the de- 
puties of the southern States of Germany, 
assembled at Darmstadt, for the purpose of 
agreeing on an uniform commercial system, 
having been protracted far beyond expec- 
tation ; some of these States have judged 
it necessary to adopt measures to protect 
their subjects in the meantime. The re- 
commendation of the States of Baden has 
been immediately attended to by the Go- 
Vernment, which has prohibited French wines, 
&c. Similar measures have been adopted 
by the Kings of Bavaria and W'urtemberg, 
and likewise by some of the Swiss Cantons. 
These measures, which it is to be observed, 
are directly aimed at France by way of re- 
taliation for the severe enactments of its 
prohibitory code, are understood to be tem- 

rary, till the negociations at Darmstadt 
shall have led to the adoption of an uniform 
system. Meantime, the French Govern- 
ment does not at all seem disposed to con- 
eede any thing in favour of its neighbours, 
yet in the debates in the Chamber of De- 

uties, many members have not only af- 
fected to be surprised at the reprisals now 
used against the French commerce, but 
have even taxed the German States with 
tagratitude to France, which has donc 
so much to seenre their independence; 
an assertion which has excited no small 
surprise in Germany, which well remem. 
bers what kind of independence it was that 
it lost by the overthrow of the French ty- 
ranny. 

The Rhenish West India Company 
having had every reason to be satisfied 
with the success of its first consignments to 
Hayti, has now equipped a vessel for 
Mexico, with every prospect of a similar 
result. While we are far from thinking 
that the competition of the German manu- 
facturers can be any injury to those of 
England, we would earnestly recommend 
to our merchants to act, at least to a certain 
extent, with the prudence that has been 
shown by the Germans. They. who have 
no thousands, and tens of thousands to risk 
on hazardous specuiations, have taken care 
t assort their cargoes with the most scru- 
pulous regard to the wants of the country 
to which they are cor signed, and to act 
upon the information of persons fully qua- 
litied by their experience and local know- 
ledge to give proper advice. We shall 
certainly not find them sending chests of 
acates to the torrid zone, or ship loads of 
luxuries, or costly finery to countries which 
have been desolated by a long and san- 
quinary intestine warfare, or where three- 
fourths of the inhabitants are slaves, or 
half naked savages. 

Riga, 3d Juiy.—Fiax has been more in 
demand this week, and the prices are more 
sicady. Thiesenhausen and Druiania Rack- 
ter are held at 40 r. aud Risten Three. 


band at 27.; cut Badstub at 36r. has 
more buyers than sellers.— Z/emp, the de. 
mand is much slacker, and the prices may 
be quoted as follows: Ukraine clean, 100 
to 99r.; Polish ditto, 102 to 101 r.; 
Ukraine Outshot, 90r.; Polish ditto, 
92r.; Ukraine Pass, 80r.; Polish ditto, 
82. Torse, 49 to 48r.—Hemp Oil, first 
quality may be had at 90 r. per ship lb.— 
Potashes, Polish Crown have been bought 
at 114r.—Tallow. Yellow candle, crown, 
has been sold at 110 r. the nominal price 
of white, of which our stock is small, is 
1l5r. 

Gothenburg, 3d July. -- Since the middle 
of May, about 70,000 ship pounds of iron 
have been exported, while our importation 
from Wermeland and some ports in the 
Baltic has been only 54,000 ship pounds ; 
so that, with a few exceptions, the price 
has remained at 174 rix dollars; as the 
demand is at this moment slack, a small 
decline in the price is probable, but only 
for a short time, because many orders 
are still unexecuted, and others expected, 
and the arrear of the regular supply is only 
30 to 40,000 ship pounds. 

Hamburg, 13th July.—Cotton remains 
without request, and some sorts might per- 
haps be had on lower terms.—Coffe is sull 
much in demand, and the high prices of 
last week are fully supported.—_Dye Woods, 
ec. The greater part of the logwood lately 
arrived has already been sold at reduced 
prices. There has been a brisk demand 
for indigo this week, and a parcel which 
has arrived direct, speedily found pur- 
chasers, being of remarkably fine quality ; 
in general, this article is held at higher 
prices. We have received some cochineal 
direct, but the price is not yet fixed.— 
Corn. The change of weather which has 
lately taken place just in time for the har- 
vest has rather abated the demand, and 
prices have given way, except of rape seed, 
which is readily purchased at 80 to 81 mx 
dollars.—-Spices. The sale of pepper 3s 
rather limited, yet the prices are firmer.— 
Rice. Old rice in particular is much sought, 
but the prices of all kinds are very firm.— 
Tobacco. Except yellow Maryland, which 
becomes more and more scarce, our mar- 
ket is well supplied with all descriptions ot 
this article—Tea. The Ann and Hope 
has brought a cargo from Canton direct. 
—Sugars. The sale of Hamburg retined 
is very limited, but the prices, as well as of 
treacle are unchanged. Strong middling 
lumps have been sold at 8d., but inferior 
qualities will not fetch above 8d. In raw 
sugars so little is doing, that the prices can- 
not be <tated, and are, in fact, nominal. 
Hitherto the importation is estimated st 
only twenty-six millions of pounds; whereas 
last year, at this time, it amounted to sixty- 
three million pounds. 
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Moral Hours, a Poem. By the Rev. J. 
Jones, MA. 

A Practical Treatise on Rural Orna- 
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known fixed principles. By Mr. Pontey. 

Essays on all the Scriptural Names and 
Titles of Christ. By the Rev. W. Goode, 
MA.. with a Memoir of the Author. 6 vols. 

A New System of Arithmetic, on a Plan 
entirely Original, calculated to abridge the 
Labour of the Tutor very considerably, 
and facilitate the Progress of the Pupil. 
By J. Walker. Also, a Key, or Exposi- 
tion of the New System, sold sealed up 
to Schoolmasters or Teachers only. 

Military Memoirs of the Great Civil 
War, by John Gwynne; being an Account 
of the Earl of Glencairn’s Expedition, as 
General of his Majesty’s Forces, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in the Years 1653 
and 1654. By a Person who was Eye and 
Ear Witness to every Transaction. With 
an Appendix. 1 Vol. 4to. 

Gems, principally from the Antique, 
drawn and etched by R. Dagley; with 
Verse Lllustrations by the Rev. G. Croly, 
AM. 1 Vol. foolscap 8vo. with 20 En- 
gravings. 

Memoirs of George Heriot, Jeweller to 
James VI., with an Historical Account of 
the Hospital founded by him at Edin- 
burgh. With Engravings. 1 Vol. fools- 
cap 8vo. 

An Account of the Lime Rocks of Ply- 
mouth, with 10 Lithographic Prints of 
some of the Animal remains found in them. 
By the Rev. Richard Hennah. 1 Vol. 
Royal 8vo. 

The Life and Times of Daniel Defoe, 
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By Mr. Walter Wilson. 
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of a Village, a Novel. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
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Osmond, a Tale. By the Author of 
The Favorite of Nature. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
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in the Library of W. Kitchiner, MD. 

Journal of a Voyage to Greenland in 
1821, with Graphic Illustrations. By 
Captain Manby. 1 Vol. 4to. 

The Odyssey of Homer, translated in 
English Prose, as literally as the different 
Idioms of the Greek and English Lane 
guages will allow ; with explanatory Notes. 
By a Member of the University of Oxford. 
2 Vols. &vo. ; 

Hogg’s Treatise on the Growth and Cule 
ture of the Carnation, Pink, Auricula, 
Polyanthus, Ranunculus, Tulip, &c. An 
improved Edition, 1 Vel. l2mo. 

An easy Course of Domestic Education, 
comprising a Series of Elementary Treate 
ises on Juvenile Instruction; with Advice 
to Parents and Tutors for educating Child- 
ren. By W. J. Hort. 22 Vols. 18mo. 

Paterson's Roads of England and Wales, 
and the Southern Part of Scodand. By 
Mr. E. Mogg. 8vo. With Maps. A new 
Edition. 

A Description of the Strata and Organic 
Remains of Tilgate Forest; with Obsere 
vations on the Beds of Limestone and Clay 
that alternate in the Iron-sand of Sussex, 
and numerous representations of cxtraordi- 
nary Fossils discovered. By Mr. Gideon 
Mantell. 

Dendrologia Britannica (trees and shrubs 
that will live in the open air of [ritain.) 
By Mr. P. Watson, of Hull. 8vo. Illus 
trated with coloured Plates. 

Sermons, by the Rev. Jonathan Walton, 
Rector of Dirdbrook. 2 Vols. 

Travels into the Arkansa Territory, with 
Observations on the Manners of the Aboe 
rigines. By Mr. Thomas Nuttall. Illuse 
trated by a Map and other Engravings. 
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Antiquities. 

The Architectutal Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy: containing 100 Plates of the most 
celebrated and most curious Remains of 
Antiquity in that Country. By John Sell 

- In two Vols. Super Royal Folio, 
124 12s. Large Paper, 21. 


Botany, §c. 
An Encyclopedia of Gardening ; com- 
pnising the Theory and Practice of Horti- 
culture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 


Jandscape-gardening ; including all the 
latest Improvements, a general History of 
Gardening in all Countries ; and a statisti- 
cal View of its present State, with Sugges- 
tions for its future Progress, in the British 
Isles. By J.C. Loudon, FLS. HS. &e. 
in One large Volume, 8vo. with 600 En- 
gravings on Wood, 2/. 10s. 
The Scottish Cryptogamic Flora: or e0- 
loured Figures, and Descriptions of Cryp- 
ic Plants growing in Scotland, and 
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bert Kaye Greville, Esq. FRSE. MWS. 
&c. &c. Roy al $vo. No. IL. Price 4s. 

Lectures on the Elements of Botany. 
Part I. By Antheny Todd Thomson, 
FLS. Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ac. &c. in Bvo, Vol. I. Part I. 
with numerous Wood Cuts and Copper 
Plates. 1/. &s. boards. 

Hortus Anglicus; or, the Modern En- 
glish Garden: containing a a familiar De- 
scription 6 of all the Plants which are culti- 
vated in the Climate of Great Britain. By 
the A ee of ‘* The British Botanist.”’ 
2 Vols. l2mo. I6s. 


Education. 

The French Primer, &c. containing a 
copious Vocabulary of familiar Words, with 
250 Engravings. By Mad’. Doiin. Price 
Is. sewed, ts Gd. bound. 

The Second French Book, containing 
short Phrases and easy Reading Lessons, 
with 100 Engravings. By thesame. Price 
le. Ga, 

An Epitome of Roman Antiquities. By 
C. Irving, LL.D. and FSA. l2mo. 8s. 

An Abridgement of Blackstone’s Com- 
menturies on the Laws of England, ina 
Series of Letters from a Father to his 
Daughter. By a Barrister at Law. 12mo. 
Price 5s. 

History. 

Chronological Notes of Scottish Affairs, 
from 1680 tll 1701, being chiefly taken 
from the Diary of Lord Fountainhall. 
1 Vol. 4to. Price 12. 16s. 


Medicine. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. 
12. 8vo. Os. 

The Seats and Causes of Diseases inves- 
tigated by Anatomy, containing a great 
Variety of Dissections, and accompanied 
with Remarks. By John Baptist Morgag- 
ni. Abridged, a: nd elucidated with copious 
Notes, by William Cooke, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, 2 
Vols. &vo. 
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Napoleon in Exile; or a Voice from St. 
Helena. The Opinions and Reflections of 
Napoleon on the most important Events 
«f his Life and Government, in his own 
Werds. Py Barry E. O'Meara, Esq. his 
late Surgeon. 2 Vols. 8vo. Price 1. 8s. 

Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a Floren- 
tine Artist. Written by himself. Edited 
by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 2 Vols. &vo. 
Price UU. 4s. 

Elements of the Game of Chess: or, a 
New Method of Instruction in that cele- 
brated Gaine, founded on scientific Prin- 
ciples. Dy W. Lewis, Teacher of Chess. 


l2mo, Price 7s. 





A Gazetteer of the most Remarkab) 
Places in the World, with brief Notices of 
the principal historical Events, and of the 
most celebrated Persons connected wit! 
them. By Thomas Bourn. Price 18s. bd, 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Morals, 
By Sir T. C. Morgan, MD. 8vo. Price 14¢. 

Recreative Hours. By Geo. E. Linley, 
Esq. Foolscap 8vo. Price Ss. 

Letters from Spain. By Don Leucadio 
Dobladoe. 8vo. Price 15s. 

Sketches and Fragments. By the Au- 
thor of ** The Magic Lantern.” Foolscap 
8vo. Price 7s. 

The Book of Fate, formerly in the Pos- 
session of Napoleon, late Em iperor ef 
France ; and now first rendered into Ep ig 
lish, from a German Translation of an 
ancient Egyptian Manuscript, found in the 
Year 1801, by M. Sonnini, in one of the 
Royal Tombs, near Mount Hibycus, in 
Upper Egypt. By H. Hirchenhoffer. 8yo. 
Price 5s. 

An Introduction to the Study of Fossil 
Organic Kemains, especially of those found 
in the British Strata: intended to aid the 
Student in his Enquiries respecting the Na- 
ture of Fossils, and their Connexior with 
the Formation of the Earth. By James 
Parkinson, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, &c. 12s, 


Novels and Tales. 


Traditional Tales of the English and 
Scottish Peasantry. By Allan Cunning- 
ham, Author of Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, 
&c. 2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Roche-Blanche; or, the Hunter of the 
Pyrenees. A Romance. By Miss A. M. 
Porter. 3 Vols. 12. 4s. 

The Scrinium. By Rebecca Edridge. 
2 Vols. 12mo. Lis. 

The Three Perils of Man; or, War, 
Women, and Witchcraft. A Border Ro- 
mance. By Jaines Hogg. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
1/7. 4s. 

Vargas; a Tale of Spain. 3 Vols. 1is. 

Body and Soul. Consisting of a Series 
of lively and pathetic Stories, calculated to 
excite the attention and interest of the Re- 
ligious World. In post 8vo. 12s. 

Malpas; or Le Poursuivant D’Amour ; 
a Romance. By the Author of the Cava- 
lier. In 3 Vols. 12mo. lJ. 1s. boards. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Grimaldi ; a Tragedy, in five Acts. By 
William Bailey. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Theatrical Portraits, with other Poems. 
By Harry Stoe Van Dyk. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Julian, the Apostate ; a Dramatic Poem. 
By Sir Aubrey De Vere Hunt, Bart. vo. 
8s. Gd. 

The River Derwent, Part the First ; and 
other Poems. By William Branwhite 
Clarke, B. A. 8vo. Gs. 6d. 
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Theology. 

Sermons on Subjects Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical. By the Rev. H. G. White, AM. 
Curate of Allhallows Barking, Tower- 
street. 2 Vols. Svo. 24s. 

An Examination of the Remonstrance 
addressed to the Bishop of St. David's, 
with Answers to the Questions addressed to 
Trinitarians generally, by Captain James 
Gifford, RN. By a Trinitarian. 8vo. 8s. 

Baptism Discussed; containing Scripture 
Principles, Precepts, and Precedents, in 
favour of the Baptism of Infants and Chil- 
dren. By Daniel Isaac. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Love to God, considered 
as the Perfection of Christian Morals. By 
Rev. James Joyce, AM. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Letters and Essays on Subjects connected 
with the Conversion and National Restora- 
tion of Israel. First published in the Jew- 
ish Expositor. By William Cunninghame, 
Esq. 8vo. 8s. 

Observation on the Metrical Version of 
the Psalms, made by Sternhold, Hopkins, 
and others: with a View to illustrate the 
Authority with which this Collection was 
at first admitted. With Notices of other 
English metrical Versions of the Psalms. 
By the Rev. H. J, Todd, MA. FSA. 8vo. 
4s. 

Three Sermons on St. Paul's Doctrine 
of 1. Justification by Faith: 2. Original 
Sin: 3. Predestination: with Notes. By 
the Rev. Thomas Young, AM. 2d Edit. 
enlarged, 8vo. 9s. 

The Collects prefixed to the Epistles and 
Gospels, in the Liturgy of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, catecheti- 
cally explained. By the Rev. John Rad- 
cliffe. MA. Rector of St. Anne, Lime- 
house. 12mo. 5s. 


The Influence of Protestant Missionary 
Establishments, in developing the Physical 
and Moral Condition of Man, and clucidat- 
ing the Dark Regions of the Globe, briefly 
delineated. By Thomas Myers, AM. of 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Price 3s. 

The Epistles of Paul the Apostle trans- 
lated, with an Exposition, and Notes. By 
the Rev. Thomas Belsham. 4 Vols. Sve. 
2/. 12s. Gd. 

The Works of James Arminius, DD. 
formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. Translated from the 
Latin. With an Account of his Life and 
Character, &c. In 8vo. Parts I. and II. 
ds. each. 


Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 


Inquiry concerning the Site of Ancient 
Palibothra, Part IV. containing a Tour 
from Bhaugulpoor to Mandar, from thence 
to Corruckpoor, and a Circuit of the Hills, 
with an Account of the Site of the Ancient 
City of Jey Nuggur, and some remarks or 
the Jeyne Worship; with a Map, Views. 
&c. By William Francklin, Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Service of the Hon. Kast- 
India Company. 4to. 15s. boards. 

A View of the Present State of the Scilly 
Islands: exhibiting their vast Importance 
to Great Britain;—the Improvements of 
which they are susceptible. By the Rev. 
George Woodley, Missionary from the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Svo. 12s. 

A Description of the Scenery of the 
Lakes in the North of England. By W. 
Wordsworth, Esq. in18mo. With a Map. 
5s. Gd. sewed. 








BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, it will be always in London or the 
Neighbourhood. So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are placed afirr a [. 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


razette—June 22 to July 16. 


June 22.—Bedson, T. and KR, Bishop, Aston, Bir- 
mingham, brass-founders. (Edmunds, Ex- 
chequer-office of Pleas, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 

Bell, G. Brampton, Cumberland, grocer. (Bell, 

_ Bow Charch-yard. ©. 

Cross, J. Halewood, Lancaster, brewer, [(Ad- 
lington, Bedford row. C, 

Gayleard, J. New Bond-street, habit-maker. 

Bull, 21, Hollis-street, Cavendish-square. ‘I’. 
arland, J, Bedford-bouse, ‘Tottenham-court- 
nm haberdasher. [Smith, Basinghall-street. 


Harris, E. Copthall-buildings, broker. (Hartley, 
oP ed Bridge-street, Blackfr ars. T. 
aAdster, J, jan. Stockport, Chester, money-scri- 
eeeenet [Back, Church-court, Temple. C. 
ed sulerncteat, anes pen and guill 
urer, (Isaacs, Mansell-street, Good- 
man's-fields, Th _ 


Told, W. and F. W. Courthope, Langbourn 
chambers, Fenchurch-street, timber-merciants 
{Hodgson, St. Mildred’s-court. ‘T. 

Westrou, M. Wellington, Somerset, draper. 
fAdams, id Jewry, T 

June 25.—Davies, J. Carmartiien, spirit-mer- 
chant. (Clarke, Chancery-lane. ©. 

Garrod, S. Paddineton-street, Marylebone, book- 
seller and stationer. (Hill, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-squaie. T. 

Lucas, RK. and H. Lucas, Southampton, linen- 
drapers. (Clarke, Warnford-court. C. 

Reeve, G. W. Craven-buildines, Drury-lane, dea 
ler in music. (Hubert, New Clements-inu- 
chambers, Clements-inn. T. 

June 20.—Cattell, W. Cotton-end, Warwick, meal- 
man. [Kichardson, 62, Lincoln’s-inn feids. T- 

Cragg. J. Whitehaven, Cumberlaad, ironmonger 

Clennell, 7, Staple’s-inn. C. 

Deighron, T. Davies-street, Berkeley-square, sad- 

dier. (Hunt, Surry-street, Strand. ‘7. 
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5. At Bellovoe Cottage 


24 Bunkrupts—Sequestrations — Births. 


Ellis, B. Leicester, woolstapler. [Holme, New- 
inn. C, 


Fargubarson, T. Lime-street, merchant. [Score, 


Tokeuhouse-vyard. T. 
Gritha, Db. Walworth, draper. [Jones, Sise-lane, 
Queen-street. T. 
Harris, J. bristo it} 

Lion-square. €, 
Heydon, \\ south Audley-street, 1 


wrapler, [Dridges, Red 


ver sgu ire, 


plumber and puter (-recuwood, Manches- 
ter-street, Nias ter-square. T. 

Mend!iam, S. Brvanstone-strect, Portman-square, 
merchant bicke, 74, Cornaill Ze 

Rideway, J. ¢ s. Old he ad. linen-draper. 
Ske} l, Das tt’s-buildings, Ho'born. T. 


July 2? ALbott, H. R. Throemorton-street, stock- 
broker Viontriou, 12, Kiug’s Arms-yard, Cole- 
Th “tre [ rT 

Dicker, J. Crockernwell, Devon, innkeeper. 


An wh, ( tu { 
eae ns. | et in, ¢ liste, Camber. 
land i - Y , Uhar.otte- 
row ( 
Julv 6.—A } 1. SS. Toawrest . Nort! impor, 
neu i -, ( harlotte-house, Man 
e100 ] ! 
Ihret! » bk. and J. Leith, King-strect. Covent- 
ivy and army avents, [ Whitaker, 


Carter, J. \\. Mereer-street, Long-Aecre, coach- 


pater i irdson, Golden-sqaare. T 
Cooper, J. Cros Or-mews, ond-street, horse- 
r Ciifford’s.in i 
Davison, G. Upper Berkclev-street, Portman-sq. 
upho'stere”. \ndros, OS, Chancery-lane. T 
Elwell, \ Vestbromwich, Stafford, chemist. 
Vi hie “Caste sti Ho bera. 
Leis, J. Jettery’s.square, St. \Miarv Ave, mer- 
ehant Knight, Kasinghali.street I. 


Leich, T. M hester, plamberand glazier. [Le- 
ver, 5, Gray’s-inn-square. ©, 
Lack. G. 59, Shoreditch, hoster and haberdasher. 


(‘ar lord Mayor’s-court-otfice, Hoyal Ex- 
chanye . , 
Pritchard, T. Chepstow, Monmouth. linen and 
wovoile ner t! rd, Grae’s-inn-sq. ©, 
yco J. Doncaster, hosier. (Taylor, 14, Joha- 
“street, | ford-1 ( 
Rangclev,.! nd F.H. Diggles, Stone, StatTord, 
iron-rhn lers \ neton, Dedford-row. C'. 
Rothwell! J. Mortfie’'d Pleachworks, Lancaster, 
whitst (Niblett, 2, New-court, Cruteched- 
friars , 

Saun s, We. Be ton, S reet. echoolmas. 
t . 1-Stj i i 

July o Friend, D. Ramseate, Kent, shipwrig! Se 
. r Sou rapt uuidiucs, Chancery-iane, 
ie 

H on, T. Princes-street, Rotherhithe, master- 
biarine! ovlason, 19, Austin Friars. T. 

Lovegro' V4 hun, ester, timber-dealer. 


} ‘“ ion ‘ 
Parker, .., J. Filison, Pelmonnt, Lancaster, 
caulice-printers, Milne. Temple. ©. 


Simith, J. Ha , Warwick, coal and corn-mer- 
chant fuller, Carlton-chambers, Kegent- 
street i. 


Twamilev, S. Aston-road, Birmingham, miller. 
Wheeicr, 28, Castle-street, Holborn. C. 
Watts, J. sen, Semineton, Wilts, dealer. [Poole, 


Gsray’s-inu. €, 








(Aug. 


Wilkins, W. Ash'y-de-la-Zoneh, Leicester, wipe 
aud spirit-merehant. (Long, Gray’s-inn, C, 

July 45.—Barnard, W. Frampton-upon-Severn, 
Gloucester, grocer. (Bousfield, Bouverie street, 
Fleet.stree™. C, 

Clay, G. Totnes, Devon, builder. ([Blake, 156, 
Gsreat Surry-street, Blackfriars. C. 

Granver, J. Tooke's-court, Cursitor-street, press. 
maker. [Timbrel!, Macclesfield-street, Soho. 
square. T. 

Grege, T. R. Deal, apotheeary. Pearce, Sr. 
Swithin’s-lane, Lombard street. T. 

Llovd, G. Cumberiand-street, Marvlebone, brewer, 
[Hill, We beck-street, Cavendish-square. T. 

Matthews, D. Carlisle, Cumberland, mercer, 
(Hurd, Temple. C, 

Oukley, J. Southampton, bricklayer. [Brundrett, 
Femple. €,. 

Phene, W. jin. and T. R. Gregg, Watling-street, 
confectioners. Foss, 36, Essex-st. Strand. T. 

Rider, J. Winchester-house, Bioad-street, mer- 
chant. [Lavie, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. T. 

Robertson, G. Wapping, ship-chandler. [Bour- 
dillon, Bread-strvet, Cheapside. T. 

Robinson, K. North Walsham, Norfolk, liner- 
draper. [Iwvthoe, Essex-stveet, Strand § C. 
Snape, W. Cheadle, Stafford, grocer. 

Fetter-lane. ©. 

Thomson, J. Leman-street, Goolinan’s-fields, oil 
and colourman, ([Glynes, Burr-street, Last- 
Smithfield. T. 

Warner, W. jun. North Walsham, Norfolk, 
serivener. [Tilbury, Falconu-street, Aldersygate- 
street. (€, 

Williams, S. West Ham, Fssev. broker. (Draper, 
2, Walcot-place, Lambeth. T. 

Woodcrott, J. Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square, 
linea draper. [Niblett, New-court, Crutched- 
friars. T. 


fBarbor 
[Barbor, 


July 16.—Posista, W. Reading, Berks, woollen- 
draper. [Edmunds, Exchequer-office of Pleas, 
linco'n'’s-inn. ©. 

Cuzner, S. and A, Joyce, Beckington, Somerset, 
wrocers. (Perkins, 2, Holborn-court, Gray's- 
inn, 

Gravy, W., and FE. Birmingham, nail-ironmongers. 
(Norton, 3, Gray’s-inn-square. ©, 

Powell, TT. Oldforge, Hereford, corn dealer. 
[Pach, Bernard-street, Russell-square. C. 

Waterhouse, J. an! John Green, Rope-makers- 
street, London, bnilders, ([Sliuter, Milbank- 
street, Westiuinster. T. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazette—June 25 to July 16. 


M:‘Nicoll, R. merchant, Glasgow. 

Wilsen, J. grain-merchaut, Renfrew. 

Inches, J. jun. wood-merchant, Stenton. 

Anderson, A. merchant, Edinburgh. 

Mortson, J. merchant, Edinburgh. 

Sunt/eman, T. and Co., manufacturers, Perth. 

Sandeman, W. aod H., merchants, Perth. 

Panton, W. and J. Smith, jun. manufacturers, 
Edinburgh. 

Sandeman, W. and Co. merchants, Edioburgh, 

M'Craken, J. merchant, Ayr. 








BIRTHS. 


June 23.—At lirichton, the lady of Dr. Blair, a son. 

26. The lady ot Thomas Denman, Esq. MP. Com. 
mon Se jeant of the City of London, a danghter. 

2. At Eavielurst, Viscountess Kilcoursie, a son, 

July 2.—\t |.angton, the lady of James John Far- 
qularson, Esq. a son. 

5. At Woeburn- place, Kussell-sqnare, the lady of 
Win. Lumley Sclater, Esq a son. 

6. At the Koval Terrace, Adelphi, the lady of Ho- 
rato Legal, bsq. a son. 


Rev. Craven Ord, a daughter. 


— In Gower-street, the lady of John Walford, Esq. 
aA SOn. 

8. In Cleveland-row, the lady of Captain Fred. 
Marrvat, KN.as n. 

y. At Mrs. Nasmyth’s, Harley-street, the lady of 
James Irving, Psq. of Jamaica, ason aad heir. 

17. At Audley End, Lady Jaue Nevill, a daughter. 

IN SCOTLAND. 
At Castle Fraser, the lady of Colonel Fraser, a son. 
ABROAD. 
At St. Petersburgh, the Hon. Lady Bagot, a son. 


Komsey, the lady of the At Rotterdam, the lady of James Heary Turing, 


Esq. a daughter. 





1922..] 
MARRIAGES. 


June 21.—At St. Mary-le-bone’s, David Pennant, 
Esq. of Downing, in the county of Flint, to Lady 
Caroline Spencer Charchill, only daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. 

» At Corsham, Wilts, the Rey. John Andrew 

~ wMethnen, Vicar of Corsham, younver son of the 
iate Pan! Cobb Methuen, Esq. to Louisa Maria, 
youneest daughter of John Fuller, Esq. of Nes- 
ton-park, in the county of Wilts. 

om At Dover. Kent, by the Dean of Canterbury, 
John Bailey, Esq. eldest som of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Bailey, to Charlotte Mary, second 
dauchter of the late Joun Feetor Minet, Esq. of 
Dover, and of Kernsey-abbey, in the same 
county. 

~ Fraveis Newman Rogers, Esq. to Julia Elea- 
ora, third danghter of the late William Walter 
Lea, Esq of Pyriand-ha'l, Somersetshire. 

_ William Heath Peteh, Esq. of Red Lion square, 
to Miss Paillips, daughter of Sir Richard Phil- 
ips of Pridge-street, Liack friars. 

— Geottry Nightingale, Esq. of the Grenadier 
Guards, youngest son of the late Sir E. Nightin- 
cale, Bart. of Kneesworth-hall, Cambridzeshire, 

to Marv, only danchter of the late T. Khuowlys, 
Esq. of Stockwell, Surrey. 

July |.—At St. Andrew's, Holborn, Sir John St, 
Aubyvn, Bart. to Mrs. Vinicombe. 

\tst. George's, Hanover-square, Richard Adol- 
pins Muserave, Esq. fourth son ot the late Sir 
James Musgrave, Bart. of Barnsley-park, in the 
county of Gloucester, to Catherine, second 
danzhter of Colonel James Lowther. 

4 by Special License, at Montague-house, Privy- 
cardens, Lord Stopford, son of the Earl of 
Courtown, to Lady Ann Montague Scott, daugh- 
ter ofthe tate Duke of Buccleagh. Immediate- 
ly after the ceremony the new-married couple 
set off for Lord Svdney’s seat, trognall, Kent 

— Peter browne, Esq. MP. second son of the 
Right Hon. Denis Browne, Esq. MP. of Mount 
Browne, in the county of Mayo, to Catherine 
Fsther, eldest daughter of the late Jolin Puget, 
Esq. of Toiteridge, Hants. 

5. At St. George the Martyr, Queen-square, Sir 
George Atkinson, of Hillsborough, in the coun- 
tv of Down, to Hannah, only surviving daueh- 
ter of the late Richard Scott, Esq. of Henton- 
house. in the county of Durham. 

9. At Cheltenhem, the Rev. James W. Arnold, 
MA. son of the late George Arnold, Esq. of 
Ashby-lodge, Northamptonshire, and of Mi- 
rables in the Isle of Wight, to Lady Mary Ho- 
ward, third daughter of the Earl of Wicklow. 

— Atst. James’ Church, Henry Lindesey Be- 
therne, Fsq. of Kilconquhar, in the county of 
Fife, Knight ofthe First Class of the Persian Or- 
der os the Lion and Sun, to Miss Coutts Trotter, 
eldest daughter of John Coutts Trotter, Esq. of 
Durliam-park, in the county of Hertford. 

— At S'. Georve’s, Hanover-square, K. Nichol- 
son Bruce, Esq. of Stratford-place, te Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Richard Williams, Esq. of 
Albemarle-street. 

— At Marv-le-bone Charch, the Rev. John Geo. 
“Stone, Kector of Stow Maria, Essex, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Sir John Penny, Bart. 
of Membland. house, Devonshire. 

— At St. George's, Hanover-square, the Rev. W. 
fooch. son of Colonel W. Gooch, and grandson 
of Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart. of Benacre-hall, 
Suffolk, to Anne, daughter of the late Herbert 
Newton Jarritt, Esq. of Grove-place, near South- 

hampton, and of Golden Grove, Jamaica 

. At’ Walcot Church, Bath, Henry Edmund 
Goodridge, Esq. Architect, to Matilda, youngest 
Caughter of the late Samuel Yockney, Esq. of Up- 

, , Per East Hayes, Bath. . 

i}. At St. Martin’s.in-the-Fields, Major Charles 
Wayth, of the 17th Light Dragoons, to Anne, 
only dauvhter of the late James Jacobson, Esq. 
of Maidstone, 

a Bast Barnet, Herts, Samuel Cole Shawe, 
cna. Second son of the late William Cunliffe 
“awe, of Southgate, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Edward Fean, Esq. of Ussage-house. 

~ St. Mary’s in the Strand, by the Rev. Richard 
oo William Henry Sharp, Esq. of Wey- 
rs o erat to Miss Ann Lowndes, third daugh- 
"r of William Lowndes Stone, Esq. of Bright- 
well, Oxfordshire. 


Marriages— Deaths. 25 


13. At Mary-le-bone Church, by the Rey, Wm 
Long, Canon of Windsor, Charles Devon Faq 
of Rackenford, in the county of Devon to Mary, 
eldest dangtiter of Fdward Long, Esq. of Hamp. 
ton-lodge, in the connty of Surrey. 

15. At Marv-le-bone Church, by the Bishop of 
Oxford, Samuel Crawley, Esq. of Stookwood, in 
the county of Bedford, MP. for Honiton, to Ma- 
ria, eldest danghter of Christopher Musgrave 
Esq. of Rocks. in the county of Sussey, ‘ 

— ALS. George’s, Hanover-square, Horatio, only 
son of Richard Vacthell, Esq. of Cop‘old-half 
Fssexy, to Marv, eldest danghter of the late WW nm. 
Hone. wood, Esq. MP. for the county of Kent, 

16. At St. George's, Hanover-square, by the Rev, 
John Dolphin, Prebendary of York, Vernon 
Poiphin, Esq. of Ey ford, in the county of Glou- 
cester, to Mary Aun, daughter of the late 
Thomas Vayne, Esq. of Edstaston-house, in the 
county of Salop. 

Late'y, Kobert Kobinson, Esq. yvounver son of the 
late General Robinson, of Denston-tiall, Suf- 
folk, and nephew to the Parl of Powis, to Clee 
mentioa Constantia, third daughter of the Rew. 
Richard Bingham, Incumbent of Gosport Cha- 
pel, and Prebendary of Chichester, 

ABROAD. 

At Brussels, Andrew teiersou, Esq. to Miss Jane 
Gunnis. 

At Halifax, North America, Major Taylor, of the 
dist Reet. nephew of the Very Rev. the Arch- 
deacon of Dorset, to Miss George, dauebter of 
Sir Rupert Ge orge, KCB. 

By special license, at St. Philip's Church, Sydney, 
New South Wales, by the Kev. William Cowper, 
Jolin Oxley, Esq. Surveyor-veneral of that ter- 
ritory, to Emina, youngest daughter of Jobn 
Norton, Esq. Fairlight-place, district of Brin. 


Ke lly. 
DEATHS. 

June 24.—In her 28th vear, at Ivy-cottage, Rydal, 
Wes'moreland, Jemima Anne Deborah, wife of 
Edward Quillinan, Esq. and second daughter o€ 
Sir Everion Brydves, Bart. Herdeath was ocea- 
sioned by her clothes catching fire a fortnight 
before. 

— At her residence, Bolton-row, Emily, relict of 
the late Edward Jerningham, Esq. and daughter 
o the late Nathaniel Middieton, of Town Hill, 
Hants. 

25. At Yarmouth, in Norfoik, very suddenly, of 
an aneurism of the heari, Thomas Girdlestone, 
MUL. an eminent Physician of that place for 30 
vears. Hewas born at Holt in that county in 
1758. Uesides a number of papers inserted in 
different Medical Journals, aud some separate 
professiona! publications, Dr. G. produced a 
Transiation of Anacreon,a Wock on the Author 
of Junius’s Letters, &e. 

— At Gordon's Hote!, Hunter Blair, Fsq. MP. 

— In DPevonstine-square, Lady Maria Blizard, 
wife of Sir William Blizard. 

— At Islington, Mr T. Headen, in his 24th year. 

26. At Falinouth, on his retorn from the louian 
Islands, Capt. Moody, of the 36'h Kegiment. 

— Atihe Pulteney Hotel, Piccadilly, alter a long 
i/Iness, the lady of H. P. Collins, Esq. late of 
Hatch-court. near Taunton, and sister of Sir 
T.B. Lethbridve, Bart. 

20. In Paker-street, Julia, eldest dauvhter of Ri- 
chard Kush, Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the United States. 

Juiv 2. At Kingsbridge, in ber 76th year, Ann 
Pollixfen Prossor, widow of the late Captain 
Prossor, of the Plymouth Division of Marines, 
and last surviving child of John Drake, Esq. 
late Collector of the Custoins at Plymouth, sis- 
ter to Sir John Savery Drake, Bart. (at whose 
death the title became extinet) and lineal de- 
scendant of the wreat Sir Francis Drake, the 
first Circumnavigator. 

— At Ray-house, Woolford, after a lingering DI- 
ness, aved 18, Henry, third son of J. P. Purrier, 
Esq. 

- John Reid, MD. of Grenville-street, Bruns- 
wick square. 

— Mrs. Hewlett, wife of the Rev. John Hewlett, 
BD. Kector of Hilgav, and Morning Preacher at 
the Foundling Hospital. 

— At Chester. in his 42d year, Mr. Benlt, Tobacco 
mavufacturer of that city; his death was occa- 
sioned by the bursting of a steam-engine fout 
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days before, while himself and four of his men 
were standing near it. Mr. LB. was thrown with 
his breast upou a xrindstone, and while in this 
situation, a heavy beam fell upon his back. 
The explosion was so tremendous that it shat- 
tered the windows of all the adjoining houses, 
one of the men, Kichard Wildman, was so burt 
that he expired the evening before Mr. i}. and 
it is very doubtful whether the others will re- 
cover. The accident was occasioned by the 
safety valve being overloaded. 

3%. The Kev. Charles Proby, Rector of Stanwick, 
in the County of Northampten, and a P.e- 
bendary of the Cathedral of Lincoln. 

— Mr. John White, formerly of Nottingham, and 
father of the late Hearv Kirke White, aged 72. 

4. At Kotherhithe, Surrey, the lady of Daniel 
Brent, Esy. of Mount Ha!l, New Sanford, iu the 
County of Suffolk, aged 43. 

@ In Great Russell-street, Bloomsburvy-square, 
Ann, Kelict of the Rev. Thomas Hirst, late 
Kec tor of Boswort 1, in Cambridgeshire. 

= In his 820 vear, the Rev. Colston Garr, LLB. 
Vicar of Paling. 


8. At ¢ hester, the Rev. James Ireland, Sf.\. of 
Trinity Colleve, Cambridge, Head Master o 
the Grammniar-school in (¢ ester, Rector of 


Thurstusten, and one of the Minor Canons otthe 
Cathedral: and Uncle of the Rev. George Ire- 
land, of Westburv, Wilts. 

¥. In Arlington-street, Lady Frances Pratt eldest 
daughter of the Marquis of Camden. Her Lily. 
ship died very suddenly; the Marquis had left 
town that day with his three vounger davghters 
and lord Brecknock, for his seat, the Wilder- 
ness, Kent, svon after which she was seized 
with a violent shivering fit, supposed to have 
been occasioned by walking in the garden with 
thin shoes: from this, however, she re¢ overed, 
but was attacked about 5 o'clock with avother 
fit, and expired in an hour afterwards in the 
presence of her atlicted mother. 

- At Brompton, aved 18, Jessy Philadelphia, el- 
dest danchter of Major Gen, Sir Thomas Sydney 
Beckwith, KCB 

3). At the Attorney-General’s, Whiteball-pl: 
Marianne Elizabeth, the wife of Aleernon Lang- 
ton, hsq. 

— At Croydon, Samuel Chatfie!d, Esq. 

12. Julia, eldest daughter of George Henry Cratch- 
lev, Esq. of Sunning-hill, Park. 

-— Ar Sualcoinbe-house, Sidmouth, Magdalene the 
lady of Henry Harvey, Esq. and dauchter of Sir 
James Hail, Burt. 








Deaths—Ecclesiastical Preferments. [Aug. 


13. At Shaw-place, near Newbury, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Aun Andrews, only sister to the late Sir Josep) 
Andrews, Bart. and the last of his name apd 
family. 

— In his 7ist vear, James Oldham Oldham, Esq. 
of Holborn, universally hnown for his immense 
wealth (about 400,0001.), and the conspiceons 
situation which be filled as Executor of the late 
Countess of Huntingdon, who entrusted to his 
charge the superintendance of all the Chipeis 
in her connexion thronvhout the kinedom, aud 
also of the College at Cheshunt; a trust which 
he continued to «execute till his death. 

— Mr. Johu Fry, bookseller of Bristol. His ex. 
tensive acquaimtance with old English literature 
hed procured him no inconsidecrable character 
amoug the bibliovraphers of the present day. 

Lately, Lady Arbuthnot, wile of Colonel Sir ob: 
Arbuthuot, of the Coldstream Guards. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Porto-bello, near Edinburgh, Sir John Mac 
gregor Mutray, Bart. of Lanwick Castle, Perth 
shire, of an inflammation of the bowels. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Roebuck Castle, in the County of Dah'in 
Louisa, second daughter of James Crofion, Esq 
aved 138. 

ABROAD. 

At Rouen, as he was proceeding to Paris, for the 
benefit of his health, Abrahain Lud ow, Esq. of 
Heywood-honse, Wiltshire, for which County 
he served the office of High Sheriff in J5]0, and 
acted as one of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for upwards of twenty years, with the 
greatest ability and integrity. 

At Madras, Major Gen, Fras. Aiskell, of the Hon 
Company’s Service. 

At Grimsby, Upper Canada, in his 32] year, the 
Rev. William Sampson, of University Co!lleze, 
Oxford, eldest son of the Key. Dr. Sampson, of 
Petershain, Surrey. 

At Madeira, whither he went for the benefit of his 
health, William, eldest son of Jolin Wells, Esq 
of Bickley-house, Kent. 

At St. Denis, ov his way to Boulogne, Thomas 
Foster, Esq. of Elim Estate, Jamaica, and for- 
merly of the Grove, bucks, in his 70th year 

At Florence, the infant, and only son, of Lord and 
Lady Rendlesham, who was Co-heir to t 
Thellusson property with the son of Mr, Charice 
Theliusson. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Rev. T. Calvert, BD. Fellow of St. John’s, 
Cambridye,aud Norrisian Professor of Divinity, to 
the Kectory of Holme, with the Vicarave of 
Holme in Spalding Moor, annexe!. Patrons, the 
Master and Feliows of St. John’s.—The Rev. S, 
Bennett, MA. to the Rectory of Walton on the 
Hill, Surrev. Patron, Mrs. Gee, of Bedington 
Park, Surrey.—The Kev. George Ludford Harvey, 
BA. ot Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. and one 
of the Domestic Chaplains of His Roval Highness 
the Duke of York, tothe Vicarage of Dilworth in 
Lancashire. i'atrons, the Worshipful Company 
of Haberdashers.—The Kev. William ‘Tindall, 
MA. Head Master of \V olverhampton Free Gram- 
mar School, to the Perpetual Curacy of Holme, 
Jancashire.—The Kev. H. Pepys, BD. Fellow of 
St. John’s, Cambridge, presented by the Master 
and Fellows of that College to the Rectory of 
Moreton. Essex, vacated by the death of the Rev. 
W. “Vilson, BD.—The Kev. Johu Lonsdale, MA, 
late Fellow of Kivg’s College, Cambridge, and 
now Domestic Chaplain to His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to the Kectory of Mershain, 
Kent, vacated by the death of the Rev. Dr. Law- 
rence, promoted to the Arclhbishopric of Cashel,.— 
The Kev. J. Hal!, to the Living of Great Bedwin, 
Wilts.—The Kev. C. Hemming. MA, late of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, to the Rectory of Thunders. 
leys, Essex. —The Kev. A. Lofins, BA. to the Ree. 
tory of Helhougtton, with Rainham St. Martin, 
Norfolk. 

OXFURD.—The Rev. Philip Bliss, DCL. and 
Feliow of St. Joln’s, Oxford, to be one of the un- 


der Lilrarians of the Bodleian, vice the Rew 
Alex. Nicoll, MA. now Reins Professor of He- 
brew, and Canon of Christ Church, Vice, Dr. Lau- 
rence, promoted to the Archvishopric of Cashel. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Annual Prizes of Fifteen 
Guineas each, given by the Representatives in 
Varliamest of this University, for the best Di-ser- 
tations in Latin prose, were adjudged as follows : 

Populis Diversis Eadem Instituia parum conve- 
nivnt. Arthur Baron, and Ralph Lyon, Scholars 
of Trinity College. é 

Astronomia Laus et Utilitas. Alfred Ollivant, 
and J Alexander Barnes, ditto ditto. 

Sir William Browne's Medal for the Greek aud 
latin Epizrams, obtained by William Praed, o° 
Trinity College; subjects:—Greek Ode, Pyra- 
mides gyptiece; Greek Epigram, Epw te 572 
x ux epw Latin ditto, Nuge seria Ducunt. 

The Person Prize, subject from Shakspeare’s 
Julius Cesar, to Mr. W. Brabam, of Trinity Col. 


lege 

“WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—-His Majesty's 
Gold and Silver Medals were adjudged as fullows, 
on the Jith of July. 

English Verse; Sudjection to Vice is Essential 
Slavery. Mr. Sewell, Gold Medal. 

Latin Prose: Georgius Quartus Brit. Rex Coro- 
natus. Mr. Smith, Gold Medal. ; 
- Capes Oratio ad Milites. Mr. Moberly, S:lver 
Medal. 

Lerd wail a Speech before Sentence. Mr. 
Hail, Silver Medal, 
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The units under “* Clouds” represent the days on which each modification of cloud has appeared, 
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The observations in each line of this Table, under Barometer, ‘Thermometer, Wiad, and Kain, are 
bor a perwod of 24 hours, begiuning at 8 AM. 














RESULTS. 
copep § Maximum----- - 30°34 June Ist, Wind NW. 
BAROMETER { Minimum.---+--- 29°78 Do. loth, Do. W. 
Range ofthe Mercury +++++++- 056 
Mean baroinetrical pressure for the Month ---+-+++++ capacin ein iat dn elaiale akin le aiobe sacken ocean coesune a0: 1fte 
for the lunar period, ending the 19th instaut-+-+++++eeeeee eres -- B196 
for 16 days, with the Moon in North declination «+++erse++- eves SO 162 
for JA davs, with the Moon in South declination «-++++++++++- «++ 302300 
Spaces described by the : ising and falling of the Mercury «++++++++++++s- reeeeeees . trees 420 
Greatest Variation im 24 WOUTS ----. cece ce ccc eee ee eee ene eee ee terrace ewenees oenesccccesed O20 
Number of Changes, caused by the variations in the Weight of the Atinosphere-+-+-++++- voeee DY 
.urp — { Mfawiemm oo ccccccccccccccccscnces e+e B7A~ June Lith, Wind NE, 
THERMOMETER i Minimum «+--+ ++e- ee ee eee cet eeaw eben ay Ditto 201th, Do. NW. 
RARPE <0 cccsccccccvecce ceseeee eOneeeeee eo0deedoescen abe oes O74 
lean temperature of the Air --+<+- cece cece ence cece eeenee 66°85 
for 3) davs with the Sun in Gemini---- 6489 
Greatest variation in 24 hours--.. ----- edcted dence cccccce Mh 
Mean temperature of spring water at 8 AM. «+-+-+0+0+-++: HU 
DE LUC’S WHALEBONE HYGROMETER. 
Greatest hamidity ofthe Air ------ erry rar Trt eocee HI’ in the evening of the 28th. 
Greatest dryness Of Ditto -- ++ --++++seeeeees er 20 in the afternooa of the Sth, 
MONRO GT CRO FRESE 6 cc canerccdoseccccscepccs soetess sae §9 
BUGOS. OF Davies POE. cc cccccccees cbcsccccscccccoseecces 23 
—w~—-- AL 8 Do. «+ AM ccccccccses meedeeneseneen ssthcocs MO 
ome O06 TG, <6 POE, cnccncesccecesoscccccccce sceseedss BOS 
——- of 3 observations each day at 8, 2, and 8 o'clock «+--+ 48°4 
Evaporation for the montla -o--c-cccccccececesceces eeeee 8750 inch. 
Rain for Ditto with the gauge near the KTOUN- + +e eee eee e+ O85 ditto. 


Ditto with ditto 23 feet high «+++-+eecceeseceeeceeeeeeees OBS ditto, 
Prevailing Winds, E and SE. 
A SUMMARY OF THE WEATHER. ‘ 
A clear sky, 7; fair, with various modifications of clouds, 16; an overcast sky without run, 
5; rain, 2—Tota’, 30 days. 
CLOUDS. 


Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, Cirrortritus, Stratus, Cumulus, Cumulosiratur, Nimbus. 
y 21 26 7 2 16 3 
A SCALE OF THE PREVAILING WINDS. 
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Observations on the Weather. 


[Aug. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER, 


FOR JUNE, 1822. 


Naval Academy, G osport, 


GENERAL REPORT. 


This month has been fair, dry, and un- 
usually hot — the rain amounting only to }} 
of an inch, and the mean temperature of 
the air to 2}° higher than in any June 
during the last seven years, and 5 ° higher 
than the mean of the same months in that 
period. The mean thormometrical heat of 
dune, 1818, comes nearest to that of the 
present month. The maximum heat of 
this month, in reference to our Journal, is 
also unprecedented, it being on the Ilth, 
874° in the shade. Notwithstanding the 
prevalence of upper and under currents of 
air, and the hot weather the first part of 
the month, this neighbourhood, indeed the 
county or Hampshire generally, has escaped 
the effects of those dreadful thunder- 
storins that visited other parts of the coun- 
try, freland, Scotland, and France; but 
the electrical appearances of the compound 
modifications of clouds in the day-time 
often forboded the gathering of storms. 
The wind having prevailed two-thirds of 
the month from the eastern side of the meri- 
dian, the evaporation on that account, con- 
sidering also the small quantity of rain and 
the high mean temperature, is very great, 
namely, 84 inches in depth, 24 of which 
were absorbed by the influence of the sun- 
shine and dry winds in the first six days. 
This has already been the means of lower- 


ing the springs a little here. The mean 
temperature of spring water has this month 
increased upwards of 14°, and it is 2° 
warmer than at this time last year. So 
great and uninterrupted has been the heat 
of the sun’s rays, that we have on several 
evenings observed a radiation, like a stream 
of vapour, emanate from a long brick wall, 
facing the west, till sunset. The abundant 
crops of hay were got in under the most fa. 
vourable weather in and about this neigh. 
bourhood the early part of the month ; and 
a few fields had been cut and carried by 
the last day of May, being 5 or 6 weeks 
sooner than the time of haymaking last 
summer. 

Both flying and stationary gossamer has 
again been prevalent; and the insects have 
been abundant and injurious to vegetation ; 
perhaps a more genial winter and spring 
for their increase have not been known for 
many years past. 

The atmospheric and meteoric p/ano- 
mena that have come within our observa- 
tion this month are 2 parhelia, 7 solar 
halos, 14 meteors, ] rainbow, sheet light- 
ning on three different evenings, twice ace 
companied by distant thunder; and 6 gales 
of wind, or days on which they have pre- 
vailed, namely, 2 from NE. 3 from SW. 
and 1 from the W. 


DAILY REMARKS. 


June 1. A brightsunny day, with light air from 
the westward: Seretus in the adjoining field soon 
after sunset, an orange twilight, and aclear moon- 
light night. 

2. Fair, with a brisk SE. wind. A faint parhe- 
lion appeared on the north side of the sun at7 
PM. at the edze of a Cirrestratus cloud: the 
oight as the preceding 

&. As the preceding dav and night. One small 
Meteor passed near the star Castor at 10 PM, 

4. \ stratus carly, anda coloured parhelion with 
a whie train on the north side of the sun from 3s 
til VAM. when its attitude was upwards of 40%, 
A fair day and nicht. 

5. A dense Stratus before sunrise, followed by a 
fiir and hot day, with prevailing Ctrrecumulus 
clouds in adark blue sky: clear and dewy by night, 

6. A Stratus carly, and a fair morning, with hot 
sunshine PML. mostly overcast with the two 
strate of clouds, very sultry, and 3 bright meteors, 

7. A fair and clear day and night, except a few 
Cumuli at noon, and a refreshing breeze from NE. 
The marzimum heat in the Sun's rays to-day was 
1]2*, equal to fever heat. 

S. A cioudless dav, and the wind as vesterday. 
frmmediately after sunset two strata of clonds came 
up from the southward, from which quarter they 
discharged their electrical contents incessantly 
through the nicht; and it terminated only in a 
few drops of rain. Fromthe position of the vane, 
the winds from the South and East alternately 
reigned. 

9. Generally overcast, light showers, and dis- 
tant thander in the morning: PM. fine and calm, 
and vivid lightning for several hours behind the 
Clouds in the NE. horizon. 

10. AM. fair, with two winds, and a solar halo: 
in the afternoon undulated Cirrostretus, fo!lowed 
by a light shower of rain: a fine night, and light- 
ning for several hours te the eastward. 

ll. A fair and very hot dav, with various modi- 
Geations of clouds, particularly lofty Cirrus, ia 
which a solar halo was formed, and the lower 
wind repeated!y blew from every quarter of the 


compass; the clouds very red at sunset, followed 
by one loud clap of thunder, rain, and a strong 
gale from NE. 

12. A continuation of the gale, and a consider- 
able decrease in the temperature of the air: AM. 
cloudy and fine; anda clear sky by nicht. 

13. Nothing could exceed the grandeur and bril- 
liancy with which the planets Jupiter, Venes, 
Saturn, and the Moon shore in a line from the 
Sun, at 3o’clock this morning, when the solar rave 
had alreaty given ared tinge to the failing dew 
in the NE, horizon, Venus and Saturn were in 
conjunction, the latter having the appearance of a 
star of the 2nd or 3rd magnitude, with a’) its beau- 
ties hidden from the naked eye, and was only a 
few minutes to the south of the former. Fair and 
cloudless, except low distant Cirrus. In turning 
from the planet Mercury soon after 9 PM. a bright 
meteor was observed to pass under the planet 
Mars in an almost perpendicular direction, and 
the moment it disappeared, it was surrounded by 
a faint red flash—2 smail lofty meteors appeared 
inthe evening. The night as the preceding. 

14. Fine, except an hour’s light rainin the morn- 
ing, the clouds which produced it from SW. hav- 
ing been repelled by a strong breeze from SE: 
lightning in the horizon to the southward in the 
evening, followed by a veil of Crrrostratus. . 

15. AM. overcast, and gentle showers, witb 
wind from SW. PM. fine. 

16. AM. overcast and windy: a sunny after- 
noon, and a clear sky by night. 

17. AM. mostly overcast and windy: a fine at- 
ternoon, and two winds, the upper one from NE. 
a clear sky after sunset. 

18. A cloudless day and night, except nascent 
Cumuli in the northern part of the borizon iv the 
forenoon, and coloured haze at sunset. 

19. Sunshine with nearly opposite winds, and 
various modifications of clouds, the Cirrocumuls 
having been formed by lofty Cirri: acloudy night 
and some dew. 

20. The sum rose with a large balo around it— 
au overcast sky through the day, yet pleasant: the 








1822._] 


veil of cloud d 
large red crese 


ispersed soon afier sunset, when the 
ent of the new moon was observed 
own in the NW, horizon, : 
eh ‘ fine sunny day, with lofty plumose Cirri in 
a blue sky, in which a faint solar halo was form. 
ed: soon after sunset a lilac haze about 10° in al- 
titude appeared around the horizon, followed by 
a brisk easterly wind, and @ clear shy through the 


“— AM. As the preceding, with the addition of 
Cire cunuli aud Cumuli, and two winds, the upper 
one from SV. whence the clouds came aud united 
in the afternoon, but passed off by the upper cur- 
rent in an electrical state. The unilluminated 
part of the moon's dise beyond the broad crescent 
was conspicuous to the naked eye this evening; 
a phenomenou unusual in June. The deep red 
erescenut just before setting, presented many ap- 
arent distortions, by the intervention of a dark 
Cirrostratus cloud, behind which she passed.— 
Sometimes it appeared only as a small cireular red 
spot, at avo her time like two Semi-crescents, 
and lastly it was divided in four or five parts, ac- 
cording to the indentations of that cloud. Sheet 
lirhtuing issued from the clouds to the westward 
through the nisht. 

os \ sunuy day, with a brisk gale from SW. 
and an appearance of rain at intervals, which, 
from the paverized state of the grounc, is now 
very desirable. 


New Patents—Foreign Exchange. 29 


24. Fair, with a continuation of the gale from 
the west, and fiving clouds: Cirrocwmulus to the 
westward with a red tinge soon afier sunset, when 
the wind became gentle. 

2o. AM. generally cloudy, and a little light 
rain: PM. tair, with prevailing Corr: poiating up. 
wards, 2sma!! meteors, and much dew in the night 
which was very refreshing to vegetation. ai 

26. Fair, with Cumuit in the morning, and 
broad bands of Cirrus in the afternoon; and a 
brisk wind from SW: at sunset an inosculation of 
several strata ef clouds, which were curivasly co- 
loured; the red tinge did not leave the herizontal 
shee's of Cirrostratus to the northward till after 10 
o’clock, on account of the erepuscule in that quar- 
ter: a cloudy and windy night. 

27. Fair, witha strony breeze from the NW. and 
lofty Cumut: and Cumulestrati in the day: a clear 
skv by night. ; 

Js. Overcast with attenuated Cirrostratus, and a 
gaie from SW. vet pleasant till near sunset, when 
low passing Nimdi let fall refreshing showers of 
rain, and produced a perfect rainbow: a cloudy and 
windy night. 

“9. AM. overcast and arefreshing breeze from 
NW.: PM. fine, and a faint solar halo in dense 
lofty Cirrus. COue coloured meteorin the evening, 

30. AM. lightrain, and a gale fiom SW.: PM, 
fair. 








NEW PATENTS. 


H. Septimus, Clapton, Middlesex, mer- 
chant; for a bolt or fastening, particularly 
applicable as a night-bolt.—June 4. 

W. Huxham, Exeter, iron-founder ; for 
improvements in the construction of roofs. 
ee June 4. 

H. Colebank, Broughton, in Furness 
Kirkley, Ireleth, Lancashire, tallow-chand- 
ler; for an engine for cutting, twisting, 
and spreading of wicks.—June 4. 

J. Barton, deputy comptroller of our 


mint ; for a certain process for the appli- 
cation of prismatic colours to the surface of 
steel, and other metals, and using the same 
in the manufacture of various ornaments, 
—June 4. 

J. Frost, Finchley, Middlesex, builder; 
for a new cement, or artificial stone, 
June li. 

W. Feetham, Ludgate-hill, stove-maker3 
for a certain improvement on shower baths. 


—dJune Il. 
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| Paris. Hamburg.!Amsterdam| Vienna. ‘Nurembers Berlin. | Naples. |Leipsiz. | Bremen| 
ON 19 July.| 16 July. | 19 July. 6 July. 1) July. 18 July aJuly. 12 Juiv.) lo July.} 
‘London ... 25°40 | 37-14! 40-7 | 12 | f.10-12' 714 | 590 |619 | 619 
\Paris......., — 26 5, 57} | 118g | fr. 1193 | 8352/2320; 80k | 174 
‘Hamburg. 182 — | 3s4} 145 | 146 | 1523) 42-40) 1464 | 1323 
[Amsterdam 574 1043 —_ 138 | 140 | 1454) 48°50 | 1404 1264 
\Vienna.... 251 | 1463 | 353 | — | 40 | 1033) 5875] 1003 | — 
\Franckfort. 4 1484 | 35} 99+ | 997 | 1034) — 97i | lly 
Augsburg .| 250 1474 | 353 994 | 992 | 1032 58-40) 1005 | — 
Genoa......, 47% 825 | 90} 614 — =~ | wl) — 1114 
(Leipsig....5 — = _ 993 | 1033; — —_|— 
iLeghorn...| 512 893 973 566 | — —|— oe | aint 
Lisbon. ... 550 383 42 _—- > — — |5020; — | — 
‘Cadiz......./ 15°50 | 93 101 —-) — —_-i — —_\|— 
Naples. ...) 430 — 814 —- , — j—i— ~- —_ 
Bilbao . «+ 15°50 — | 100 —_— | — | — — — —_ 
|Madrid. .... 15°60 934 | 102! co el —_ ij— — 
Oporto....| 550 38 } | 42 —_— | —-j;—j—-j-=— 
haiti he 
COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 
“Deere - ee ~ - _ = i a 
| Franckfort.| Breslaw. Stockholm.'Petersburg.| Riga. ‘Antwerp|M virid 1 bon 
ON 15 July. 6July. | duly. 2 July. 3 July. | 15 July. 5 July. j 12 July. 
jyondon ....e, 1543 714 12°5 1035 912 40-5 36 ae 
ieesenin ct red 51! ~y “— 9! | f, : $01 | 394 
Amsterdera sat tt i 1a] 10" “ID 9g} | 43 
Ge +} 1415 : is | oe ss 
FENOA « ...045 ome fees oume es — — — 855 
= \ 
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Ht _ 
it MARKETs. 
2 | - ——- - 
ne COURSE OF EXCHANGE. | AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
it ‘ (N THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICT 
J 25 ly 23. 8. 
Yaa A 4 ap o lain oe 10,.12-8 | By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 
fy smet ed vor Mg tee eeeres ¥? 7 ° 19-5 _ from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
be a sig @seeecse eovtuw | . 
hae Rotterdam, 2 ee me | "teri ‘2. | — ra 
: _ Amiwerp »..... coverene ede] eet Wheat} 42 5/42 lea” 643 1 
ie Hamburgh, 2} bas s8-2 » 37-10 | | Rye - | 18 515 618 2118 3 
Altona, 24 U “eee eee ee tenant 38-3 . + l | Barley | 17 0 | 18 4 | 19 4 19 3 
Paris, 3 days’ sight........2 25-90. . 25-50 | Oats 18 6181018 2118 5 
Dhtto. BU ..cc-ceccccees 26 aoe | ee ‘24 3°25 1127 027 10 
Bourdeaux ..... we neseese 26 =... 25-80 | Peas '24 326 1026 11 28 3 
Frankfort onthe Main 1572. .1563 
Ex. M.......: eT | Corn and Pulse imported into ‘the Port of 
; Petersburg, ruble, 3 Us..... 93..94 London from June 24 to July 20. 
! Vienna, ef. flo. 2M....... 10-21. 10-16 English | Irish | Foreign Total 
Pa ENO «ov 0s cn coe cee 10-21. .10-16 iw heat 33, 176) 315] — 33,491 
Madrid, effective... ......d64. .36 | Barley, 7,6: 39 | == | — 7,639 
Cadiz, effective....... ieee BOR. BBY | Oats | 69,925) 7,330) 230 | 77.485 
| eae famesewes 354. .36 | Rye | 316) — ~— 316 
PRSCMROES,. 6.0. cc cecccecvcs: 354. . 354 | Beans | 8 1425 —_ =“ 8.425 
a | Pease | 4,112; — 4,112 
Gibealtar. .. cccosccccocsocaey Malt | 10,254 Qrs.; Flour 24, 139 Sacks. 
at LaQGhOrn 220 cccccccccrcces 473. yh Foreign Flour—none. 
I aceacseanih ienmacaanl 439. .4: pO ee FIR OE RT 
- ona rice of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
ha = Ital. Lav.........- — Kent, New bags ...50s. to 90s. 
N s 2. Mieiaeed aan th eo 394. 394 Sussex, ditto .......45s. to 65s. 
| = AB pene om paigg sri Essex, ditto ..... w+. Os. to Os. 
Palermo, per Oz. .......- aBS. .239 Yearling Bags ...... Os. to Os. 
— pet ade: eee - j on Kent, New Pockets 56s. to 90s. 
Ro Ja Oe *@@eeerevreeeeeneee 46 ** a Sussex, ditto eat 50s. to 70s. 
Ral ge tohiedbal lacing 50 Essex, ditto ........ Os. to Ov. 
Dublin a ck en ok Yas 6 94 Farnham, ditto..... Os. to Os. 
TTT TT pater aang, ae 
Gork ....ccccccreccsoces 9% Yearling Pockets ... Os. oo oe _ 
— Average Price per Load of 
a : , Hay. Clover. Straw. 
b PRIC ES OF BULLION. £. a. £. a. £. s. £. &. £. $. £. S. 
At per Ounce. Smithfield. 
£.s. do £. % de} 3 Otod4 0..4 Otod 10..1 I2to2 6 
Portugalgoldjincoin0d 0 0 ..00 00 ,/, . Whitechapel. ’ 
Foreign gold,inbars3 17 6 ..0 0 0 |” 6 to 4 0..3 Bto4 15.41 Sto2 2 
New doubloons....3.15 6 ..313 9 | 4), St. James's. vepare 
New dollars ...... 0 4 9..0 4 gg) 2 15to3 14..3 10t04 8..1 Fto2 2 











Silver, in barsjstand.0 411 ..0 0 0O "Meat by y Carcase, per Stone of 8lb. at 
The above Tables contain the highest} Newgate.—Beef....2s. Od. to 2s. 104 






















; snd the lowest prices. Mutton. .ls. 10d. to 2s. 64 

e aoe ee ee Veal....2s. Od. to 4s. Od 

: Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive Pork....ls. 8d. to 3s. 44. 

Hi of Duty, Sis. ld. Lamb...3s. Od. to 3s. 8d. 

‘ et he Bread. Ls eS 4 Leadcnhall.-Beef....1s. 8d. to 3s. Od 

Mutton..Is. 10d. to 2s. 8d, 

Highest price of the best wheaten bread Veal ....38. Od. to 4s. Od. 

m London ‘Iga. the quartern loaf. Pork....28 8d. to 4s. Od 

p. Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfields. Lamb ...3s. Od. to 3s. 10d. 

| Ware ...... £410 Oto 6 0 0 | Cattle sold at Smithfield from June 28, 
Middlings... 2 0 Oto 310 O | to July 22, both inclusive. 

Chats ........ 110 Oto 2 0 O | Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 

Common....0 0 Oto 0 0 O | 9,744 3,266 151,930 1,640 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from July 1 to July 22. 
July |. July 8. July 15. July 22. 
a@ £6 648 64.4 &..6. be .4@ 
Newcastle. 31 0 to38 9 29 6to 40 0] 31 Oto 41 9133 Gto 4! 6 
Sunderland 30 01039 6] 30 Oto 40 9! 32 6 to 37 G6 | 33 3 to 42 0 
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COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 
By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
(July 20th, 1822.) 





















































OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGU® 














te € “ee ea a.) 4 rs | g 18, se is 
es | Ze an 3% | S32 E> sz |88 
~=! ec os = ~— = wa i= 
~ l . AD ws | “)< an 
epee a a [wn i a 4 £. | a a. | £. 
' ; -. se &. Bridges. | | 
nacs " | ¢ 
Andoverssseeeceeseeeeeees 5 _ a0 100 jSouthwark ----. ecccccece = Nery ond — 
aduver- «sere eer* , we j i aaa y . 7 . 
Araby-de-la-Zouch «+++ 16 ra 1482 100 | Do. new : Thp.c. aos , | 00 
a0 Sie Oldham «+++ att) 4 760 5 = Vauxhall o¢--ccrccesscces lh | = : ROK 
mstae tain ce Seige <a ¢ — 1260 | 100 }Do. Promissory Notes -+-- wo | 5 54,0001.) = 
esilitStOhe>s+*eeeeee" | » cr , Water! cs h Sue 100 
te Matiy-<seseesessanene | 40 2 SAO, | > WHETIOD -+eeeeeeeereeees os —_ ro 6a 
ham (divided) «+++ 050 24 2000 | 25 | ———— Annnities of 5!, | & — rt 4@ 
eee - tind cis Al Tee | 95 ° 477 | i) |———— Annuities of 7. hoz > a3 Bis 
Rrecnwock & Abergavenny! 80 4 953 | 4 Lords. cere rece ee ve | 60,0001, 
he er and blac ik water: -« 95 o a od Roads 
ceeenaRE, alkyycad-aieeebilll 120 5 150) | 1K) Q 
rae oe " San eee 100 sy 3 500 | 100 Barking TRILIY TAT L TTT T 20 wa 300 4 
naw Seg te kt 2 | — | 4546 | 100 {Commercial -.....2.0.0.0 ms) 
Legh s0scceenseptocagaes 134 6 Gi) | 100 | —————— East-India 
alka <nckeaeneueah cunen | 68 3 2000} | 100] Branch «---eesceece sees iO” 9 ‘ae | + 
Piles mere and Chester +<<<! 63 3 3575+ | 133 }Oreat Dover Street.-...-.. 119 a . 
Brewash +--cscsccceveees 1000 | SR 231° | 100 | Highgate Archway------.. . i= 1 “ 6h 
th ni DORR ccannnesen 470 4) }297 | 100, |Croydon Raiiway--+-... «.. oe . ond 58 
sores : s | | wurrey TOR. s 6 ce cceccccccons oe apes C 
“al a ee | a= 1960 | 10% * vern and Wye Do, «+... 3 10) 1 Ie] S62 ed 
Do. on ntion: al Loan-++++++ i— pe og | oO Water J 
. JUNCTION +e eeeeeees 24 10 il $153 | 100 ls stvmntebe in 9 9 2900 104 
| 65 3 152} | lov, |Fast London--.-.- Coceroes 97 - a 
ral 4 Survey sree seeeeeee| ‘ 29 «nil \| 56 » IK 4500 Be] 
; 1]00 5 GO. | Grand Junction «-+-...5.. 00 2 1W 
Do, LOAN socccccccesccces 3) ] OW) 10 
Grand Upion «+ce-scceeee} 20 — 2349} WOO IKON ee eeseeeceeeeeeeeees > vy) To 1: 
Ri, Katies Seasenssanenmies 100 | & | 19,8278. | —|\London Bridges+ +--+. | "so0 | 100 
sedi saink-aneded | 3 =e 2006 J00 South London «++eeseeeees 94 aon 7540) oa 
GeanthRdD. <ocosnanesedees 145 8 749 | 150||West Middlesex ...-++---. » ="! i360 | 300 
Meddeniialll «<6esees veve| 13-10) — | 6312 | 100 York Buildings.+-+-+-.++. - i 
, 5 S} 25.82% ” 
preston AVON seeeeeee I3 e , 16 Vi a} — Insurances. 
an (STOTT te ee we em wee ewan ~7 y oe ‘ . ; 
Leeds and Liverpool-+++. 30 =| 12 2.8793) 100)) Albion +--++++++. seesneee| OF “or 25,000 "0 
Leicester occvenccescdisece (300 l4 ot — len See eunebedeeensocaee ° noe * Gia we pe 
irices t er & Northam ton Ut ceeeeeee eee ee eereee mt — a 
% éasesthoane " sel 70 | — 1895 10 sirminei IM serereceres ° “ os 80 
Leatbbettindhsscsc sass 13500 [17 70 | || British --++eereeeeeeeeees : 100 
Melion Mow bray tel ae \ 4 li 250) 100 | iC ounty eee ee ee +4 6 2 Pa 50 
Werce, and Irwell Par ee eee | om 30 — ||Eagle Co eee eer eeeeesserese ~ - j 50.0 0 %» 
Vionme pen errr ry Tr 116) 8 2409 LODE UFOPCAN seeeseres a . 133 6 | OU OOOL.) 100 
Do. Debentures -<cecesess 100 5 43,5280. 00) Gi PE .nseeeneesstnesess oes ‘0 , cae 106 
Montzomeryshire «+++++ + | 7% 2 10 7) 100) /Gu:z I csedvsesseeoense os - 0.000 5) 
Neilinssveaks -seneeee ecce 1410 25 247 —||Hope -----+-- ee eee p 7 12 , 3400 500 
North Wilts s--cesceececac f— |— | 1770 | 25]itmperial «+.+---+.2e000e- ~ 1 i ad 3900 | 2 
Mottinwtinnths s<ss+0ssceoce 200 «| «12 HY | 150)|London ++ -+ereeeeeeeeees oe: 1 31,000 | 28 
Palit invddcantinn uctecau 73) 32 1720 | 100) \London Ship-+++++eseecees rT 7 br 100 
>, ® ‘ ‘ ip ment ceecceceesees eee “ ‘ 
FORK FESCRE cocosececeveee 70 3 a ¥ Sint " - Di Nag Te } 18 » 100, 000 y 
Portsmouth and Arundel --} 40 | — aes ta | pe — |10 (746,100. ) — 
i aiedavacterceae -| 34.10) = 12,294 | —|'Royal Exchange ----+++--- slo — — 
Rochdale «+.... weabesebba 156 | 2 5631 | 100||Sun Fire-++++++e-eeeee ewes on | » | 100 
Shrewsbury «....cceseee [AZO , 9 10 500 125] ‘Sun Life ee eeeee Creeeeese * 10 , 10 pres 00 
§) Sepdine: os nncees<keded 1129 7 500 125) lUnion cower eeeerererese b 
Soinerset Cog}eccoceccccce 107 10 7 Zal AI) Ga iz rhte. 
ord. & W orcestershire. 700 , 40 700 | 140) one 
’ourbridme «006000 seeees | 9 500 145)|Gas Light and ¢ one ‘C nar - 4 OOO mm 
Stratford on Avon «oeesese ' 42 _ S47 _ tered Company) ; es “ 19 4000 i 
Stroudwater -....esesseees 4%5 | 22 — | —||Do. New Shares ---------- 3 | = | 1000 | 100 
ce ee -. |180 10 534% | 100)\City Gas Light Company es 
| hey 60 1mm =| 100 
Vavistock «-..++. onnae weep | — 350 | 100 |Do. New + -+eeeeeeeeeees + te ony | 20 
— S and Medway veoeacke 2U | — 2670 —||Bath — eeoeeseoeseeee eee om) } ) 1500 » 
rent & Mersey, or Grand Brig hton GaS «eceserevces a DAT 2» 
Waal «20000 seas vend | | 79 1300 | 200 |Bristol «-+---+> fi vheesees 26.10) 114) 00 
Warwick and Birmingham 220 10 (1000 | 100 Litcrary Institutions. 
t 1000} ov, ow au» 100 7 ine 
Warw ick and Napton us - 210 10 ORD 100 London «««++++. COcrccorceese il “2 "n 0 Onn 
Wilts and Berks-..++++.. | 6 10 ai 14,288 | —||Hussel --+-++-sceereesees : 700 | 30g 
Wis! WER cc canwebeciaecua | 6 _ 126 105 urre "7 See weseoeeeceesoeees ) -_ 
Wercesterand Birmingham’ 26 0 l 6000 aa Miscellaneous. - - 
| ate ” ] sg, l ‘ 
Docks ; || Auction Mart +--+: ty ho 210 14097 106 
5. |British Cc opper C ompany - Ie dt oon) ” 
Orletal osssc: sccccccsece| 14 || 92009 | 146,|Golden Lane Brewery - 3447 | @ 
Do. Notes ...... adibicuad «- 10) 5 263 2241.) i100 Do. peonceced coanoseco nose ee ’ _ | 
Commercial... teeecccees \— 310; 3132 | 100'|\London Commercial Sale ih ] 2000 | 18 
Cet-india ..... sata +1160 | 8  [450,0001. | 100} Rooms «+-+-++---5++++- g2 | 4 - |- 
Bast Country sbbents cooee] SE | = 1033 | 100 /Carnatic Stock, }st Class «-) 7% 3 — j- 
LORden sosesecrcrtec vores 108 | 4 10/3,114,0001.) 100) Do-+- ee ese- 2d Class - 1107 5 —- j— 
Weat-lndia ...0. essecess (182 10 {1,200,0002. 100\\City Bonds «+++++++++++5" ie 
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! Daily Price of Stocks, from 25th June to 24th July. 
| 512. lele) fe aelgial| oe le le lee 
P. 2 | Ea |5 5 Bla gles 5h | 212 FT iS i 
- Vs |g C/o .° wf SS\e) os #2 S4/\64/54)5- 
| ol 2) AE es (S/R SESS) SEES RESIS: 
h June’ ' | _ | ad 
ot @ 25242 BO; | shut. |91)) 98}! 983,205, —|- 0 | — Sp PP | 8lj 
hee 26242) 803 3 — {91} 981) 98/205 | 793.—, — hi — 2 » 81 
ty 27242 804 4 — 914 98h 18420 | —\-|— | 53 |— 3 © | 8 
28242480} 4 — G1) 07 ,| 983,205) | 774) —/i50)/—/2 © | $l} 
29 242 804795, — |— 974 98:20). ‘os —_— a | | — 2 Is | git 
July | ee Ss Oe he | | | | 
; li — 79780 | — (90% 973! 9842055, — —| — | 47 | — ss 5 | Bld 
2242 80 793) — 904 97 | 98s) 20, paR | 44{/—(2 6 Jan 
$242 79,804) — OL | O74) 98y) 20% 783 —| — | 46 | — 2 6 | si 
Vi 4242 79,80 | — {91 | 973) 98, '20%5, — |—| — | 464;— 4 6 ay 
5242480) 4 — (91 | 97h) 9882055 3— —!'!—|—)» | eng 
| 6243 79280 795 491 | 974) 984 2076 — |—2443) G1} — 6 7 |e. 
' 8 — BOL 4796 aADle 978 984 208 | — = —{/s7i— 6 (7 | 8) 
a 9244 BOf 4794 BOLh 973) 18,205 | — | — | 55 | 8936 7 1 
10 2445 BOA79E 795 491 | 979) 984 20} | — |—,2453) 56 | — 6 6 | so: 
Lh244 79280, 794 POLY 97 98; 20%) — a 245; 56/— 6 FJ | al 
) 12244 BO AT9E QOL | 97% 98 203; — |—246} 55 | — G6 6 | él 
13 2454 BOL793 TYE + YOS 073) 984 204) — |j—-| — | ele 3 G6 | 8l | 
al 15 2454 80 1794 $915 97;| 98) 298 | — j— 2463) 55 | — 5 6 | 8i 
. 16246 792804795 291 | 97a) 988 203 i—\- 2453, 55, — 9 6 ol 
17 2464 805793 79E 9 974 98) 20§ | 793 — 246; 55 6 6 | 80! 
18246480 B79 EOL, DUE, IBS 208 | 794\—\2464 55 | — (6 7 | 79 
19 — 803 $792 L'git 98 | 98 20; | — |_loachi co|— 6 7 | 79 
' 20 2463 80 4B 794 giDLt) 98h) 9BY 204 | —_ fj — | Sl \—|5 6 | 79 
92247 BOE 479} 2914 98z Y8BP20R | — —_|—/63|—(6 6 | 79 
932474 804 71798 4914 985) 985205 | — _|—lo1}/— 6 6 | b0 
24248 BOY 379480 [915 9B; 98} 203 | - — | 64|— 6 7 | 80! 
| | i 
bk | hye dt cb LULL BL eb 
IRISH Fl ‘NDS. Prices of the 
; | igs oa ee PS i — ae} ) Rea FRE NCH FU NDS. 
: | As oS | gig | = | El §| From June 29. 
Pa lgog@ehegighes! g gsiak 3 | 7 
1S ES leX eG eels slEol ® Melei/Ol |. | 
;)“ jeeig FRE ESE S| A Ss obe iel om 5 per} Bank 
| SB Skies D/O S193) ls glee) & Cent. | Actions. 
le iBess sss 8/5 sles) F Bef 8) © le | 
ame) SaSNUSSR Sales Y Cron! & seagate ane 
June aia | June fr. | fr. ¢. 
4 222493 913 90? eee ee 10531003 46 | 70; — 2591 50 1650 — 
. 26250 | 935 OIE —}—l1044 loss} — | — | 72) — | 2891 65; 1630 — 
: 29 2495 2} 914 —-— 105 105 1003 463) | 72h a July’  e 
July | | 191 45 1597 © 
+i 2249} 92 | Ol} —— 104) 104) 474| 73 | — ana 25 1598 75) 
(| 62493) 913° 914] ——|——104) oss — | — | 733, — 691 50 1600 
10 2404 Oly 91 ———l1043} 1044 —|=-|-|-— gy 91 70 1600 
1G 2504 O13 903 —— —— 10418) 1045 — 48) —|—} 1291 —_- — 
18 | 005) — [——|—-—1104j| | — | — }—j|} 1590 7 — — 
Pt | | | Wl | — — 
a | 2091 72 — 
# AMERICAN FUNDS. 
| IN LONDON. | NEW YORK. 
| July May |June; 
: |; 2} 9 12 | 16 | 19 | 2 || 23) 5 15 
| Bank SE. on cdasbonces 22 —_ |— j— |= | — {104 104} 106! 
G per cent....., 2812.. > wane ae. tee) mike Bee |, 1023 102 1045 
| 313....)— |— |— j|—-i- re 102) 103 1044 | 
: Wl4....) — | — i | | oe Lo li 104 104$ 1045 | 
1615....| 983 | — Fa &- 984 | 1074107 107s 
i | Sper cent.....- 1821....| 954 | 954 | 97 | 97 | 97 ' 962 | — 1045 103 
By J. M. Richardson, Stock-broker, 23, Cornhill. 













































































